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’M a good, honest woman, 

Judge. I work hard to make 

a livin’, All ’at I’ve got in 

this world, I’ve earned with 
my own hands—these two hands,” de- 
clared the witness, thrusting the hands 
forward, palms upward, so that the 
Judge might see them for himself. 
“Worked and slaved from morning to 
night, I did, buildin’ me up a little 
business ’at I can make a livin’ by— 
my husband gettin’ hisself liquored 
up an’ tryin’ to drive across the river 
where they ain’t no bridge, an’ leavin’ 
me to face the world alone with Minnie May an’ Lu 
Belle Idy. Oh, I’ve had to take many’s the hard 
knock, Judge. You ain’t no idy how much onriness 
and skullduggery they is in this world—how much 
deceit an’ wickedness an’ sin. Oh, I could open your 
eyes if I’se a mind to——” 

“Yes, yes,” said the Judge, wearily, “I know 
something about that—just a little. But what’s that 
got to do with your hitting this man with a—with a— 
what did you say it was?” asked the Judge, directing 
his gaze to an individual whose resentful eyes looked 
out from an interstitial strip of clean, white bandages. 

“I didn’t have time to give it only a fleeting exami- 
nation, Your Honor,” said the bandaged one. “My 
hazy recollection of it is that it was a slop jar; though 
it might have been the Federal Building or Halley’s 
comet—” 

“Oh, the lyin’ whelp, Judge! As I stand here 
before my Maker, I swear that man speaks false! 
He’s bearin’ false witness against me with that low, 
lyin’ tongue what he’s got in his mouth, Your Honor. 
Would you call a tiny little measurin’ cup, such as 
comes in these doll’s playthings, an’ what you can 
reach your hand around complete like this”—witness 
held forth a clenched fist to show how easy one might 
conceal such a cup with the folded fingers—“would you 
call that a slop jar? An’ if I get me an itchy spot 
tight in the middle of my back, an’ when I reach back 
to scratch it, this little cup slips right out of my 
hand, wouldn’t you say that was a unavoidable acci- 
dent, or would you? I’m a poor, honest woman, 
Judge—and good. Everybody ’at knows me allus 
speaks well of me—unless it’s some of them low, gos- 
sipin’ hussies—! But I’m a good, honest Christian 
Woman, Judge; an’ everybody ’at knows me—” 

“Case dismissed,” said the Judge. 

“—l tell you that Mrs. Clementa Colefeet—” 

“Case dismissed,” reiterated the Judge, rapping 
smartly with his gavel. 

“—of the Durkey Doughnut Shoppe, is the world’s 
best doughnut maker.” The Judge looked at her 
threateningly. “An’ I second the motion!” she de- 
clared, elevating a truculent chin and stepping down 
from the box. She cast a condescending eye in the 
direction of her fellow-culprit, watched him gingerly 
Tunning his hand over the tight bandages that swathed 
his head, and made vocal the contempt that curled 
her lip. “That—that ruffian!” she said; and with the 
air of one who knew she was right, and whose staunch 
Integrity had been completely vindicated, she made 

way from the courtroom. 

The bandaged gentleman, trying to ease his hat 


mm his head with a minimum of pain, stood for a 
ee 
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The Selling Game 


By JI. & Diffenderfer 


cA flour salesman, at the suggestion of his employer, attempts 
to mix a bit of high-powered salesmanship with some low-pow- 
ered strategy, but fails to dodge when his trick is discovered. 


moment at the courtroom door before passing out into 
the street, pondering on the issue of a situation when 
the plots and plans of men suddenly and unexpectedly 
run counter to the vagaries of Fate. He shook his 
head in mystification, turned from the things he did 
not know to the thing he did know, and voiced his 
conviction thereupon. “The selling game,” said he, “is 
a great little game—and how!” 


II 


ee HE selling game,” said Simpson Jacks, director 
of city sales, to Oswald Braddock, West Side 
salesman, “is a great little game.” 

As Mr. Braddock had heard this self-same assertion 
under practically the same circumstances a good many 
times, it elicited no response from him. He recog- 
nized it as the introductory remark of a discourse 
that would inevitably lead along the highways and 
byways of selling sophistry as evolved through the 
personal experiences and accomplishments of Mr. 
Jacks himself. So Mr. Braddock sat patiently watch- 
ing his superior, waiting for him to announce the 
sequence to this opening remark, which Mr. Braddock 
had every reason to believe would be, “And I know 
whereof I speak.” From his superior’s conduct, it was 
plain to Mr. Braddock that Mr. Jacks was undergoing 
another of his periods of cerebral gestation. He was 
bringing into a trite and stupid world a fledgling 
flock of sales promotion ideas, whose plumage might or 
might not develop into feathers with which Mr. Jacks 
would adorn his cap of conquest. These symptomatic 
birth pangs were very evident to Mr. Braddock. Mr. 
Jacks, with hands behind him, the back of his right 
hand patting the palm of his left, was walking nervous- 
ly to and fro back of his desk. His eyes were winking 
rapidly, like the flickering shutter of a movie camera, 
as he emitted, now and then, inarticulate grunts of 
greater or lesser intensity. So, faintly expectant, Mr. 
Braddock was awaiting-the next step in the sequence, 
and that faint expectancy was presently rewarded. 

“And I know whereof I speak,” said Mr. Jacks, 
“—and how?” 

Mr. Braddock, without any volition on his part, 
listened to his absent brain click out the phrase, “ap- 
proximately 175 bbls, more or less.” 

“When,” said Mr. Jacks, “I came in off the road to 
take the city, this department was averaging, if mem- 
ory serves me right, approximately 175 bbls, more or 
less. Now,” said he, accelerating his pace, his hand 
patting and his eyes winking, “now, what do you sup- 
pose we are doing?” 

Again Mr. Braddock’s knowing brain responded 
silently and automatically, “250 bbls per—” 


“Two hundred and fifty barrels 
per diem!” triumphantly declared Mr. 
Jacks, halting directly in front of Mr. 
Braddock, and from this position of 
propinquity smiling the good news 
right into his face. This particular 
part of the proceedings had never 
appealed to Mr. Braddock. He con- 
sidered that Mr. Jacks put more ex- 
plosive vehemence into his words than 
this particular accomplishment war- 
ranted. And the reason back of this 
opinion was not far to seek. It arose 
in the fact that this array of nu- 
merals coming, in the manner which it did, from the 
mouth of Mr. Jacks, invariably bore the taint of the 
poisonous cigars with which Mr. Jacks was slowly but 
surely accomplishing a permanent state of putrefac- 
tion. Each time Mr. Jacks had proudly apprised him 
of this increase, Mr. Braddock had secretly hoped that 
the city business soon would be increased to 260 bbls 
because of the noisome habit of Mr. Jacks in spray- 
ing the ‘50’ part of the present combination right into 
the middle of Mr. Braddock’s moonlike face. 

“Those dam La Creolinas!’ was his inward com- 
ment on this occasion, as he covertly removed, with 
the back of his hairy hand, the traces of the offensive 
50. 

“Yes, sir, 250 bbls!” repeated Mr. Jacks, resuming 
his perambulations. “And that without any price con- 
cessions, mind you, when our competitors are trying to 
blast the solid rock of our reputation right from under 
our feet by virtually subsidizing the chains to feature 
their stuff in the chains’ display advertising. Ha, 
ha!” laughed Mr. Jacks, in an understanding of the 
mad futility of such a scheme. “In spite of this, 
Braddock, you will find that Fleece-E-Flake, with a 
very moderate direct advertising cost, still maintains 
its enviable position of leadership: And how?” smiled 
Mr. Jacks, fatuously and interrogatively. “Salesman- 
ship, son; salesmanship!” said he, thrusting a stressful 
forefinger within an inch of his auditor’s nose. 

“It’s a great little game,” ventured Mr. Braddock, 
sapiently. 

“Now, what is salesmanship?” queried Mr. Jacks, , 
throwing the phrase from off his teeth like a cat throws 
a mouse, and by his expectant manner calling for the 
answer from Oswald Braddock. 

“Salesmanship,” said Mr. Braddock, repeating glibly 
the formula he had learned by rote in deference to 
the views of his superior, “is belief, first in yourself 
and then in your line—” 

“—and—” prompted Mr. Jacks. 

“—and then to have at your command such means 
of persuasion as will establish your own convictions 
in the mind of your prospect.” 

“Exactly !’ announced Simpson Jacks. “The selling 
game is literally a confidence game. In salesmanship, 
you sell confidence. It is the impersonal quality of 
confidence that makes it negotiable. So be careful, 
Braddock, and do not confuse confidence with egotism. 
In egotism we have the germ of self-seeking and self- 
conceit which, implying inferiority in the prospect, is 
quickly and surely resented by the intelligent. It is 
well to remember, too, that enthusiasm, which is con- 
fidence in a state of effervescence, is an emotional 
quality and subject to fluctuations, and is therefore 
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lacking in the stability of calm and assured confidence. 
While, psychologically, confidence is far less contagious 
than enthusiasm, it is far more substantial, because it 
is re-enforced by facts, while enthusiasm, because it 
is very often without a comprehensive knowledge of 
the thing that engenders it, collapses because its struc- 
ture is too weak to sustain it. Too often the froth 
of enthusiasm subsides, leaving in the mind of the 
prospect the distasteful dregs of suspicion and regret.” 

“You said it!” declared Mr. Braddock, with con- 
viction, 

“Selling, then,” continued Simpson Jacks, “resolves 
itself into the practice of instilling in the mind of 
the prospect the confidence which you yourself feel. 
Faith,” said Mr. Jacks with positive emphasis, “faith 
and confidence is an indefeasible combination. Pos- 
sessed in the proper degree, it will overcome the most 
stubborn form of sales resistance.” 

Oswald Braddock didn’t understand sales resistance 
clearly. It was what he’d call slick chatter. It really 
didn’t mean anything. The reason you couldn’t sell a 
man was, according to Oswald Braddock’s philosophy, 
because he wanted to do something else with his money. 

“The value,” Mr. Jacks was saying, “of an article 
to you, is the direct result of your confidence in that 
article. We are, say, buying a purported Rembrandt. 
By some experts it is held to be genuine; by others 
merely an indifferent copy. What, I ask you, is the 
preponderating element entering into this situation? 
Confidence, of course. So,” said Simpson Jacks with a 
magniloquent gesture, “you see it is confidence that 
decrees values. It is what we believe of a thing that 
makes it a thing of value, and not what that thing is 
intrinsically.” 

Art was something else that had no meaning for 
Oswald Braddock. He wouldn’t give a thin dime for 
all the art in the world if he had to keep it himself. 
He couldn’t appreciate it. If it didn’t make him 
sleepy, it was apt to make his neck sore. No, he 
didn’t care for that kind of art. The kind of art that 
Oswald Braddock liked best he could see in a never 
wearying, never ending variety everywhere. He was 
particularly fond of it as evinced in the flesh, prefer- 
ably the genus homo in its female manifestations. He 
never wearied of the bewildering array of beguiling 
specimens that passed under his scrutiny. But he was 
not a sensualist; rather, he possessed that calculating 
eye, that fine sense of discrimination, which infallibly 
told him the precise degree of variation from the 
shortest distance between two points of attractiveness 
that resulted in that sweet and consistent symmetry 
known as beauty. And be it known that Oswald Brad- 
dock deplored angularity, just as much as he deplored 
that exaggeration of line that connotes cumulative 
plumpness. This being the case, he should be permit- 
ted to assume the insignia of erudition, the honorary 
degree of Pu.D.—Doctor of Pulchritude. And yet 
Oswald Braddock wouldn’t give a thin dime for all the 
art in the world! 

Simpson Jacks was finishing the design in his pat- 
tern: “A thing, then, can be worth $1,000,000 or it can 
be worth less than nothing depending on the degree 
of one’s confidence in it. And it’s that way with 
Fleece-E-Flake. We, who make and sell it, know that 
Fleece-E-Flake is the goods. We know that its domi- 
nating position in the consuming market is the result 
of recognition accorded genuine merit. We know that 
Fleece-E-Flake, in a country where quality flours 
predominate, is the acme of excellence and the criterion 
of quality. We know that we are justified in asking 
$1 bbl more for Fleece-E-Flake, because the stuff that 
goes into it costs that much more than the stuff that 
goes into ordinary flours. Fleece-E-Flake epitomizes 
all that a flour should be; and we therefore refuse, in 
the face of cheapening tendencies, to lower the quality 
of this fine flour in order that we may lower its price 
to the consumer. The people who habitually use 
Fleece-E-Flake are the people who know and appre- 
ciate quality and to whom price is a secondary con- 
sideration. Such people get the most out of life be- 
cause they are naturally discerning. They have a fine 
sense of values—really, intelligence. The outstanding 
position of Fleece-E-Flake in the market is determined 


by the type of consumer that uses it. Conversely then,. 


to be a consumer of Fleece-E-Flake confers a certain 
distinction on our clientele. 
above-the-average rating. They know, just as their 


It gives them a rather . 


forbears knew, that Fleece-E-Flake is more than a 
flour; it is a tradition—a transcendent attainment !” 

“Say,” said Oswald Braddock, responding to the 
edifying stimulus of his superior’s discourse, “I wish 
you’d do something for me, will you?” Mr. Jacks 
looked his assent. “You know this dame out to the 
Durkey Doughnut Shoppe?” asked Mr. Braddock. 

“Yes, Mrs.— Mrs.— that big, husky—” 

“Yeh, Mrs. Colefeet—Mrs. Clementa Colefeet, she’s 
the baby. She’s dragging out her widow’s weeds again 
over that last order of Fleece-E-Flake. She says 
we’re trying to flimflam a poor, little woman—you 
know her line,” said Oswald, suggesting tacit under- 
standing. “I asked her what was the matter with the 
flour, and she comes right back at me with ‘What 
ain’t?? So I guess we'll have to do something about 
that stuff—” 

“Please,” interrupted Simpson Jacks, with a pained 
expression on his face, “never refer to Fleece-E-Flake 
as stuff! The term is entirely too common. It sug- 
gests mediocrity; and we know that there is nothing 
mediocre about Fleece-E-Flake. In the case of this 
Mrs. Colefeet, as in all other cases where the quality 
of Fleece-E-Flake is questioned, the trouble is not 
with the inherent quality of this excellent flour, but 
with Mrs. Colefeet’s confidence in it. So, to prove to 
you that the fault is not with Fleece-E-Flake intrin- 
sically, but in this woman’s lack of confidence in it, 
we'll resort to a bit of strategy. Not that I would 
counsel this expedient in all such cases, for it isn’t 
necessary, I assure you. I suggest this test to prove 
my point that what a salesman sells is not a concrete 
thing; but that intangible something, faith, confidence. 
Get me that number, if you will, Braddock, please; I 
want to talk to this Mrs. Colefeet.” 

Mr. Braddock announced the number, which Simp- 
son Jacks called. 

“Oh, Mrs. Colefeet,” said Mr. Jacks, after he had 
introduced himself, “I realize that you, as a confirmed 
user of that excellent flour which is in part responsible 
for the well-merited success of your splendid dough- 
nut, can’t afford to take chances with any other—” 

From where he sat, Oswald could hear the strident 
voice of Clementa answeting, “I can’t, eh, who’s goin’ 
to stop me?” Whereat Oswald allowed himself the 
satisfaction of an unconcealed grin. 

“T mean, of course,” said Mr. Jacks with conciliat- 
ing suavity, “that your better judgment—the judgment 
you have shown in bringing your doughnut business 
to its present flourishing state—would prompt you to 
continue to use the best flour procurable and,” said 
Simpson Jacks, “I think that, along with other intelli- 
gent customers, you will in all fairness concede Fleece- 
“E-Flake its undisputed measure of superiority—” . . 
“Now there is much truth in what you are saying, and 
while I realize that you would be willing to go right 
on and use all of your present stock of Fleece-E- 
Flake, we don’t want you to do that, Mrs. Colefeet. 
We want to take this flour of yours and see if, on the 
millionth chance, there is something the matter with it. 
Yours is one of the few complaints we have had in 
months, and we want to take this flour and test it in 
our laboratories. So, if it is agreeable to you, the 
truck will call for the flour some time this morning, 
and will substitute for it some fresh Fleece-E-Flake 
from the plant. Thank you, Mrs. Colefeet. I’m glad 
you called our attention to this matter,” concluded 
Mr. Jacks, hanging up. “Now,” said he, “we will have 
Dave, on the hot shot, tend to this little matter and 
await developments.” 


III 


LEVEN o’clock found Dave, acting on instruc- 

tions from the city office, emerging from the rear 
door of the Durkey Doughnut Shoppe dutifully carry- 
ing on his sturdy shoulders a grain bag of the redoubt- 
able Fleece-E-Flake. Arriving at the truck, he thrust 
the sack back into its closed confines, vaulted into the 
truck body, pushed the: sack back out on the end gate, 
took it again on his sturdy shoulders, and dutifully 
carried it right back into the kitchen of the Durkey 
Doughnut Shoppe. He repeated this operation eight 
times, and then came a slight variation to the pro- 
cedure, due to the fact that the tenth sack had been 
opened and more than half of it had been used. 

Dave gripped the top of the sack preparatory to 
swinging it on his shoulder. 
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“Sorry,” Mrs. Colefeet was saying without any 
signs of sorrow being evident in her manner, “to cause 
you so much trouble. I kind a suspicioned that they 
was somethin’ the matter with this flour. My dough- 
nuts takes up too much fat in the machine—kind , 
soggy, too. I didn’t want to make no complaint about 
it till I was sure it was the flour. That’s the way | 
am—I always want to be sure. Haste makes waste js 
my motto. So I got a hold of this feller Braddocks, 
at comes around for you people, an’ he said he’d make 
everthing all right. And that other man ’at comes 
around once in a while called up this morning—he’s an 
exter nice man, he is—and said he wanted to take 
this flour an’ do something to it, and that you'd leave 
me some fresh stuff. I says to Lu Belle Idy—Lu Belle 
Idy works out in front, you know—I says to ’er—” 

“Yes, sir,” said Dave, by way of stemming the 
voluble Mrs. Colefeet, “this is a great world.” With 
that he swung the half empty sack to his shoulder, 
carried it back to his truck, and from another sack 
of Fleece-E-Flake filled it to approximate fullness, 
“Well,” said Dave philosophically, “the old lady might 
not get any different stuff,—not altogether, that is— 
but she’ll get 56 Ibs off’n the company for nuthin’, an’ 
that’s her game. I don’t put a thing by ’em—not a 
thing!’ declared Dave firmly. He pulled the filled 
sack to the end gate, jumped down, took it on his 
shoulder and carried it back into the kitchen, quite 
oblivious of the fact that, buried halfway down in the 
contents of that sack, was Clementa Colefeet’s measur- 
ing cup which, filled level 10 times, made sufficient flour 
for a batch of Durkey doughnuts. Dave thoughtfully 
placed this sack in the back row and pulled one of 
the others forward to the place where Mrs. Colefeet 
customarily kept the sack she was using from, and 
then, whistling random snatches of “Bringing in the 
Sheaves,” he departed. 

IV 
« OOD morning!” smiled a bland and hearty Mr. 
Braddock when, two days later, he made the 
second of his semiweekly calls at the Durkey Doughnut 
Shoppe. “How’s every little thing this morning?” 

“Just fine,’ answered the husky and energetic pro- 
prietress. “Can’t complain a-tall.” 

“Flour’s all right?” queried Mr. Braddock, with an 
inflection that admitted the superfluity of the question. 

“Would you believe it?” announced Clementa, ap- 
parently putting Mr. Braddock’s credulity to a test. 
However, her attitude of detachment modified some- 
what the import of her words so they did not carry 
the force which they might otherwise have carried. 
She dumped a small pan of flour into the mixer and 
returned to her bag of Fleece-E-Flake to refill it. “I 
knew they was something the matter all along,” she 
said. “My ingredients was all right because they 
was the same ’at I used before I got that last batch 
of flour. Just goes to show how easy it is to get 
throwed off—if your flour ain’t right, nothin’s right.” 

“Those,” said Mr. Braddock with a smile, “are 
words of wisdom.” 

Oswald Braddock was a cheerful, well-meaning fel- 
low. He was one of these fortunate mortals who are 
born cheerful, just as some of us are cursed with a 
hereditary grouch, and he couldn’t be otherwise. He 
had listened to many a despondent tale of business 
depression, but some way they were never lugubrious 
enough to affect his chronic cheerfulness. Oswald 
Braddock had the rare faculty of dipping into any 
situation, no matter how unpromising and disappoint- 
ing it appeared on the surface, and extracting some 
extenuating detail, some saving circumstance which he 
would magnify with such skill and to such a degree 
that it finally completely enveloped and objiterated 
the portentous background from which he had plucked 
it. It just wasn’t in him to catch the dour significance 
of things. He was more than usually buoyant this 
morning, not necessarily because the ruse had vindi- 
cated the good name of Fleece-E-Flake, but because 
it was spring without, and he had been feeding his 
optimism on the bright, cheery blue skies; on the mel- 
low warmth of the sun; on the twitter of the returning 
birds and the fragrance of flowering trees and shrubs, 
and the sparkling vivacity of the sleek limbed maidens 
as they tripped along the streets. 

So it was that, under the impetus of this expansive 
optimism, Oswald Braddock stood in the kitchen of 

(Continued on page 759.) 
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NOW—WHAT OF THE SALES PLEDGE? 

IXTEEN months ago the millers of this country 
ve invited to pledge themselves not to make sales 
of flour for delivery more than four months from date 
of contract, and to apply a definite carrying charge 
on past due contracts. In the intervening months the 
Millers’ National Federation conducted a continuous, 
if at times not very vigorous, campaign to secure sig- 
natures to the pledge, with the result that to date of 
last official report about eighty per cent of the mill- 
ing capacity required to make the agreement binding 
had been secured. 

Meanwhile, various tentatively chosen dates when 
the pledge should be declared effective had to be 
passed because enough millers had not yet elected to 
come into the agreement. A few weeks ago a new 
milling season arrived, and with it one of the greatest 
waves of flour buying in the history of the industry. 
Millers everywhere, but particularly in the southwest- 
ern hard winter wheat section, booked an unprecedent- 
ed volume of flour, most of it to bakers, and a very 
considerable part of it for shipment over a period 
of eight to ten months. 

It is unnecessary to describe what has happened 
since that time. Almost all of the vast total of flour 
under contract shows a loss to the buyer of a dollar 
or more per barrel. Sellers either have an enormous 
book loss on actual wheat bought to cover or have a 
large part of their liquid capital tied up in margins 
on future market hedges. To this must be added cost 
card losses from the sharp decline in byproducts and 
lost milling activity as a result of buyers defaulting 
on shipping directions while supplying their current 
flour needs at lower prices from other mills. 

In summary, every condition against which the 
“four months’ pledge” was designed to protect the 
industry has presented itself, and millers have suf- 
fered or are yet to suffer every evil growing out of 
them. Putting aside the effect upon price levels of 
long-time sales, which in itself is very great, the actual, 
direct and definitely measurable losses of millers re- 
sulting from adherence to the practice of around-the- 
clock sales has cost the industry many millions of 
dollars. What its cost may yet be in defaulted con- 
tracts and trouble with customers cannot be measured 
in money. 

When will this industry—big units and small ones, 
east, west, north and south—realize that its future 
lies, not in the now accentuated individualism with 
every miller confident of his ability to rise above con- 
ditions, but in co-ordination of effort toward the com- 
mon good? The present situation exists because so 
many millers were confident of their ability to beat 
the game under the old rules. They have not done 
80. The sales limitation pledge is more than ever the 
first order of business on the industry’s agenda. 

* 7 - 
“DOWN WITH THE REPUDIATOR” 

HE Southwestern Millers’ League, impressed with 

the certain need for common action to protect the 
integrity of flour sales contracts, is considering means 
and methods whereby it may join in the “Down with 
the Repudiator” campaign. It may do this either by 
using the name and organization of the league itself 
or by creating a special auxiliary for the service of 
its members in cases of attempted repudiation. 

Chiefly by reason of the circumstance that their 
new wheat supply was first available and that bakers 
were early seized with the desire to anticipate their 
flour requirements for many months in advance, mill- 
ers of the Southwest are the ones chiefly concerned 
with the threat of violations of contracts by unscrupu- 
lous buyers. Current estimates of the amount of flour 
Sold at approximately a dollar a barrel above the 
present price run to several million barrels. The over- 
Whelming majority of it is sold to buyers of unim- 
Peachable financial and commercial integrity, but a 
Marginal ten to twenty-five per cent is rated as doubt- 
ful under stress. It is to protect themselves against 
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these buyers that millers of that section propose to 
act. 

What they accomplish is of interest to the whole 
industry hardly less than it is to themselves. It is 
all very well to say they should not have sold in such 
volume, for such long time of shipment and at so nar- 
row margins. This is merely hindsight. They did it, 
very much as other millers would have done it under 
like conditions. What remains now is to establish the 
validity of every contract, to see that all are filled, 
and to re-establish and re-insure the integrity of 
transactions between members of this industry and 
their customers. 

Because these things are involved, every miller in 
the country who does more than a local business is 
concerned with the outcome. The contract repudiator, 
the “woodland kittie” of other days, must not be per- 
mitted to resume his former place of unfragrant 
prominence in the trade. The Southwestern Millers’ 
League and every other trade organization can render 
no better service to its members and to the whole 
industry than to join forces in putting him once and 
for all time out of business. 

= . * 
“FREE MARKETS” 

NOFFICIAL advices to the Department of Agri- 

culture tell of the restoration of free markets in 
the provinces of Tenza and Kiev, Russia, and con- 
tinue: 

This action is said to result from the gov- 
ernment’s new policy of prohibiting adminis- 
trative interference with the normal functioning 
of free markets. Coercive measures, it is stated, 
are to be avoided in procuring grain this year. 
Reliance will be placed instead on better or- 
ganization and on increased prices for grains. 
Some attempt may also be made to curtail 
domestic consumption. 

Resumption of free market sales in the Tenza 
and Kiev provinces followed the issuance of 
orders by the commissariat of trade against 
local interference with peasant trading. This 
order forbade the compulsory closing of the 
free markets and prohibited confiscations or en- 
forced sales at fixed prices. 

Under’ the new dispensation local authorities 
are urged to facilitate grain trading in their 
districts. Warfare against speculators, it is 
decreed, must be carried on so as not to inter- 
fere with the development of the local grain 
trade and graif markets. In the city of Tenza, 
before the new regulations went into effect, 
daily deliveries of grain by peasants amounted 
to from two to five short tons. Now the daily 
total reaches eighteen to twenty-seven tons. 

The Soviet oligarchy has experimented with every 
degree of government control and administrative re- 
striction. Gradually but surely it is having to recog- 
nize private property as the fruit of labor and to 
permit its exchange through free markets. In this 
country we are heading vaguely in the contrary direc- 
tion, seeking means by which we may extend the au- 
thority of government over free markets. The instant 
that co-operative, or group, marketing submits itself 
to any degree of government control, administrative or 
advisory, it partakes in some part of the experiment 
which has been tried and has failed in Russia. 

* * * 

There is no questioning the old saying that “bread 
is the staff of life.’ With good butter spread upon it 
and a glass of milk to wash it down, you have the 
choicest food the world can give. “Bread and cheese 
and kisses” will sustain any life and make it a joy to 
be on earth—Dr. Royal S. Copeland, United States 
Senator from New York. 
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WASTING AN ADVANTAGE 
A SOUTHEASTERN flour broker writes: “Our 
market seems to be demoralized with quotations 
from Kansas and Oklahoma mills on low protein flour. 
Intermountain mills also are quoting low prices in 
this territory.” 

Undoubtedly there already has been and through- 
out the year will continue to be much substitution of 
low protein hard wheat flour and intermountain and 
Pacific Coast flours for the soft red winter wheat 
flour normally used in the South and Southeast. This 
is a legitimate trade opportunity for millers in the 
territories mentioned as a result of the partial failure 
of the soft winter wheat crop. 

But why should millers make no better use of the 
opportunity than to create a new field for “volume” 
business? There is little or no enduring value to the 
trade. As soon as soft winter wheat millers again 
have their normal supply of milling wheat, the sub- 
stitution of low protein hard wheat and other “sub- 
stitute” flours will come promptly to an end. What- 
ever advantage outside millers have in the present con- 
dition is one which can be profited by now and at 
no other time. There is no merit whatever in selling 
at a price that will not produce a good profit, 

These truths are so obvious that it is impossible to 
understand the present trend toward “dumping” low 
protein and other “outside” flours into southern and 
southeastern markets. Yet many millers are doing 
it, some doubtless with the idea of building a perma- 
nent market, others merely by way of meeting compe- 
tition, and all with neither reason nor excuse for their 
action. As for soft winter wheat millers, they are not 
observed to be objecting very strongly. They have 
every right to believe that the outside substitute flours 
are damning their own case by the prices they are 
being sold at. 

* * 7 
THE NORTHWEST’S OPPORTUNITY 

LOUR millers of the Northwest just now are in 

an especially favorable position, one which, if its 
opportunities are realized through exercise of judg- 
ment and self-control, will assure them a satisfactory 
and profitable milling year. The spring wheat crop 
is of sufficient size and better than normal milling qual- 
ity, prices have receded to a point where, although 
they may go still lower, wheat may safely be accu- 
mulated, and, best of all, comparatively little flour 
was booked on the previous high price level. Finally, 
millfeeds are on a basis which reasonably presages 
better values later on. 

Except in the matter of wheat supply and quality, 
all of these conditions are the reverse of those existing 
a month to six weeks ago, when millers in winter 
wheat territory were selling an unprecedented volume 
of flour for forward delivery. It is true that those 
sales were made at generally satisfactory conversions, 
but the decline in prices of both wheat and offals 
creates for those millers a complex situation. In the 
end the overwhelming proportion of the contracts will 
be filled and the conversions earned, but months will 
be required to liquidate conditions created by the 
downturn in wheat prices. 

The Northwest, by grace of its later harvest and 
the smile of market fortune, is not so much involved. 
It has, so to speak, a clean slate and a free hand. 
What it writes will be of its own composition. So far, 
happily, its millers give every appearance of appre- 
ciating their position, Sales of flour are being made 
at fair margins and under sound selling practice. In 
normal course, both millers and their customers should 
profit from them. 

With competitive conditions in the Southwest 
steadily improving, following recession of the first big 
“buying wave,” and with these generally favorable 
milling conditions in the Northwest, there is just now 
much reason to look forward to a generally satisfac- 
tory season in both sections. The single requirement 
is to “sit steady in the boat.” 
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Domestic Demand.—Spring wheat mills again led all other sections in flour 
sales last week, although the aggregate of business was not spectacular. Bookings 
in the Northwest early last week were extremely good, but they tapered off steadily 
each day and late in the week were 
slow. Average spring wheat business 
for the seven-day period was about 200 
per cent of the capacity of mills, while 
southwestern sales were estimated at 140 
per cent. The Pacific Northwest re- 
ported a sharp increase in sales, for the 
first time this season. Other centers 
found business quiet. Demand, both for 
springs and hard winters, came mostly 
from small and medium sized buyers, 
and called for reasonably near-by ship- 
ment. Many of the purchases plainly 
were made for the purpose of equalizing 
earlier and more expensive bookings, and millers, particularly in the Southwest, 
foresaw a tendency among buyers to delay taking out the large quantities bought 
in July. Soft wheat millers report a few scattered sales of new crop flour to the 
southern trade, but these buyers were only in the market as necessity dictated. 

Export.—Moderate improvement is noticed in export sales, especially to Europe. 
A few round lots were sold by Missouri River mills to the Continent early last 
week, but this business also declined later. Buyers abroad are awaiting final esti- 
mates on the Canadian wheat crop before buying heavily. Latin American markets 
continue to provide a steady outlet to exporting millers. The Orient is making 
active inquiry for Pacific Coast flour, but bids are about 25c bbl too low to allow 
acceptance. 

Flour Prices —Hard wheat flour, both spring and winter, is 10@20c bbl lower 
than a week ago, despite advances of 1@2c bu in wheat values. The decline in 
flour prices reflects the strengthening in the market for offals. Soft wheat flour 
quotations also were reduced, although No. 2 soft wheat at St. Louis advanced even 
more sharply than did hard wheat. 

Production—Output in the Southwest last week was about unchanged from 
that of the previous one, ranging at the various centers from 65 to 103 per cent 
of capacity. Average production was about 80 per cent. This approximates the 
10-year average of hard winter wheat mills for mid-August. Millers of that section, 
however, do not esteem such a rate entirely satisfactory, considering the enormous 
amount of flour they sold this year, and some of them find it necessary to exert 
pressure on buyers to avoid closing their plants. Other milling centers report a 
steady flow of directions. Minneapolis and outside northwestern mills are operat- 
ing at 50 to 60 per cent of capacity. Buffalo showed an increase of 9 per cent 
in output last week, while St. Louis, Seattle and Toledo all made lesser gains. 

Millfeed.—Excellent demand from single car and mixed car buyers last week 
sent millfeed prices on the upgrade. Coupled with a lighter production than was 
anticipated by many, the buying was sufficient to increase bran prices $2.25 ton in 
Minneapolis, and $1.50 in Boston and Kansas City. Soft winter bran in St. Louis 
is 50c ton higher than a week ago. 
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European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ena., Aug. 21.—(Special Cable)—The flour market is disappointing. 
Erratic prices are making buyers extremely cautious, resulting in only hand-to- 
mouth purchasing. Home milled flour is firmer, but is offered at equal to 28s per 
250 Ibs ($4.74 bbl). Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 33s 6d@34s 9d per 
280 lbs ($5.67@5.87 bbl), Canadian export patents 3ls 6d@32s 6d ($5.34@5.43 bbl), 
Kansas export patents 33s ($5.59 bbl), Australian patents 31s 6d ($5.34 bbl), 
American milled Manitobas 35s ($5.93 bbl), Argentine low grades 24s ($4.07 bbl), 
home milled straight run 32s ($5.42 bbl). 

Liverpool—tThe flour market is quiet. It is practically impossible to sell im- 
ported flour, owing to the cut prices of the home milled product. Today’s quota- 
tions: Canadian top patents 34s per 280 lbs ($5.76 bbl), Canadian export patents 
31s 6d ($5.34 bbl), American soft winter patents 38s 6d ($6.52 bbl), Kansas export 
patents 36s ($6.10 bbl), Australian patents 32s 6d@34s ($5.42@5.76 bbl), Ameri- 
can low grades 29s ($4.91 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Flour buyers are holding off, awaiting the outcome of the Canadian 
harvest. 'Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 32s 6d@33s per 280 Ibs 
($5.42@5.59 bbl), Kansas export patents 34s ($5.76 bbl), Canadian winters 35s 
($5.93 bbl), American winters 39s@39s 6d ($6.61@6.69 bbl). Australian pat- 
ents are quoted at 35s 6d ($6.01 bbl), but for spot sales are bringing only 3ls 6d 
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($5.34 bbl). Pacific patents are quoted at 34s 6d ($5.84 bbl). 

Belfast—There is a better feeling in the flour market, owing to a firmer tep. 
dency. A fair business is being done in spot and near-by parcels. Today’s quota. 
tions: Canadian top patents 35s 6d per 280 lbs ($6.01 bbl), Canadian export patent; 
33s ($5.59 bbl), American milled Manitobas 33s ($5.59 bbl), home milled, delivered, 
38s ($6.44 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Demand for flour is better. There have been some important 
sales of Kansas patents for November-February shipment. Today’s quotations: (4. 
nadian export patents, August-September, $6.15@6.40 per 100 kilos ($5.45@5,69 
bbl), October-December $6.25@6.70 ($5.54@5.96 bbl), Kansas top patents $6.45@6,99 
($5.72@6.14 bbl), Kansas straights $6.20@6.40 ($5.51@5.69 bbl), home milled, de. 
livered, $6.40 ($5.69 bbl), Belgian flour $6.30 ($5.60 bbl). 

Hamburg.—A fluctuating market is making buyers cautious, and sales of jm- 
ported flour are small. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $6.05@6.50 
per 100 kilos ($5.36@5.78 bbl), Kansas patents $6.50@6.90 ($5.78@6.14 bbl), home 
milled, delivered, $9.40 ($8.37 bbl), rye flour $8.45@9 ($7.52@8.01 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—There is a fair demand for imported flour, but home mills are 
furnishing strong competition. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $6.70@7 
per 100 kilos ($5.96@6.23 bbl), Canadian export patents $6.20@6.60 ($5.51@5.87 
bbl), Kansas patents $6.85@7.10 ($6.08@6.32 bbl), Oklahoma patents $6.50@6.80 
($5.78@6.05 bbl), Texas patents $6.50@6.70 ($5.78@5.96 bbl), home milled, deliy- 
ered, $5.70@6.10 ($5.06@5.42 bbl). 

Oslo.—There was a slightly better demand on a recent upward trend in the 
flour market, but buyers retired on a subsequent decline. Today’s quotations; 
Canadian top patent $7.15 per 100 kilos ($6.35 bbl), Canadian export patent $6.40 
($5.69 bbl), Minnesota top patent $7.50 ($6.68 bbl), Kansas patent $7.10 ($6.32 
bbl), American rye flour $7.20 ($6.41 bbl), German rye flour $6.60@7.10 ($5.87@ 
6.32 bbl), English wheat flour $5.76 ($5.10 bbl). 


WHEAT 


The London wheat market is quiet, with a tendency to lower prices. At Liver- 
pool, trading is steady but small. 
MILLFEED 
London buyers are holding off, and the market has an easier tone. Middlings 


are quoted at £9 5s ton, and bran £7 10s. Plate pollards are quiet at £7 6s 3d. 
On the Liverpool market, American low grades are not in line with buyers’ ideas, 
The Belfast market is firm and quiet. Bran is quoted at £9 10s. 


OIL CAKE 


The London cake market is quiet. Home made cottonseed cake is quoted at 
£8 2s 6d ton, ex-mill; Egyptian, for August shipment £7 10s, ex-ship, for Septem- 
ber-December £7 7s 6d. The Liverpool market is quiet. Buyers are expecting a 
decline, and are purchasing little. American linseed cake is quoted at £12 7s 6d, 
and American cottonseed meal at £10. 


OATMEAL 


Oats products are quiet in London, with prices only nominal. There are no 
continental offers. American and Canadian rolled oats are quoted at 37s 6d ton 
and meal at 35s 6d. The Belfast market is slow. American rolled oats are quoted 
at 39s and oatmeal at 36s. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 

















NORTHWEST— Aug. 20 Aug. 21 NORTHWEST— Aug. 20 Aug. 21 
Aug. 18 Aug. 11 1927 1926 Aug. Bg Aug. 11 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ...230,925 226,740 198,122 213,311 Minneapolis ...... 49 43 40 
Duluth-Superior 25,315 20,935 7,635 12,335 Duluth-Superior .. HH 57 20 33 
Outside mills*.. 164,834 199,433 221,849 214,571 Outside mills* ... 58 59 50 51 
Totals ....421,074 447,108 427,506 440,217 Average ..... 54 53 46 44 
SOUTH WEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...153,775 152,975 116,974 145,621 xansas Cit oS 66 84 
Atchison ...... $2,000 32,125 26,803 30,146 Atchison. ''° op des 7 we 
Wichita ....... 32,897 35,193 40,631 50,688 ‘Wichita .__. "* 5g 56 63 81 
ee 39,485 39,420 25,463 33,427 galina...... = 84 55 88 
St. Joseph .... 30,715 15,574 33,735 47,229) g¢, Joseph 65 33 71 99 
Omaha ........ 27,147 26,597 24,227 26,835 Om 99 97 88 97 
Outside millst..224,456 218,767 196,147 300,223 pee milist ... 72 69 60 90 
Totals ....540,475 520,651 463,980 634,169 Average ..... 75 72 65 rT 
CENTRAL-AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 34,600 32,600 27,200 39,400 gt, Louis ........ 57 54 45 61 
Outsidet . 44,500 42,600 50,500 56,600 Outsides |...... 62 49 58 65 
Central States{. 81,283 68,103 36,238 38,253  Gentral Statesf .. 64 60 64 60 
Southeast ..... 83,267 88,186 92,728 128,494 southeast ........ 62 59 2 70 
Totals ....243,640 231,438 206,661 257,747 Averamée ..... 59 66 61 70 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
et OE ED See TNE Eee 29,267 |) ERS eres »% rT 47 
Seattle ........ 29,640 28,591 30,737 27,603 Seattle ........... 63 61 65 68 
TACOMA: 66 6.60:00 39,299 34,704 33,365 28,107 Tacoma .......... 69 61 58 49 
Totals - 68,939 63,295 64,102 84,977 Average ..... 66 61 62 49 
Buffalo ........222,074 199,614 168,393 195,468 Buffalo ........... 87 78 71 82 
Chicago ....... 27,409 26,370 38,000 38,000 Chicago .......... 69 66 95 9% 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. +Southwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, but 
controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Aug. 21. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 
Spring first patent .......... ($6.00@ 6.50 $6.85@ 7.10 $....@.... $6.10@ 6.50 $7.15@ 7.60 $6.40@ 6.90 $6.50@ 6.75 $7.50@ 7.75 $7.30@ 7.50 $6.35@ 6.80 $7.50@ 8.00 
Spring standard patent....... (5.75@ 6.35 6.45@ 6.75 ee 5.75@ 6.25 6.65@ €.85 6.10@ 6.40 6.00@ 6.25 7.00@ 7.35 6.35@ 6.40 6.10@ 6.35 ee Pere 
Spring first clear ........... (5.10@ 5.65 5.90@ 6.00 Sr) Peer 5.50@ 6.00 5.80@ 6.05 5.95@ 6.30 eve eee 6.40@ 6.65 6.25@ 6.50 cone@ee o@ cer 
Hard winter short patent.... 5.85@ 6.35 ee eee 5.80@ 6.30 6.00@ 6.40 oo @.. 6.00@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.50 6.90@ 7.30 6.25@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.60 7.00@ 7.50 
Hard winter straight ....... 5.00@ 5.50 re 5.35@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.50 Pe ie 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 6.50@ 6.75 Ter. See 5.80@ 6.25 @ «++ 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.75@ 5.00 oes 4.55@ 4.65 4.50@ 5.00 oe 4 . os Pee rie, fF eey soupeses écaetee @ 
Soft winter short patent..... 6.00@ 6.80 --@.. --@. 6.25@ 6.75 - ne 6.00@ 6.25 oo hada 6.35@ 7.25 6.50@ 7.00 8.50@ 8.85 
Soft winter straight ........ 5.60@ 6.00 me --@. 5.50@ 6.00 -— F siv@ "6.20 *5.40@ 5.65 *5.90@ 6.75 6.20@ 6.35 6.00@ 6.50 7.25@ 7.50 
Soft winter first clear ....... 4.90@ 5.40 +00 @.... --@.. 4.75@ 5.00 er ove ‘eamnesse Javell vss 6.10@ 6.25 ee. ee 5.75@ 6.25 
Rye flour, white ............ 5.60@ yo 5.70@ 5.80 -@.. --@ 5.40 6.45@ 6. 75 6. ise 6.26 6.00@ 6.25 6.40@ 6.65 6.50@ 6.65 @ @ 
Bee TOGP, GOCR cc cccccccccse 4.25@ 4.75 4.25@ 4.30 oD o0.00 s++-@ 4.45 4.35@ 4.75 yen 4.60@ 4.85 5.00@ 5.25 5.10@ 5.30 @. a 
Seattle (49° s) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Parente Ww innipes 
Family patent..|$6.90@ 7.40 $....@ Kansas ...’.... Ys get EP $6.30@ 6.50 Spring top sores ...8.-- - See Fa eee or Spring exports§ ........ 32s 3d 
Straight ....... 14.70@ 5.60 obs :.@ aden eae 16.80@ 7.60 8.00@ 8.50 Spring second patent{ ....@7.00 . @7.65 Ontario 90% pats.t....... $5.10 
Cut-off ........ 15.00@ 5.50 vaiwit biases « Montana ...... 16.20@ 7.10 7.00@ 7.25 Spring first clearf ... - @5.96 . @6.65 Ontario exports§ ....... 35s 6d 


*Includes near-by straights. . 


tNashville prices, basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft wi nt 
Price of new crop. 


er wheat flour. **In geten, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 
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SPRING WHEAT CROPS 
SHOW GOOD YIELDS 


symposium from Millers in Leading Spring 
Wheat States Reflects Conditions Gen- 
erally Normal or Better 


The following excerpts from messages 
received from millers at the points 
named, give some idea as to how the 
spring wheat crop is turning out, both as 
to yield and quality: 

MINNESOTA 

Springfield: Cutting completed. Grain 
in first class condition. Yields average 
around 20@22 bus per acre. 

Osakis: Cutting completed. Wheat 
best quality for a number of years. 
Yield 12@20 bus. Corn condition 90 
per cent or better. 

Perham: Cutting completed. 
about 12 bus per acre. 


Yield 


Wabasha: Wheat and small grains 
excellent yield. - 
Madison: Cutting completed; very 


yield. Quality good. Sample test- 
ed showed protein content of 12.60. 
New Ulm: Yield of wheat from 18 to 
2% bus. Quality good. 
New Prague: Winter wheat yield 18 
bus; spring, 25. Quality: winter, aver- 
age No. 2 hard; spring, No. 1 northern. 


Montgomery: Winter wheat yield 25 
bus; spring wheat, 20. 
Faribault: Winter wheat soft and 


guten about 9@10 -per cent. Yield 
about 20 bus. Spring wheat very good 
quality; test about 60 lbs and around 
12@13 protein; yield about 20 bus. 

Stanchfield: Wheat crop fairly good; 
25 per cent better quality this year on 
all crops. 

Stockton: Threshing hindered by 
weather conditions. Corn progressing, 
but in need of hot weather. 

Stillwater: Threshing progressing. 
Rye yields, 12@20 bus per acre. 

Cologne: Winter and spring wheat 
yields run about 20@30 bus per acre. 
Heavy in test but light in protein. 

Blooming Prairie: New wheat quality 
poor. Yield 15@25 bus, and in some 
cases more. All grain badly bleached. 

Mankato: Spring wheat yield 20@30 
bus per acre. Heavy rains injured ap- 
pearance, but not milling quality of 
wheat. 

Lindstrom: Small grains show aver- 
age crop and quality very good. Corn 
very good, 

Sauk Center: Wheat yield averages 
14 bus. Sample tested No. 1 dark, 58 
lbs, 12.60 protein. 

Norwood: Wheat yield good; average 
17 bus to acre; quality very good. Crop 
above average. 
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Glencoe: Threshing completed. Wheat 
yield normal; oats and barley very good; 
rye below average. Wheat shows low 
average of protein, not over 11 per cent. 

Sauk Rapids: Not much wheat raised 
here; quality fairly good, with but about 
half crop. 

Belgrade: Wheat of good quality; 
yield 15 to 20 bus to acre. Dry and of 
good color and protein. Some smut. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Cavalier: Yield considerably above 

average for past three years and of bet- 

ter quality. Much will weigh 60 lbs 
per bu or better. 

Bismarck: Cutting completed. Yield 


8@10 bus per acre. Fair average weight 
58 lbs. 
Bowman: Wheat crop here best in 


years. Yield about 20 bus per acre. 
Weight about 60 lbs. 

Richardton: Yields not quite as good 
as expected. Protein samples vary from 
11% to 14 per cent. Looks like about 
13 per cent average. Dockage may be 
heavier than a year ago. Farm storing 
on larger scale, owing to low market. 

Dickinson: Average yield 12@15 bus. 
Although quality is spotted, indications 
are that average is better than last year. 

Minot: Threshing under way. Grain 
heavy in test weight and yield. Average 
yield about 18 bus per acre. Practically 
no rust. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Glenham: Wheat averages 10 per cent 
more than last year. Yield, 8@10 bus 
per acre; quality 11.15@13.25 protein. 

Sturgis: Good wheat crop. Yield av- 
erages 15@20 bus per acre. Protein is 
again low this year, and will not aver- 
age over 12 per cent, with a lot of the 
spring wheat going under 11. 

Rapid City: Yield about 15@20 bus 
per acre; quality good; protein about 12 
per cent. 

Britton: The durum wheat crop in 
this section is very good and of fine 
quality. 

MONTANA 

Hobson: Crops in this vicinity spot- 
ted. Winter wheat yield low, but spring 
is above the average. 

Ronan: Winter wheat yield about 20 
bus to acre. Protein good. Planting of 
fall wheat to start about Sept. 1. 

Cascade: Largest and best crop we 
have had for a number of years. 

Kalispell: Good crop, with winter 
wheat yielding 25@40 bus per acre. 
Quality excellent. 

Belgrade: Winter wheat yield 20@30 
bus per acre. Quality poor, with pro- 
tein average around 11 per cent. 

Missoula: Winter wheat yield around 
15@35 bus per acre; average above 20. 
Good weight, but weak in protein. 
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Laboratory Tests on the New Spring 
Wheat Crop_ 


ARLY laboratory tests of the new 
spring wheat crop are proving very 
satisfactory to millers. Flour made 

from Minnesota and South Dakota wheat 
is much higher in quality than that pro- 
duced from last year’s crop. North Da- 
kota wheat is not as high in protein as 
expected, apparently, but later samples 
are expected to show an improvement in 
this respect. 

Commenting on samples tested to date, 
the chemist for one of the larger milling 
companies writes: 

“The outward appearance and general 
physical characteristics of the new spring 
Wheat now arriving here are very fine. 
The protein content of Minnesota and 
South Dakota wheat is averaging consid- 
erably higher than last year. Baking 
tests of experimentally milled samples 
show large expansion, and both the ex- 
ternal and internal appearance of the 
Oaves are very good. 

“From present indications, the average 


protein content of North Dakota wheat. 


will be about the same as the 1927 crop. 
While it is too early to form definite 
conclusions about the baking quality of 
wheat from either North Dakota or Mon- 
tana, there is every reason to feel that 

new flour will prove highly satisfac- 
tory to the trade.” 

nother mill chemist says: 


“A goodly portion of the Minnesota, 
South Dakota and Montana crops has 
already been harvested, and is on its 
way to market or has been stored in 
granaries and elevators. 

“Wheat from the three states men- 
tioned is testing from one half of 1 per 
cent to 1 per cent higher in protein con- 
tent than for the same period last year. 
It is plump and dry, and flour milled 
from it shows excellent baking qualities. 

“Conditions in North Dakota were not 
quite so favorable. At the time of writ- 
ing (Aug. 20) only a few tests have 
been made, and I am not able to draw 
definite conclusions. However, present 
indications are that the same pronounced 
increase in protein content as shown by 
the other northwestern states is not to 
be expected. 

“Durum wheat has also benefited by 
the same favorable growing conditions, 
and a considerably larger volume of 
choice amber durum, which is necessary 
for the manufacture of high class semo- 
lina, will be available this year.” 

The head of a commercial laboratory 
has this to say: 

“Spring wheat samples have been re- 
ceived earlier than usual this year. There 
has been an opportunity for it to lie 
but a very short time before being sent 
in for testing. For this reason, prob- 
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Western Provinces Need Sunshine 


Winnirec, Man., Aug. 21.—(Special Telegram)—Wheat harvest is general in 
Manitoba. About one fourth is cut, but very little has been threshed anywhere. 
Cutting is under way in only a few districts in Saskatchewan and Alberta, where 
weather the past week has been too cool for filling and ripening grain. Much late 
wheat is growing in these provinces, and warm sunshine is needed to bring the crop 
to maturity before it is overtaken by frost. Slight frosts occurred at several 
points last week without doing apparent damage. Intermittent rains have delayed 
operations in places, but the weather forecast now promises mostly fair conditions 
and higher temperatures. The crop outlook generally still is very promising, and 
yields will be heavy if nothing occurs to mar present prospects. The weather is 
now the only factor to be reckoned with. 

oo 


Ontario Crop Injured by Rain 


Toronto, Onr.—This province has had a week of fine weather which greatly 
favored farmers in harvesting operations. Unfortunately, wheat suffered a good 
deal of damage from heavy rains of two weeks or more ago, and sprouting was 
fairly widespread. If the present dry weather continues for the balance of the 
harvest, there should be plenty of wheat of milling quality to take care of all 
requirements of the domestic market, with something over for export. Farmers 
are working hard to make up for lost time, but are short of field help, most of 
which has migrated to the West, where an unusually big spring wheat crop is 
being harvested. 


2 
Northwest Yields Show Good Quality 


Minyeapouis, Minn.—Harvesting is progressing nicely throughout the North- 
west. Cutting of small grain, including wheat, is practically finished in Minnesota 
and South Dakota, and is well advanced in North Dakota and Montana. Threshing 
is well under way. Recent high temperatures forced the growth of late sown wheat 
in some sections. While the heat may have cut the yield somewhat, it is credited 
with improving the protein. Yields are spotted, but in the main are well above 
the average; the same is also true as to quality. The North Dakota Agricultural 
College, in its protein survey for last week, reports that 137 samples received from 
29 counties averaged 59.4 lbs to the bu, with an average protein content of 12.03 
per cent. Twenty-two samples of durum wheat from nine counties averaged 60.2 
Ibs in weight and tested 11.36 per cent protein. 


oo 
Dry Crop in Montana 


Cascape, Mont.—Harvest of winter wheat continues under ideal weather con- 
ditions. Protein content of the new grain ranges from 10% to 16 per cent, with 
an average to date of about 13.20. Dry weather prior to harvest has resulted in 
a crop of exceptionally low moisture content. Spring wheat is maturing rapidly, 
and harvesting operations should be well under way in another week. Hand 
threshed samples of spring wheat show a fine quality and high protein. 

oo 


World Wheat Crop Is Large 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The 1928 wheat production in 22 countries is now esti- 
mated by the United States Department of Commerce at 2,414,927,000 bus, com- 
pared with 2,425,571,000 in 1927, when the figures represented about 68 per cent 
of the estimated world total wheat production, excluding only Russia and China. 
The forecast for this year includes Canadian winter wheat, but not Canadian spring. 
The production in 15 European countries is 1,112,826,000 bus, compared with 1,108,- 
526,000 in 1927. 





oo 
Australian Wheat Crops Make Good Progress 


MELBourNeE, Avstratia, July 23.—Weather conditions continue favorable to the 
development of wheat crops throughout the Australian wheat belt. Good rains 
are being experienced at reasonable intervals, and occasional frosts are causing 
the plants to stool well and harden satisfactorily. 

Official figures showing the areas under crop in the several states are not yet 
available. From reliable private sources, however, it is learned that they show 
substantial advances upon those for last season. It is too early yet to attempt 
to predict what the ultimate outcome will be, but it is significant that in Victoria, 
at least, the railway authorities are making arrangements to deal with a harvest 
of 58,000,000 bus. - 

oo 
Final Indian Estimate Less 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—A cable from the Indian director of statistics at Calcutta 
gives the final wheat production estimate in India for the season 1927-28 as 289.,- 
781,000 bus, compared with 334,059,000 raised a year ago. The annual average 
production for the five years ending 1925 is 335,888,000. 

oS 
Rains General in France 

Wasuincton, D. C.—There has been considerable rain in France and over 

central Europe recently, according to a cable received by the United States De- 


partment of Commerce. Wheat prospects remain good. A recent private estimate 
of the crop placed it between 231,000,000 and 257,000,000 bus. 





ably, the baking test has not given a 
loaf with as much volume and oven 
spring as will be obtained when the 
wheat has had a little more time to ma- 
ture and the flour an opportunity to 
age a little. The doughs handle very 
well indeed, proving that the gluten qual- 
ity is satisfactory. 

“The wheat tested at this time has 
been of good weight, with clean, bright 
color. Milling tests give very good yields 
for these samples. Indications are that 


this crop will be quite satisfactory from 
a milling and baking standpoint. 
“Protein tests on submitted samples 
from various stations throughout the 
Northwest indicate higher protein results 


in Minnesota and South Dakota than 
last crop. North Dakota, with several 
hundred submitted samples from about 
80 different stations, at present averages 
11.9 protein. The protein range for 
spring wheat in North Dakota indicates 
that this state will be spotted. Montana 
gives promise of high protein wheat on 
the average, with the usual high quality.” 
oe] 

Oat and corn averages in Minnesota, 
although greatly increased during the 
past 60 years, have maintained about the 
same relation. Oats, always a staple feed 
for horses, did not seem to decrease in 
acreage with the introduction of automo- 
biles, trucks, and tractors. 
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FLOUR TRADE WITH 
GREECE HAZARDOUS 


Mill Finds Serious Difficulty Over Acidity 
Regulation—A Warning Against Sum- 
mer Shipment of Durum Clears 


Lonpon, Eno.—Some time ago, the 
exportation of flour to Greece was seri- 
ously hampered when the Greek govern- 
ment passed drastic regulations regard- 
ing the acidity content of the lower 
grades of flour, such as first and second 
clears. As a result, the export of low 
grades to Greece became too hazardous 
and was practically stopped. When 
Greek importers protested on behalf of 
their mill connections, these regulations 
were somewhat modified, but it is still 
unsafe to ship second clears to Greece, 
and only those mills which have been 
willing to guarantee a maximum percent- 
age of acidity in clear grades have been 
able to do a satisfactory business, espe- 
cially in durum clears, 

The danger of shipping clears with a 
guaranteed acidity content has recently 
been illustrated in the case of a ship- 
ment of durum clear to Saloniki. This 
shipment was refused entry because the 
acidity content was a few points higher 
than allowed by government regulations. 
The present acidity percentage allowed 
by the government is 160, and in the 
summer months a margin of 10 per cent 
is added, making a maximum of 176. In 
the case in question, the flour contained 
an acidity content of 182 when it ar- 
rived, but owing to the excessive heat to 
which it was subjected in storage this 
rose to over 200. In spite of everything 
that was done, both by the mill’s repre- 
sentative and the writer, who made a 
special trip to Saloniki on behalf of the 
mill, it was impossible to secure a cus- 
tom house release for the flour, and it 
became necessary to resell it in an out- 
side market. This meant reshipping, and 
the necessity of accepting present mar- 
ket values, which are very much below 
the original selling price. The original 
buyers in Saloniki could not be held re- 
sponsible, as their contracts were subject 
to passing of the flour by the custom 
authorities. 

The company which shipped this flour 
has sent considerable quantities of the 
same grade to Greece, and the brand was 
well established, especially in such mar- 
kets as Saloniki and Cavalla, This un- 
fortunate incident has caused untold 
damage to the brand, and will result in 
a considerable loss to the shipper, and 
also to the Greek agent who has been 
largely responsible in building up the 
lucrative trade. 

As it is generally understood that clear 
grades of flour made from durum wheat 
are liable to increase in acidity more 
easily than clears made from other hard 
wheats, mills or shippers should not sell 
durum clears later than for April ship- 
ment in the spring, and not before Octo- 
ber in the fall. Thus the risk of having 
the flour arrive in Greece during extreme 
hot weather would be eliminated. Very 
high temperatures have prevailed in 
Greece recently, and undoubtedly this 
caused the increase in acidity content of 
the shipment to which reference is made. 

C. F. G. Ratxes. 
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GOTTLEIB EGGERT, VETERAN 
CHICAGO SALESMAN, DEAD 


Cuicaco, Iru.—Gottleib Eggert, 4002 
Joliet Road, Lyons, Ill., and the oldest 
flour salesman in the Chicago territory, 
died Aug. 18, aged 80. e had been 
connected with the trade and traveled in 
Chicago and suburban territory for 48 
years, and was one of the best-liked 
salesmen in this section. 

Mr. Eggert was originally a head 
miller, and many years ago was with 
the old Riverside (Ill.) Mill. Then he 
went with the Hanson Mill, on Lake 
Street at Union, Chicago. Here he 
_ worked about 20 years, and up to the 
time the mill was wrecked by explosion, 
and Mr. Hanson, the owner, was killed. 

From ihen on Mr. Eggert was en- 

aged in the selling of flour. John 

enes was Chicago manager for John 
F. B. Kern & Sons, and Mr. Eggert 
started with him, working for this mill- 
ing company for 16 years. When John 
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Benes went into the flour jobbing busi- 
ness on his own account, Mr. Eggert 
joined his sales staff, and had been with 
Mr. Benes about 12 years at the time of 
his death. 

Mr. Eggert was a very successful flour 
salesman. He enjoyed the confidence of 
the buyers, and had an exceptionally 
fine following. Funeral services were 
held Aug. 21 from the residence, with 
burial at Forest Home Cemetery, Forest 
Park, IIl. 
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AMENDMENT PLANNED FOR 
AUSTRALIAN BAKING LAW 


Mexsovurne, Avusrratia, July 22.—Un- 
der the day baking act in New South 
Wales, employees are not permitted to 
begin work until 6 a.m. In consequence, 
where advantage has to be taken of 
trains and coaches to carry bread into 
the country, consumers on Monday and 
days following holidays have to be sat- 
isfied with loaves two days old. 


The minister for labor and industries 
was asked to have the act amended so 
as to permit employees to start earlier, 
and thus enable the people in the coun- 
try districts to be supplied with fresh 
bread. He promised to have the indus- 
trial legislation so amended that no time 
will be stated in awards at which dif- 
ferent business and industries will begin 
work, but the number of hours to be 
worked and the rates of pay will be 
indicated. 

At present owner-bakers have an un- 
fair advantage over those employing 
labor, as they can work seven days a 
week, whereas employees cannot be 
worked on Sundays. It is held that all 
Sunday baking should be prohibited. 

To avoid troubles of an industrial na- 
ture in the baking trade in Melbourne, 
steps have been taken to establish a dis- 
putes committee representative of all 
employer and employee interests. A 
working constitution has been prepared, 
and is expected soon to be ratified. 

Cuaries J. MaTTrHEws. 
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The Outlook for American Wheat Exports 


From a Survey by the Grain, Hay and Feed Market News Service, 
of the Department of Agriculture 


the United States is the world’s 

largest wheat producer, only a rela- 
tively small proportion of that grain 
produced in the United States finds its 
way onto the world’s markets. Net ex- 
ports of wheat, including flour, from the 
United States during the 10 years 1916- 
26 have ranged from the low point of 
13.7 per cent of the small production of 
1925 to 37.5 per cent of the 1920 crop, 
or taken quantitatively, from 93,000,000 
to 813,000,000 bus, respectively. Out of 
a crop of 872,000,000 bus produced last 
season, net exports of wheat, including 
flour, totaled 191,000,000, or nearly 22 
per cent of the crop. 

The United Kingdom is the most im- 
portant foreign purchaser of American 
wheat, with exports of wheat, including 
flour, destined for that country averag- 
ing more than 30,000,000 bus annually, in 
addition to considerable quantities which 
move indirectly through Canada. Italy 
and the Netherlands are the next largest 
purchasers, with takings averaging some 
17,000,000 per year. China, including 
Kwantung and Hongkong, during recent 
years has been an important market for 
American wheat, mostly in the form of 
flour, and shipments to this country have 
averaged around 12,500,000 bus, while 
exports of wheat and flour to Belgium 
have totaled around 9,000,000. France 
takes annually around 8,000,000 bus 
wheat, a large part of which is durum, 
for her macaroni factories, while about 
an equal amount of bread wheat is 
shipped to Japan and Chosen. In addi- 
tion to the shipments reported as des- 
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SINGERS WANTED FOR CON- 
VENTION 


A “SECOND farewell appearance” 

of the bakers’ quartet society is 
promised as an entertainment feature 
at the annual bakers’ meeting and 
American Bakers Association con- 
vention to be held at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 24-28. 

It is urged that all bakers, allied 
tradesmen and their friends who 
have good voices send their names 
to one of the ringleaders of this so- 
ciety, in order that the singing may 
be truly representative of the in- 
dustry. 

E. T. Clissold, of the Bakers’ 
Helper, Chicago, is director of the 
singers; E. J. Hotchkiss, of the R. 
Z. Spaulding Co., Inc., Chicago, is 
concert master; Walter D. Phillips, 
of the American Diamalt Co., New 
York, is business manager; Otis B. 
Durbin, of the Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration, Chicago, is master of the 
wardrobe. 

Sentiment among those who heard 
the singing society in action at the 
convention last year is said to be in 
favor of barring “Sweet Adeline.” 


IN Sthe’ United “States is the fact that 








tined for these countries, some 30,000,000 
bus move through Canada and ultimately 
reach European consumers, making a 
total of nearly 70 per cent of the United 
States exports which may be accounted 
for in this way. The remainder of slight- 
ly over 30 per cent of the exports is 
widely distributed, with small quantities 
reaching into nearly every country of 
the world, even including such important 
exporting countries as Australia. 

Taking this season’s supply of wheat 
in the United States by classes, it ap- 
pears that the exportable surplus will 
consist mainly of hard red winter, durum 
and white, with smaller quantities of 
hard spring and possibly some soft red 
winter, although the supply of the lat- 
ter is below the normal domestic require- 
ments, and heavier eastward shipments 
of Pacific white wheat may be necessary 
to replenish the deficit in soft winter 
wheat for domestic use. 

The hard red winter wheat which 
makes up the largest portion of the total 
crop and furnishes the bulk of wheat 
for domestic consumption is also the 
most important export class. The sur- 
plus from this grade sold on the world’s 
market meets competition mainly from 
Argentina, and prices will be influenced 
by the supply available in that country. 
It is too early to give any definite in- 
formation on the outturn of that crop 
during the coming year, but trade re- 
ports indicate an increase in acreage, 
and conditions for seeding and germina- 
tion have been favorable. The harvest 
season of that country coming six months 
after the United States harvest, new crop 
Argentine wheat will not begin to move 
until the latter part of January or Feb- 
ruary, when a large part of the United 
States surplus may have been disposed 
of. With smaller supplies of old wheat 
on hand in Argentina on Aug. 1, less 
active competition during the remaining 
months of this season appears probable. 
The larger supply of native wheat in 
prospect in Europe, however, may some- 
what restrict the demand for American 
winter wheat. 

The large supplies of domestic durum 
will likely meet increased competition in 
European markets. Good harvests have 
been secured in Italy and North Africa, 
which will provide a larger supply of 
durum outside of the United States sur- 
plus for the requirements of the deficit 
countries during the current year. The 
total Italian wheat crop is nearly 40,- 
000,000 bus above the harvest of last 
season, and the combined production of 
Algeria and Tunis, the most important 
exporting countries of North Africa, 
show an increase of somewhat more than 
10,000,000. 

Italy and France are the principal for- 
eign markets. for American durum, which 
is used in these countries in the manu- 
facture of macaroni for both domestic 
and foreign trade. A large part of the 
requirement of France is met by impor- 
tations from North Africa, which are 
permitted to enter France free of duty. 
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A good crop in North Africa tends ty 
restrict demand for United States durum 
in the French market. Trade reports 
indicate a preference for African wheat 
on the French markets, because it pro- 
duces a higher percentage of semoling 
than American export durum, which js 
usually No. 2 grade. Italy, although , 
producer of durum wheat, is dependent 
upon foreign sources for a good portion 
of her requirements, and in recent years 
these have been supplied by the United 
States. Production of durum wheat jn 
Canada has increased rapidly, and this js 
becoming a factor in the world trade 
Inspections of Canadian durum wheat 
during the year ending Aug. 1 show an 
increase of more than 2,000,000 bus over 
those of 1927. 

White wheat from the Pacific Coast 
will probably meet less active competi- 
tion during the early months of the sea- 
son as a result of the relatively low sup- 
plies in. Australia, which is the most 
formidable competitor of this class in the 
world markets. The effect of the lower 
supplies in Australia, however, may be 
offset by the better native crop in China, 
which is the principal outlet for the 
export surplus of the Pacific Coast. In- 
dia, which in good crop years exports 
some white wheat, has produced a crop 
below normal domestic requirements, and 
it appears likely that imports during the 
latter months of the season may be nee- 
essary. 

Trade estimates indicate that some 1, 
500,000 bus Pacific Coast wheat movel 
to central western markets during the 
past crop year. The bulk of this was 
destined to St. Louis, but some went to 
Indiana and scattered points in the soft 
winter wheat areas of the central states, 
Most of it was shipped from interior 
points of Washington, Oregon and Idaho, 
but possibly 100 cars moved from ter- 
minal markets when the price differential 
was greatest. Soft white wheat ap- 
peared to be the preferred type, but 
some western white was also shipped 
eastward. Only relatively small amounts 
moved through the Panama Canal to 
Atlantic Coast ports during the season. 
The supply of this wheat for the current 
year, although below last season, is con- 
siderably above local requirements. With 
prospects of a rather dull demand from 
the Orient and a short supply of soft 
winter wheat in the central western 
states, liberal quantities may again move 
eastward, even with the prevailing 
freight rate of 40c bu from _ interior 
points in the Pacific Northwest to central 
western markets. 

With little likelihood of Russian wheat 
coming into the world markets this sea- 
son, the chief competitor of the United 
States hard red spring wheat will be the 
Canadian spring wheat, from which in- 
creased competition appears probable. 
The carry-over of this class in North 
America is unusually large, and _ these 
supplies will continue to be a weakening 
intluence in the market during the early 
months of the season. : 
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SECRET BIDS FOR WHEAT 
RAISE PREMIUMS IN OHIO 


ToLepo, Ouro, Aug. 21.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The new arrangement of secret 
bidding for wheat in Ohio territory is 
causing a rapid advance in premiums. 
The Toledo bid for No. 2 red on Aug. 
18 showed a range of $1.35@1.36 bu, 
or 23@24c over the Chicago September 
future. The raising of premiums in an 
effort to get wheat evidently is not ac- 
complishing its purpose; rather, it en- 
courages farmers not to sell. Wheat re- 
ceipts here on Aug. 20 were 60 cars, of 
which 30.were soft wheat. A large per- 
centage of the 297 cars received last 
week was of the hard variety. The com- 
petition between millers and grain deal- 
ers for wheat is leading nowhere, and 
demoralizing a condition already bad 
envugh. 

oo] 

LARGER CANADIAN WHEAT STOCKS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Stocks of wheat 
in Canada at the end of the 1927-28 
crop year were 76,484,000 bus, compared 
with 50,765,000 on July 31, 1927, accord- 
ing to a report received by the United 
States Department of Commerce from 
the Dominion bureau of statistics. 
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BAKERY CONVENTION 
PLANS PROGRESSING 


Details of Bakers’ Luncheon and Retail 
Cake Santi. e * A ed by 
American Bakers Association 





Recent announcements by the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association have furnished 
a more detailed picture of the program 
of the annual bakers’ meeting and Amer- 
jean Bakers Association convention, to 
be held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Sept. 24-28. Henry Stude, president of 
the association, has announced that the 
bakers’ luncheon, given on the opening 
day of the convention, will introduce a 
new feature this year. It is planned to 
have Mr, Stude and members of the staff 
of the institute, and members of the 
board of governors of the association 
occupy tables on opposite sides of the 
rom. The reports of the various de- 
partments of the institute and associa- 
tion will be made at intervals from the 
first table, giving bakers and their 
friends an idea of the work of the asso- 
ciation. When this has been concluded, 
Mr. Frazier and the governors will take 
charge. The governors from each sec- 
tion of the country will give a brief re- 
port of the situation of the industry in the 
territory they represent. It is felt that 
this method will afford a comprehensive 
picture of the baking industry through- 
out the nation. 

The program of the cake and retail 
section has not been completed. Four 
sessions are planned, and there will be a 
general discussion of the various fac- 
tors in cake production, with illustra- 
tions from actual bakeshop practice. 
Mrs. Mary M. Brooke, of the Purity 
Bakeries Corporation, is chairman of this 
section. 

The association hopes to make this 
year’s convention the most useful on 
record, and to this end the week’s pro- 
gram has been filled almost entirely with 
shop talk. Two general sessions are 
planned, and all the routine business of 
the convention will have been completed 
by the second day. The annual banquet 
will be held on the evening of Sept. 25, 
with Frederick Frazier, chairman of the 
board of governors, acting as toastmas- 
ter. Ellis Baum will be stage manager, 
and William Morris, Jr., official story 
teller. 
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BAKERS’ ADVERTISING TO BE 
EXHIBITED AT CONVENTION 


With the desire to stimulate educa- 
tional advertising campaigns by bakers 
against the pernicious food faker, the 
American Bakers Association has insti- 
tuted a contest and exhibit of advertis- 
ing at the association convention and 
annual bakers’ meeting, to be held at 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 24-28. 
A prize will be offered for the best ex- 
hibit, and the association urges every 
baker who can send in examples of his 
advertising campaigns to do so. The as- 
sociation desires to have all material in 
hand by Sept. 15. 


OPERATIVES DISCUSS PROBLEMS 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—The quarterly 
luncheon meeting of District No. 2, As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, was held 
here at the Baltimore Hotel on Aug. 18. 
About 70 were present, and after lunch- 
eon various milling problems were dis- 
cussed informally for three or four hours. 
The first topic to be considered was 
brought up by R. C. Barr, an insurance 
company’s safety and liability expert, 
who said that he had been investigating, 
on behalf of his company, the reason for 
the high rates of mill accident insur- 
ance. He gave those present some idea 
of the conclusions to which he had come, 
and emphasized the importance of re- 
ducing the number of accidents in mills 
m order -that the insurance companies 
might lower their rates. He said he 
could see no real reason why there 
Should be so'many accidents in mills, 
and that if all took the precautions that 
some did, there would be a good oppor- 
tunity for the premiums to be reduced. 
This talk led to some discussion, most 
of which centered about the inefficiency 
of inspectors, more particularly those 
of the state. Many millers said that the 
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recommendations made by a number of 
inspectors, especially those employed by 
the state, showed that they had no tech- 
nical knowledge of milling and were 
therefore entirely unsuited to their posi- 
tions. Some millers told of accidents 
that had happened in their plants, while 
others described precautions that their 
companies were taking. 

The paper read by Alex Gillespie, su- 
perintendent of the M. D. King Milling 
Co., Pittsfield, Ill, at the last national 
convention of the association, came in 
for considerable discussion. Tempering 
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and other steps in grinding were dealt 
with extensively. 

After some talk about the protein and 
ash content of this year’s wheat, the 
meeting adjourned. 

oo 

Canada’s foreign trade in May totaled 
$233,786,411, an increase of $28,025,985, 
or 18 per cent, over the corresponding 
month last year. Canada’s imports for 
May, 1928, were $113,582,238, an increase 
of $19,169,799, or 20 per cent, and ex- 
ports were $120,154,173, a gain of $8,- 
856,186, or 7 per cent, over 1927. 
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When Maine Was a Wheat Flour Milling State 
By Alfred Elden 


T Dresden, Maine, the Kennebec 
River receives the waters of East- 
ern River, a smaller tributary. 

Near the mouth of the latter stand the 
picturesque ruins of an old stone build- 
ing, a reminder of the crumbling castles 
of Spain. This is all that is left of a 
grist mill that began its life more than 
a century ago. One of the decrepit walls 
is shown in the accompanying picture. 

William D. Patterson, attorney and 
historian, of Wiscasset, whose father at 
one time owned an interest in the mill, 
has just completed an extensive research 
into available records and tells an inter- 
esting story of its origin and subsequent 
history. 

“The Massachusetts legislature,” said 
Mr. Patterson, “by an act approved Jan. 
20, 1818, empowered George Houdlette 
‘to build a tide mill or mills at Eastern 
River, in the town of Dresden.’ This 
was just previous to Maine being set off 
from Massachusetts as a separate state. 
Whether the mill was built I do not 
know. 

“A note made by the late Charles E. 
Allen states that the stone grist mill 
was built by George Houdlette, of Dres- 
den, in 1821. The earliest record I have 
found is contained in a mortgage given 
by George and Louis Houdlette to the 
Gardiner Bank, of Gardiner, in 1829, 
wherein is described a mill privilege ‘on 
the easterly side of Eastern River near 
the head of Goud’s Creek, so called, with 
the stone grain mill on the same.’ 

“For such improvement of the privi- 
lege as Houdlette required it was neces- 
sary to build three dams, one of which, 
upon the Nequasset Stream, built near 
the site of an old beaver dam, was 300 
feet long and wide enough for a cart 
track, and it was so used by people liv- 
ing in the vicinity. The cost of the stone 
mill and the three dams was said to have 
been $6,000, a considerable sum in those 
days of very low wages. 

“The Houdlettes had a grain mill and 
a plaster mill in the stone building, the 
plaster department being in the base- 
ment. The plaster rock was brought in 
by the cargo, and lightered from the 





WHAT, NO ICE CREAM? 


WHENEVER the expedition head- 

ed by Commander Richard E. 
Byrd desires to observe any especial 
occasion while in the Antarctic re- 
gions, plenty of cake and doughnuts 
should be available to add to the 
spirit of the celebration. 

Two tons of prepared cake flour 
and a half ton of prepared doughnut 
flour left the plant of the Conti- 
nental Milling Co., Ellicott City, Md., 
last week, consigned to the expedi- 
tion at New Zealand. All that the 
explorers will have to do to turn 
the flour into cake and doughnuts 
is to add water and bake the mixture. 

The consignment was sent to New 
York by rail, and will leave that 
port immediately for New Zealand. 
At this point the Byrd expedition 
will pick it up while en route to its 
base in the Antarctic. 

Due to the long distance the flour 
will travel and to conditions of stor- 
age in the Antarctic, particular care 
was taken in packing the flour. It 
was put up in units of 50 Ibs in 
hermetically sealed tin cases. 
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Kennebec up Eastern River into the creek 
to the mill. 

“My father told me that it was about 
1845 that he and L. F. Rittal hired the 
mill and privilege of L. W. Lithgow, of 
Augusta, into whose possession it had 
fallen years before through the fore- 


“The mill-wheel has fallen to pieces, Ben 
Bolt, 
The rafters have tumbled in, 
And a quiet which crawls round the 
walls as you gaze 
Has followed the olden din.” 


closure of a mortgage. The mill burned 
in 1849. In November of that year, Pat- 
terson & Rittal purchased the privilege 
and the remains of the old mill. 

“After repairing the mill the new 
owners installed a bolt, and ground 
wheat and made flour for farmers who 
a short time before this had begun to 
raise large quantities of winter wheat. 
They had been influenced to do this by 
the Rev. William A. Drew, who then had 
charge of a publication called the Gos- 
pel Banner. 

“Drew procured seed wheat and sup- 
plied many farmers with it. Through 
the columns of the Gospel Banner he 
persistently advocated the raising of 
wheat by all the farmers within carrying 
distance of the old grist mill. The seed 
so supplied came to be known far and 
wide as ‘Banner Wheat. The mill 
ground large quantities of both corn and 
wheat. 

“Father disposed of his interest in the 
mill and privilege more than 50 years 
ago, so Rittal became the sole owner. At 
his death it passed to a son, Frederick 
H. Rittal, and the present ownership is 
in the Rittal family.” 

The mill operated up to about 25 years 
ago, when it was again swept by fire. 

at ended its career of usefulness as 
a grist mill. A rough, wooden shedlike 
structure was built close to the crum- 
bling walls, where the present owner at 
times saws lumber for boat building and 
general carpenter work. 
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GRAIN MEN ARRANGE 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Outline for Annual Meeting Announced by 
Grain Dealers’ National Association— 
Three-Day Session Planned 


Announcement has been made of the 
program for the annual convention of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
to be held at the Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, Sept. 24-26. The morning sessions 
of the three days will be devoted to 
business, while the afternoons and eve- 
nings will be given over to entertain- 
ment. 

On the morning of Sept. 24, following 
the invocation, addresses of welcome will 
be given by Malcolm E. Nichols, mayor 
of Boston, and Albert K. Tapper, presi- 
dent of the Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change. S. P. Mason, Sioux City, Iowa, 
will respond for the grain dealers. As 
a feature of this session, C. D. Sturte- 
vant will deliver the president’s address, 
followed by the report of the secretary- 
treasurer. 

On the next day, Dr. Stanley L. 
Krebs, of New York, will talk on “Con- 
structive Optimism,” and Dr. Wesley A. 
Sturges, of Yale University, will discuss 
arbitration of trade disputes. The. re- 
mainder of the morning will be taken 
up with committee reports. Addresses 
by Dr. William H. Guthrie, of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, and W. 
E. Suits, president of the American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association, and reports 
of various committees, will be the pro- 
gram for the third day. 

Features of the entertainment pro- 
gram include an inspection of the Bos- 
ton navy yard and a steamer trip on 
Massachusetts Bay. A novelty ball will 
be held in the Statler Hotel on Sept. 24, 
and the thirty-second annual banquet 
will be held on the following evening. 
The names of those who will speak at 
the banquet have not been announced. 
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NEW ITEN BISCUIT CO. IS 
REPORTED FORMED AT OMAHA 


Minneapouis, Minn.—The Minneapolis 
Tribune for Aug. 16, 1928, reports the 
formation of a new Iten Biscuit Co., at 
Omaha, Neb. O. H. Barmettler, who 
has been active head of the company for 
20 years, will continue in charge. H. F. 
Vories will remain as chairman of the 
board of directors, which will include 
O. H. Barmettler and F. J. Iten. It was 
announced that there will be no change 
in the policy of the company. A recent 
report announced the sale of the Iten 
Biscuit Co. to the National Biscuit Co. 
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WHEAT SHIPMENTS DOUBLED 

San Francisco, Cat.—Wheat. ship- 
ments more than double the tonnage of 
the previous fiscal year passed through 
the Panama Canal during the year ended 
June 30, 1928. The total of 3,035,884 
tons represented almost 15 per cent of 
all Atlantic bound cargo, and ranked 
wheat third in volume of various com- 
modities. Of the total amount, 1,901,241 
long tons originated in Canada, 1,124,588 
in the United States, 5,144 in North 
America, and 4,911 in miscellaneous 
areas, 
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ALBERS BROS.’ REPORT 

San Francisco, Cat.—The Albers 
Bros. Milling Co. statement shows profits 
of $732,252, before bond interest and 
interest to banks, for the year ended 
June 30. After interest, depreciation, 
and $158,000 preferred dividends, the 
common stock earned $11 a share. Sales 
for the year show an increase of 10 per 
cent, and the profit, compared with the 
previous year, shows a 20 per cent in- 
crease. 
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WHEATSWORTH, INC., EARNINGS 

Wheatsworth, Inc., manufacturer of 
graham crackers, whole wheat and self- 
rising flour, shows a gain of 79 per cent 
in earnings during the first six months 
of 1928 over the same period in 1927, the 
Wall Street Journal reports. The com- 
pany is building a seven-story addition 
to its New York plant, which will be 
ready for occupancy in September. 
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CAPPER WISHES TO 
PROTECT THE MILLER 


The Kansas Senator Says That Millers, Next 
to Farmers, Lose Heaviest in Grain 
Speculation 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Attributing re- 
cent declines in grain prices to “the 
poker players of the Chicago wheat pit,” 
Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, in a 
statement prepared here and put forth in 
his own publications, says that he pro- 
poses to press for the passage, at the 
next session of Congress, his bill for 
curbing “unbridled ‘short’ selling and 
‘long’ buying” of grain on the exchanges. 
This bill would greatly stiffen the fed- 
eral grain futures act, which it would 
amend in several particulars. “Next to 
the farmers,” says Senator Capper, “the 
millers are interested in the curbing of 
undue speculation in wheat,” and then 
he quotes in full the resolution adopted 
by the Millers’ National Federation in 
May calling for the publication daily by 
the Department of Agriculture “in segre- 
gated form, for each grain and active 
future, the volume of trading and the 
open contracts in all contract markets.” 
This is provided for in the Capper bill. 

“The poker players of the Chicago 
wheat pit have gambled away more than 
$75,000,000 of Kansas farmers’ wheat 
money during the last 90 days,” says the 
senator. “It started with one of those 
before-harvest ‘drives’ which have so 
often demoralized the milling industry 
as well as the farmers’ market. Rob- 
bing farmers is the grain gambler’s spe- 
cialty.” 
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W. L. HARVEY MAKES MOVIE 
RECORD OF ORIENTAL TRIP 


Mrinneapouits, Minn.—W. L. Harvey, 
secretary of the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, who recently returned 
from a four months’ trip to the Orient, 
accompanied by A. J. MacMillan, ex- 
port manager of the Moose Jaw mill at 
Calgary, told of his experiences at a 
Lion’s Club luncheon in Minneapolis on 
Aug. 15. He illustrated his remarks 
with moving pictures which he himself 
took on the trip. 

Their itinerary took them through 
Japan, Korea, part of Manchuria and 
China. They spent some time in Pekin, 
traveling overland through portions of 
the war-torn part of China, but were 
not molested in any way. Mr. Harvey 
paid a tribute to the merchants of China, 
saying they were the equal of any in any 
other country, and were carrying on 
their business successfully in the face of 
unsettled conditions. and the lack of a 
central government. 

Mr. Harvey is of the opinion that, 
given peace-time conditions, the develop- 
ment in China during the next 10 years 
will have far-reaching importance on 
business conditions in the United States. 

A dinner given by business acquaint- 
ances to Mr. Harvey and Mr. MacMil- 
lan, while they were in Japan, lasted 
from 5:30 to 10:30, during which time 
they sat or squatted as best they could 
on cushions. The Japanese take their 
theatricals seriously, Mr. Harvey said, in 
describing a theater party they attend- 
ed, which lasted from 4:30 to 11 p.m. 

Some of the pictures were of trade 
interest, especially those showing the 
coolies transferring flour from barges 
to godowns, or warehouses, in Tientsin. 
Some of the coolies carried five 49-lb 
sacks on their head and shoulders. 
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Cc. M. HARDENBERGH CONVALESCES 

Kansas Cirry, Mo.—Clarence M. Har- 
denbergh, president of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., has recovered suffi- 
ciently from his recent operation for ap- 
pendicitis to be removed to his home 
from the hospital. It is expected that 
he will not return to his office until early 
in October. 
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PIGGLY WIGGLY WESTERN STORES 

Statement of the Piggly Wiggly 
Western States Co., Los Angeles, for 
the six months ending June 30 shows a 
net profit of $192,414, after charges, but 
before federal taxes, the Wall Street 
Journal reports. This compares with 
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$143,343 during the same period in 1927. 
The company has outstanding 82,000 
shares of no par class A common stock, 
and 100,000 no par shares of class B 
common. Piggly Wiggly Western States 
Co. operates 169 stores in California, 14 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, and 19 in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SPERRY FLOUR CO.’S STATEMENT 

San Francisco, Cat.—While the net 
income of the Sperry Flour Co. for the 
year ended June 30, 1928, was $1,071,583, 
against $823,879 for the preceding year, 
the annual statement, made public on 
Aug. 14, reports a deficit of $83,994 as 
the result of the reduction in surplus 
during the year of $1,096,286. The major 
items accounting for this reduction in 
surplus are a provision for additional 
income taxes prior to 1922, $704,571, 
which amount the federal government 
has finally reported as a liability, neces- 
sary adjustment of book value of plant 
properties to conform to the income tax 
audit of June 30, 1922, $602,732, and 
capital surplus written off against prop- 


erty, $337,421. Gross sales for the year 
were $34,592,437, compared with $32,805,- 
833 for the previous one. First mort- 
gage bonds of an aggregate par value 
of $209,000 were redeemed during the 
year, and $145,000 preferred stock was 
redeemed in compliance with the pre- 
ferred stock redemption clause. Total 
assets of the company stand at $16,017,- 
032, against $16,705,904 as of June 30, 
1927. 
oS 

A CALIFORNIA CHAIN PROSPERS 

San Francisco, Cat.—Mutual Stores, 
Inc., operating a chain of over -200 stores 
and bakeries in central California, re- 
ports gross sales of $5,113,551 for the 
four months ended June 30, last, com- 
pared with $2,753,824 for the same period 
last year. Gross sales this year are at 
the annual rate of $15,000,000, compared 
with $9,894,136 for the last fiscal year. 
Recent financing has placed the company 
in a strong position, with current assets 
of more than two for one, and ample 
capital to provide for plans to extend 
the business. 
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The Decline in the Price of Wheat 


From a Survey by the Grain, Hay and Feed Market News Service 
of the Department of Agriculture 


have tended steadily downward since 

early in May. At the end of April, 
wheat had reached the highest price of 
the season, following the advance through 
February, March and particularly April, 
when crop conditions especially in the 
winter wheat areas of the United States 
and parts of Europe were very unfavor- 
able, and when there were indications 
that the world’s supply of bread grains 
would closely approximate the import 
requirements of the deficit areas. From 
May through June and July crop condi- 
tions improved steadily, not only in the 
United States, but in Canada and in im- 
portant European countries. There was 
also less apprehension as to the supply 
for the remainder of the season, and 
when it became apparent around July 1 
that the remaining stocks were material- 
ly larger than last year and that the 
1928 crop in the Northern Hemisphere 
would probably be as large as, if not 
larger than, last season, prices declined 
sharply, and at the middle of August 
averaged lower than at any time since 
June 15, 1924. 

Winter wheat prices suffered the most. 
No. 2 hard winter at Kansas City de- 
clined from the season’s peak of $1.69 
for the week efding May 4 to $1.05 for 
the week ending Aug. 11, while No. 2 
soft red winter at St. Louis declined 
from $2.20 at the first of May, which 
was the highest point since the World 
War period, to $1.34 on Aug. 11. Soft 
winter wheat prices are still relatively 
high, compared with hard winter, and 
reflect the short supply of this class of 
wheat. 

Spring wheat also declined sharply. 
Weekly sales of No. 1 dark northern at 
Minneapolis averaged $1.74 bu for the 
week ending May 4, but had declined 
to $1.27 for the week ending Aug. 11. 
No. 2 amber durum at Minneapolis de- 
clined 45c bu from the high point of 
$1.48 at the first of May to $1.03 for 
the week ending Aug. 11. Pacific Coast 
markets also declined sharply. Soft and 
western white wheats were quoted in 
Portland, Oregon, on the last of April 
at around $1.59 bu, and on Aug. 9 at 
$1.18, a decline of 41c for that period, 

Price declines of good milling quality 
native wheats in important European 
markets have been less drastic than those 
in United States wheat, and averaged 
around 25c bu, excepting in Italy, where 
native wheat was selling Aug. 10 nearly 
50c lower than early in May. At Ham- 
burg, Germany, native wheat was quoted 
at $1.88% at the peak, May 11, com- 
pared with $1.50%, on Aug. 10. At 
Paris, France, prices declined from $1.92 
on May 4 to $1.64% on Aug. 10, while 
at Milan, Italy, native wheat declined 
from the high point of $2.19%4, May 4, 
to $1.70% on Aug. 10. Prices at Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, declined from $1.59, 
May II, to $1.41%, Aug. 3. 

Canadian prices reached their peak at 


Prieve te of most classes of wheat 


the same time as did those in the United 
States. Sales of No, 1 northern spring 
at Winnipeg averaged $1.63 during the 
week ending May 4. Since that time the 
trend has been steadily downward, and 
for the week ending Aug. 11 sales of 
No. 1 northern spring averaged $1.20, 
a decline of 43c. 

Based upon the spread in prices paid 
for various percentages of high protein 
winter and spring wheat, premiums for 
protein have been reduced 3@5c bu since 
the sharp price decline began about the 
first of May. At that time 13 per cent 
protein No. 2 hard winter wheat was 
bringing on an average 12c more than 
12 per cent protein wheat of the same 
class and grade, but at the middle of 
August it was bringing only 7c over the 
12 per cent. At Minneapolis 14 per cent 
protein No. 1 dark northern wheat was 
bringing 15c more on an average than 
13 per cent at the first of May, but only 
124%2c more at the middle of August. 

The new crop of hard winter wheat 
appears to be averaging slightly lower 
in protein than that of 1927. Protein 
tests made during July on 16,000 cars 
winter wheat at Kansas City showed an 
average of 11.82 per cent, compared with 
one of 12.02 per cent on 7,238 tests made 
in that market during July, 1927. 





SOME THOUGHTS ON THE 
TRADE JOURNAL 


THIs flattering sentiment is dis- 

tilled from a recent bulletin of 
the Individual Retailers’ Associa- 
tion, which hangs up its headquar- 
ters shingle at Bethel, Ohio: 

“*Why Some Trade Associations 
Fail,’ as presented to you here for 
your careful and earnest considera- 
tion before the time of our Manches- 
ter meeting, was taken from the pages 
of the July 25 issue of The North- 
western Miller, a journal for the 
flour milling trade. This is only an- 
other illustration of the great bene- 
fits derived from trade journals. 
Every retailer should take all the 
trade journals he possibly can find 
the time to read. It is only like go- 
ing to the movies—you see what is 
going on in your world of trade. On 
behalf of The Northwestern Miller, 
the writer cannot resist saying that 
the cost of the journal is worth many 
times the price charged for it. In 
fact one issue of the 52 pays you well 
the price of a yearly subscription. 
The article in question cannot be 
quoted its true value to our organi- 
zation of individual retailers. It can 
make success for us a certainty—if 
we only study what Mr. St. Elmo 
Lewis has here presented. Read 
again this article and let us keep it 
in mind throughout the life of our 
organization.” 
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SELLING ON CONSIGNMENT 
HURTS AUSTRALIAN MILLs 


MeLzourne, Ausrratia, July 23.—Thp 
condition of the flour milling industry 
throughout Australia leaves much to be 
desired. Although large quantities of 
flour have been exported in the last 
month or two, they have represented 
business entered into some time ago. 

Millers generally are much concerned 
It is reported that a very substantia] 
quantity of flour has been sold at 
loss, while in other cases there has been 
no margin of profit to speak of. 

Discussing the subject, the Melbourne 
Argus points out that in the larger mar- 
kets which draw supplies freely from 
Australia it was evident that the buyers 
were fully apprised of the position jn 
the commonwealth and, consequently, 
they were not inclined to co-operate to 
any extent, believing that a considerable 
portion of the shipments which have 
been made would be on consignment, 
Their judgment appears to have been 
correct, particularly with regard to 
Egypt. 

It is understood that the volume of 
flour in transit unsold to that destina- 
tion covers some thousands of tons, 
Melbourne and Sydney millers consider 
that Western Australia is largely re- 
sponsible for the Egyptian market for 
Australian flour becoming unprofitable 
for this reason. It is also believed that 
shipments from both Sydney and Mel- 
bourne are going forward to Alexandria 
unsold, but the quantity is far less than 
ir. the case of Western Australia. 

Another market unsatisfactory to 
Australia is Java, because of the keen 
competition of some of the millers and 
the cutting of prices to an unprofitable 
level. The milling industry in Victoria 
is declared to be in a very depressed 
state, and unless the acceptance of un- 
remunerative prices is stopped they will 
have to still further reduce mill working 
time. At present, millers state it would 
be more advantageous to sell wheat in 
the form of grain than as flour. By so 
doing they gain a benefit of about 3d bu. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 
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STANDARD MILLING CO.’S 
ANNUAL STATEMENT FILED 


New York, N. Y.—Stockholders of the 
Standard Milling Co. will meet on Sept. 
19 to vote on a plan, approved by direc- 
tors, to issue at intervals 25,000 shares 
stock to certain of its officers and em- 
ployees, and to others engaged actively 
in the conduct of its business. Four 
directors will also be elected at this 
meeting. 

Report of the Standard Milling Co. 
and subsidiaries for the year ending June 
30 shows a net profit of $1,698,808, after 
interest, taxes, etc., the Wall Street 
Journal reports. This is equivalent, 
after preferred dividends, to $10.48 a 
share earned on 124,975 shares of com- 
mon stock. These figures compare with 
$1,772,752, or $11.07 per share, in the 
preceding year. 

Consolidated income account for year 
ended June 30, 1928: 


Year ended June 30 
1928 


1927 








er ree $1,698,808 $1,772,7 
Preferred dividends .... 389,250 389,250 
Common dividends ..... 624,693 624,662 
SNES kd avi cus cbedee $684,865 $758,840 
Previous surplus ....... 7,216,022 6,457,182 


Profit and loss surplus. .$7,900,887 $7,216,022 
_ ><> 
QUESTION WISDOM OF WHEAT PRICE 
Winnirec, Man.—The Canadian pool’s 
initial payment on wheat was the sub- 
ject of an editorial in the Western Pro- 
ducer for Aug. 15, a Saskatchewan pub- 
lication recognized as an organ of the 
Canadian wheat pool movement. It ad- 
vised the caréful consideration of the 
initial payment on wheat this season, in 
view of the present low market price, 
and indicated that $1 bu is too high for 
a first payment at this time. For the 
past four years the western wheat pools 
have made an initial payment of $1, on 
No. 1 northern wheat, basis in store Fort 
William and Port Arthur, but not for 
many years has the open market price 
of wheat been so low in Winnipeg just 
prior to the harvesting of a new crop. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Last week was rather a disappointing 
one for spring wheat mills. The strength 
in wheat at the beginning of the week 
brought in considerable inquiry, but buy- 
ing lasted only a day or two. Since then, 
there has been practically nothing doing. 
The total bookings for the week ended 
Aug. 18 were less than 150 per cent of 
capacity, and considerably under one 
half of the week before. 

Corn Belt Buyers.—Millers report that 
the buyers in what might be called the 
corn belt, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana and 
most of the central and middle wes‘%ern 
states, have done practically no buying 
of new spring wheat flour to date. The 
impression seems to prevail that after 
Labor Day, Sept. 3, the movement of the 
new crop will be well under way, and 
prices will have declined to about the 
low point. In consequence, buyers in 
the territory mentioned and elsewhere 
are marking time. 

The price situation is anything but 
satisfactory. A good many buyers are 
willing to anticipate their needs, but 
their ideas as to prices are not anywhere 
in line with what mills have to ask. In 
some of the larger cities there is appar- 
ently a spread of 50@90c bbl in asking 
prices, on presumably the same grades 
of flour. Some mills, in an endeavor to 
gain a foothold, are quoting prices that 
others say are ridiculously low. 

Shipping Directions. — Temporarily, 
shipping directions are very light. Some 
companies are getting enough to keep 
them running half capacity, while others 
are not doing even this well. One prin- 
cipal Minneapolis company had its larg- 
est unit idle for four days last week. 

There is some export inquiry, but very 
little business. Business with the Unit- 
ed Kingdom is reported as almost im- 
possible, even by companies operating 
mills at Buffalo. A little business is be- 
ing done with South America, but the 
volume is negligible. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Aug. 21 Year ago 

SE acctssnesecoc $6.85@7.10 $7.85 @8.05 
Standard patent ..... 6.45@6.75 7.45@7.65 
Second patent ....... 6.30@6.40 7.20@7.35 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.05@6.10 6.60@6.70 
First clear, jute*..... 5.90@6.00 6.40@6.50 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.20@4.70 4.75@4.90 
Whole wheat ........ 6.50@6.55 7.10@7.30 
Graham, standard .... 5.60@5.65 6.40@6.60 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLINAS 


Durum millers report very little inter- 
est in semolinas, notwithstanding the ad- 
vance in prices. Manufacturers, here and 
there, are taking a car to tide them over 
until after Sept. 1. They apparently 
figure that when new crop durum is 
moving in volume, both premiums and 
the option will decline to a point more 
nearly in line with their ideas. Many 
are looking for the best grade to sell at 
2%@3c lb, Minneapolis. Today (Aug. 
21) No. 2 semolina is held by mills at 
8%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, stand- 
ard 34%¢, special grade and fancy patent 
3c, and No. 3 semolina 2%@3c. 

In the week ending Aug. 18, nine Min- 
heapolis and interior mills made 52,859 
bbls durum products, compared with 43,- 
978 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 16 were in operation Aug. 21: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill, 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill (one half). 
miTthwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
chor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 
Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
, F, G and rye mills. 


— 
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Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity ou.put of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

P< A ee 460,800 230,925 50 
Previous weck .. 460,800 226,740 4) 
eee BS. oa ss ce 460,800 198,122 43 
Two years ago... 529,200 213,311 40 
Three years ago. 522,000 228,524 44 
Four years ago.. 522,600 256,789 46 
Five years ago... 561,100 272,940 48 


Direct export shipmen’s by M'nneapo- 
lis mills were none lest week, none in 
the previous week, 500 bbls a yexr ago, 
and 1,721 two years ago. 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weckly Flour Pet. 

caprcily output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 12-18 ...... 286,200 164,834 58 

Previous week .. 339,600 199,483 59 

FOO GEO ....00. 440,700 221,849 50 

Two years ago... 423,690 214,571 51 

Three years ago. 433,890 235,885 54 

Four years ago.. 426,690 244,118 . 
Five years ago... 329,940 182,331 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
July 21 71 70,500 225,838 207,843 4,201 5,424 
July 28 71 71,050 241,863 225,519 7,898 1,666 
Aug. 70 70,450 235,497 222,338 15,059 1, 
Aug. 11 60 56,600 199,434 173,481 16,376 3, 
Aug. 18 47 47,700 164,834 134,801 205 
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CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa, from Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Aug. 18, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 


--—Output——_ -——Exports—, 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 


Minneapolis ...12,462 10,850 73 100 
St. Pawl ...... 420 555 29 29 
Duluth-Sup. - 1,021 864 re as 
OURO ccccviss 11,364 10,662 250 136 


PROPOSED RATE ADVANCE HALTED 


On petition of the Minneapolis Traffic 
Association, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has suspended until March 
15 an advance in freight rates on flour 
from Minneapolis to western points by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road. The suspended schedules pro- 
posed to restrict the application of ship- 
ments which now take grain or grain 
products rates, so that these rates would 
not apply when the shipments were pre- 
pared for human consumption. Had the 
proposed restriction become effective, the 
rate on flour from Minneapolis to Clay- 
more, S. D., for instance, would have 
been increased from 2642c to 72¥%ec per 
100 lbs, and to Lemmon, S. D., from 
264%ec to 51l4¥%c. The Commission will 
undertake an investigation into the jus- 
tice of the proposed changes. 


PILLSBURY COMPANY OFFICE PICNIC 


The office staff of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., with their families, held their 
annual picnic at Chisago City, Minn., 
Aug. 21. Busses were provided by the 
company for those who did not drive 
their own cars. An elaborate sports 
program was arranged, with a dance in 
the evening. C. H. Dennison was chair- 
man of the committee. The officers of 
the company and the heads of the sales 
departments, with their wives, acted as 
a reception committee. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL’S ANNUAL MEETING 

At the annual meeting of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., held at New Ulm Aug. 
14, the old officers were re-elected. H. 
L. Beecher was named president and 
general manager, E. C. Veeck first vice 
president, C. A. Taney second vice pres- 
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icent, and A. O. Olson secretary-treas- 
urer. Earnings for the fiscal year ended 
July 31 were the most satisfactory in 
his ory. During the year the company 
added a large fee’ warehouse to i's 
plant, and installed a lot of new equip- 
ment. It has had a crew of painters 
working all summer, repainting i‘s mills, 
warehouses, elevators, etc., so that the 
plant presents a prosperous appearance. 
The company’s string of elevators 
southern Minnesota and 
South Dakota also is in splendid physical 
condition. 
NOTES 

H. P. Gallaher, president of the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
was in New York last week. 

The Cannon Valley Milling Co. has 
moved its offices into the new addition 
to the Chamber of Commerce. 

J. A. Poehler left Minneapolis Aug. 
18 for Winnipeg, to join the office sales 
staff of the British America Elevator 
Co., Ltd. 

The Capital Flour Mills, Inc. St. 
Paul, has installed a Niagara wheat 
washer and a 48-inch diameter McDan- 
iels drier. 

E. P. Mitchell, regional vice presi- 
dent for the Washburn Crosby Co. at 
New York, visited Minneapolis over the 
week end. 

J. J. Kelly, head of the Kelly Flour 
Co., Chicago, motored to Wabasha, 
Minn., last week, and was in Minneapolis 
Aug. 18-19. 

Frank R. Prina, of the Frank R. 
Prina Corporation, flour, New York, vis- 
ited his mill connections in the North- 
west last week. 

George E. Squires, former chief dep- 
uty grain inspector for Minnesota, died 
recently at Fort Worth, Texas, and was 
buried in St. Paul, Aug. 15. 

The National Association of Retail 
Grocers will bring the national food 
show to Minneapolis in October, 1928. 
It will be held in the new auditorium. 

Harry G. Randall, president of the 
Kansas City Washburn Crosby unit of 
General Mills, Inc., visited headquarters 
of the corporation in Minneapolis last 
week. 

F. A. Ruenitz, president of the Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., who has 
been abroad for two months, sailed from 
England Aug. 11, and expects to reach 
home about Aug. 27. 

T. F. Naughtin, bakers’ supplies, 
Omaha, Neb., with his wife and family, 
have been motoring through northern 
Minnesota, and were in Minneapolis Aug. 
21 on their way home. 

Otis B. Durbin, of Chicago, buyer for 
the Purity Bakeries Corporation, spent 
the week end in Minneapolis, and has 
left for his annual crop inspection trip 
through the Dakotas and western Can- 
ada. 

John S. Pillsbury, vice president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., will skip- 
per his yacht, Wizard II, in the annual 
regatta of the Inland Lakes Yachting 
Association at Lake Geneva, Wis., this 
week. 


Following the sale of the G. E. Gee 
Grain Co.’s terminal elevator in Minne- 
apolis, George C. Gee, who for many 
years managed the elevator and did the 
buying and selling on the exchange floor, 
is open for a new connection. 


The International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has increased the capacity of its 
Buffalo mill to 2,950 bbls. L. E. Smith, 
superintendent, returned last week from 
Buffalo, and is this week visiting the 
company’s mills in western Canada. 


Out-of-town visitors at the cereal 
chemists’ picnic, held at Kelly’s Farm, on 
ihe Minnesota River, Aug. 18, were R. 
W. Mitchell,:of the American Bakery 
Materials Co., Menomonie, Wis., T. W. 
Sanford, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, and H. T. Buchanan, of the state 
laboratory, Duluth. 


G. Plange, a son of Georg Plange, the 
largest miller in Germany, is spending 
a few days in Minneapolis. He has just 
completed a course in baking chemistry 
at the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago. He expects to leave here Aug. 
22 for Winnipeg, and spend two months 
there before returning home. 
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Charles C. Chambers, secretary and 
past president of the St. Paul Grain 
Exchange, died Aug. 18, after a pro- 
longed illness. The funeral was held at 
St. Paul, Aug. 20. John C. Chambers, 
manager of the Marquette, Mich., branch 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. a 
brother, was here for the funeral. 


W. D. McLean, until recently super- 
intendent for the Stokes Milling Co., 
Watertown, S. D., is now central states 
representative for the Wolf Co., mill 
builders, Chambersburg, Pa. He has 
opened an office at 205 West Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. Mr. McLean has had 
considerable experience, having planned 
both the Midland mill at Kansas City 
and the Paramount mill in Minneapolis. 


J. K. Howie, Minneapolis, reports in- 
creasing interest in the magnetic sep- 
arator manufactured by the Richmond 
Mfg. Co. He has recently sold six of 
these machines to the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., five to the International 
Milling Co., and one to the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., and a 750-watt d. c. 
generator to the latter company. The 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, has 
placed an order for four 30-inch disk 
separators. 

oo 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Demand for flour last week showed no 
improvement. Prospective buyers were 
hesitant about booking. Some took on 
small lots for immediate needs, but the 
majority were awaiting movement of the 
new crop in anticipation of further price 
recession. Most offers were under the 
market, though some were not quite as 
far apart as before. Mills are sold up 
on clears. 

The outlook for another large durum 
crop restricted sales. Some old orders 
still are being worked off, but this busi- 
ness is diminishing. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as_re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

pe Peers tree a 25,315 68 
Previous week ............ 20,935 57 
WORF BOO 46 6.050:90s est wcsee 7,535 20 
FWO FORTS BES occccscvcce 12,335 33 


Quotations, Aug. 18, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1928 1927 
Wet POEOME oi cies $7.05 @7.40 $7.40@7.65 
Second patent ....... 6.80@7.15 7.15@7.40 
First clear, jute ..... 6.15@6.50 6.35@6.60 
Second clear, jute.... 4.50@5.00 5.40@5.65 


NOTES 

F. C. Tenney, of the Tenney Co., Min- 
neapolis, has returned from a vacation 
trip to Canada. 

L. H. Pinney, of Minneapolis, secre- 
tary of the Minnesota Millers’ Club, was 
in Duluth last week. 

The Duluth Grocers’ Association held 
its annual picnic on Aug. 15. More 
than 10,000 were in attendance. 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, of the Zins- 
master Bread Co., and Mrs. Zinsmaster 
entertained Mrs. Coolidge and her son, 
John, at luncheon last week, the party 
later attending Ringling Bros. circus, 
where a special box had been provided. 

F. G. Cartson. 
oso 


MONTANA 


A fair amount of new crop flour busi- 
ness was booked last week, but the ad- 
vance in wheat reduced later inquiry. 
The volume of new crop orders on mills’ 
books compares favorably with previous 
years at this time. Quotations, Aug. 18, 
basis cotton 98's, f.o.b., mill: first pat- 
ent, $6.25@640 bbl; standard patent, 
$6.05@6.25; first clear, $5.75@6. 

NOTES 

William B. McAdow, 88 years of age, 
pioneer flour miller in Montana, died at 
his home in Santa Barbara, Cal., on 
Aug. 10. 

The plant of the Benton Milling & 
Elevator Co., Fort Benton, Mont., 
burned Aug. 11, with a loss of $20,000. 
It probably will not be rebuilt. 

Methods of marketing and the estab- 
lishment of a protein value for wheat 
were discussed by E. J. Bell, marketing 
specialist of the Montana State College, 
at a meeting attended by farmers, grain 
dealers and millers at Great Falls last 
week. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Thanks to a fairly active trade in 
small lots for immediate shipment early 
last week, mills managed to sell about 
an average capacity. Sales late in the 
week were the slowest of the crop year. 

The advance in wheat early in the 
week was responsible for some of the 
sales, but there were indications that a 
fair quantity was bought by those in im- 
mediate need of supplies. Most of them 
probably already had flour booked from 
another mill, but hoped that by the time 
they were forced to take it out the mar- 
ket would be back to where it was when 
they made their original purchases. 
Millers state that a noticeable number of 
sales early in the week were to bakers to 
whom, ordinarily, they do not sell, which 
confirms the impression that buyers are 
delaying taking out the flour bought 
earlier. 

Shipping Directions Still Tight.—It 
continues difficult to persuade buyers to 
give shipping directions, and, although 
some mills have sufficient flour sold with 
specified shipping dates to enable them 
to keep running, others find it necessary 
to apply pressure on buyers in order not 
to close their plants. Millers do not 
look for any improvement in this situa- 
tion. 

Output Unchanged,— The percentage 
of operation of mills is unchanged, and 
about equal to the 10-year average. Con- 
sidering the enormous amount of flour 
sold this year by southwestern mills, this 
figure cannot be said to be altogether 
satisfactory, and it certainly reflects the 
slowness of shipping directions. 

Some Export Improvement.—Aug. 14- 
15 witnessed some improvement in ex- 
port sales, especially to Europe, where 
one or two 5,000-bbl lots were reported. 
Later, however, sales became equally as 
slow as they were in the domestic mar- 
ket. Latin America is providing a steady 
outlet to export millers. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, Aug. 18, 
hard winter flour, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, Kansas City: short patent, 
$5.95@6.45 bbl; 95 per cent, $5.60@5.95; 
straight, $5.50@5.65; first clear, $4.70@ 
4.80; second clear, $4.10@4.30; low grade, 


Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 63 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory. 


63 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbls tivity 
Aug. 12-18 ...... 313,560 224,456 72 
Previous week .. 313,560 218,767 69 
YOOr ABO ....0.08 327,960 196,047 60 
Two years ago... 330,960 300,223 90 
Five-year AVeTage ......e eee eeeeeee 73 
Ten-year AVETAGES ....eeeeeeeeeeees 78 
KANSAS CITY 
Aug. 12-18 ...... 197,700 153,775 77 
Previous week .. 197,700 152,975 77 
Year ago ....... 175,500 116,974 66 
Two years ago... 172,500 145,621 84 
Five-year average .........eeeeeees 74 
TeN-Year AVETAGE ....cccsececevcees 78 
WICHITA 
Aug. 12-18 ...... 62,400 32,897 53 
Previous week .. 62,400 35,193 56 
WeGr ABO ..ccces 62,400 40,631 63 
Two years ago... 62,400 50,688 81 
SALINA 
Aug. 12-18 ...... 46,800 39,485 84 
Previous week .. 46,800 39,420 84 
Year ago ....... 46,200 25,463 55 
Two years ago... 37,800 33,427 88 
OMAHA 
Aug. 12-18 ...... 27,300 27,147 99 
Previous week .. 27,300 26,597 97 
We GBD écccece 27,300 24,227 88 
Two years ago... 27,300 26,835 97 





—————— 
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ROBERT E. STERLING, SOUTHWESTERN MANAGER 
ARTHUR F. G. RAIKES, Assistant Manager 


612-614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
Correspondents at Atchison, Hutchinson, Oklahoma City, Omaha, Salina and Wichita 
Cable Address: “Palmking”’ 












ST. JOSEPH 


Aug. 12-18 ...... 47,400 30,715 65 
Previous week .. 47,400 15,574 33 
VORP BO vecccce 47,400 33,735 71 
Two years ago... 47,400 47,229 99 
ATCHISON 
Aug. 12-18 ...... 30,900 32,000 103 
Previous week .. 30,900 32,125 104 
Week OE: ocind00 29,700 26,803 90 
Two years ago... 29,700 30,146 101 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


AUB. 18-18 2. cccccrcccccvvccvccevevese 141 
Previous week ......cecceseeseecescece 199 
VORP ABO ccccccccccccccesscvccccvccecs 123 


Of the mills reporting, 4 reported do- 
mestic business active, 21 fair, 8 quiet, 2 
slow, 2 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
19,379 bbls last week, 23,078 in the pre- 
vious week, 26,149 a year ago, and 40,385 
two years ago. 

NOTES 


The Larabee Flour Mills Co. plans to 
hold a picnic for its employees on Aug. 
28 at Fairyland Park. 

Clem L. Beckenbach and E. J. Long, 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
have returned from Iowa. 

C. R. Heaney, sales manager for the 
Zenith Milling Co., has returned from a 
business trip to St. Louis and Nashville. 

Ralph S. Herman, assistant sales 
manager for the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., was in the East last week on busi- 
ness. 

W. J. Mullen, secretary of and sales 
manager for the Novadel Process Cor- 
poration, Buffalo, was here last week 
visiting the company’s local representa- 
tive, Lee Clark. 

J. Juul, sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co. Inc, and F. J. 
Hicks, export manager, are on their va- 
cations. Mr. Juul is in northern Minne- 
sota, but Mr. Hicks is utilizing his holi- 
day in Kansas City by moving into his 
new home. 

A threatened strike of workers on 
western railroads caused a flood of tele- 
grams last week to the Hon. Samuel E. 
Winslow, chairman of the United States 
Board of Mediation, Washington, from 
millers and grain men in this section. 
It was pointed out that such a strike 
would have disastrous effects, as there 
is still a large quantity of wheat to be 
marketed, much of which is wet. The 


‘Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
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messages asked that a board of review 
be appointed, which would mean that 
the strike would be delayed for 60 days 
at least. 


E. P. Mitchell, regional vice president 
in New York for the Washburn Crosby 
Co., and formerly manager of its mill 
here, after several days’ visit in Kansas 
City, left last week on a trip which in- 
cluded Des Moines, Minneapolis and 
Buffalo as stopping points, but which 


. had as its final destination New York. 


Mr. Mitchell is moving his family to New 
York, where he will now reside perma- 
nently. 


The formation of the Kansas City 
Equity Exchange is announced. It will 
maintain offices at 1039 Board of Trade 
Building, and will represent 50 farm- 
ers’ elevators in Colorado, Nebraska, 
The com- 
pany, which is capitalized at $50,000, 
will be managed by Kyle Melich, former- 
ly of Denver. W. E. Curry, president 
of the Goodland (Kansas) Equity Ex- 
change, is president. 

oS 


HUTCHINSON 


Scarcity of directions was the out- 
standing feature of the milling business 
last week in central Kansas. Mills are 
having difficulty keeping up full-time 
operations, despite the vast amount of 
flour booked. New business was not 
quite so plentiful. In most quarters 
there is no tendency to make concessions. 
Inquiry from abroad was _ extremely 
light. A small quantity of flour was 
sold to Latin America, but none to Eu- 
rope. Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sgs City: short patent, $6.70 bbl; straight, 
$6.20; first clear, $5. 


NOTES 


J. C. Regier, manager of the Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., is in 
Colorado on a short vacation. 


A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
is in Michigan on a two weeks’ vacation. 


W. A. Chain, general manager of the 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kan- 
sas, accompanied by his family, has left 
for an extended vacation trip to the 
western coast. 


The Western Terminal Elevator Co., 
of which Bruce F. Young is president, 
will begin operating this week. Aside 
from a few minor finishing touches the 
250,000-bu plant is completed. Some 
wheat was bought last week to test the 
scales, 


Arthur Johns, manager of the Kansas 
Grain Co., Hutchinson, subsidiary of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, suffered a 
broken collar bone and severe cuts and 
bruises in a motor car accident near 
Pratt. Mrs. Johns was also cut and 
bruised, 


The Grain Belt Elevator Co., a new 
corporation in which members of two 
local grain firms are interested, has let 
a contract to the Chalmers & Borton 
Co., Kansas City, for construction of a 
large head house which will be the cen- 


Farm Relief or What? 





HE picture shows the private office of Walter E. Smith, vice president and 
general manager of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, with Mr. 
Smith and a visitor, Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, discussing farm relief, 
or politics or something. 
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ter eventually of a 1,000,000-bu terminal 
elevator. The head house will have 4 
capacity of 100,000 bus, and it js ex- 
pected that tanks with a capacity of 
400,000 bus will be added before the next 
crop. L. H. Pettit, Joseph Koelsch, ¢ 
W. Estes and Arlie Estes are the stock. 
holders in the corporation, capitalized at 
$100,000. 
oo 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN. 
WORTH 


Demand for flour was fair last week 
most of the current orders coming from 
the smaller bakers and jobbers. Book- 
ings ranged from 100 to 160 per cent of 
the capacity of mills. A few equalizing 
sales were made at the low point of the 
market. Mills in this vicinity are operat- 
ing well, and shipping instructions are 
steady. Rather a good volume of busi- 
ness with Europe was done last week by 
some companies. : 


NOTES 


Arthur S. Cain, vice president of the 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
spent part of last week in Iowa. 


Gene Torbett, of the traffic depart- 
ment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co, 
Minneapolis, has returned there after 
working for a period at the Atchison 
office of his company. 

A contract was let last week by the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. for the erec- 
tion of a warehouse at its Atchison 
plant. The building, which will be two 
stories high, with four stories rising over 
a part of the ground plan, will be con- 
structed to support four or six floors 
over all, with a headhouse above that. 


oO 
NEBRASKA 


Omaha mills ran at full capacity last 
week, and sales of flour were satisfac- 
tory. Out-state mills also reported a 
good run and a good business. Shipping 
directions continued satisfactory. The 
run of wheat to this market continued in 
liberal volume. Arrivals were the larg- 
est in the history of the market,—2,784 
cars, about 4,176,000 bus. The market 
was active, with offerings of all classes 
of wheat freely absorbed. The out move- 
ment for the week was the largest since 
the new crop was harvested. Mills were 
good buyers of high proteins at con- 
tinued high premiums. 


NOTES 

Edward P. Peck, vice president and 
manager for the Omaha (Neb.) Elevator 
Co., has gone with Mrs. Peck to Colo- 
rado for a brief vacation. 

According to A. E. Anderson, state 
and federal crop statistician for Ne- 
braska, production of wheat in this state 
this year exceeds the five-year average 
by 41 per cent, oats by 12, barley by 11, 
and rye by 46. 

oS]? 


SALINA 


Salina millers report very much better 
business with all classes of buyers, de- 
mand having been good. Export busi- 
ness is steady, with some very good sales 
to Latin America and some _ interest 
shown by continental buyers. 

Quotations, Aug. 16: hard wheat short 
patent $6.10@6.40 bbl, 95 per cent $5.80 
@6 and straight $5.70@5.85, basis Kan- 
sas City, cotton 98's. 


NOTES 

Since dry weather has set in, the qual- 
ity of wheat hereabouts has improved. 

John J. Vanier, manager of the West- 
ern Star Mill Co., and Mrs. Vanier, an- 
nounce the birth of a son. 

The board of directors of the Weber 
Flour Mills Co. held its annual meeting 
recently. All the old officers were re- 
elected. 


oS 


OKLAHOMA 


The fact that buyers are generally 
well booked, caused a slight falling off 
in sales last week. They ran from 50 
to 200 per cent of capacity, with an av- 
erage of 135. Few mills are running at 
full capacity, owing to slow shipping in- 
structions. Exports have been light— 
some clears to Holland and regular busi- 
ness to Latin America. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Other than an occasional sale of round 
lots, flour business last week was prac- 
tically at a standstill. Buyers, now that 
their early requirements have been cared 
for, are holding off until the market 
looks more favorable. Shipping instruc- 
tions were difficult to obtain. 

Soft Wheat Flour—A few scattered 
sales of soft wheat flour to the southern 
trade were reported, but buyers were in 
the market only as necessity dictated, 
and shipping instructions were not given 
freely. This situation is based on the 
action of wheat, and millers believe that 
business will be much more active if 

rices become steady or stronger. 

Hard Wheat Flour—Demand for hard 
wheat flour was light. Little future 
booking was reported by mills, buyers 
not yet being convinced that the low 
point on the crop year has been reached. 
Mills report shipping specifications slow, 
and it is feared that this condition will 
continue until a price readjustment has 
occurred in wheat. 

Ezports—Some sales are being made 
to South America, but other than that 
the export trade was without feature 
last week. Although local exporters are 
more nearly in line in prices for Euro- 
pean business than for some time, buy- 
ers in those countries are not booking 
extensively, preferring to await the final 
effect of the Canadian crop. 

Flour Prices —Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Aug. 18: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.50@7 bbl, straight $5.50@6, first 
clear $4.50@5; hard winter short patent 
$6.25@6.75, straight $5.25@5.50, first 
clear $4.50@4.75; spring first patent 
$6.25@6.75, standard patent $5.90@6.30, 
first clear $5.50@6. 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,900 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

CO ee ee 34,600 57 
Previous week .........++: 32,600 54 
TEED ose ccccccccccccne Bieee 45 
Two years ABO .......0045 39,400 61 


Output of outsidé mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

<P reereeerre ee 44,500 51 
Previous week ............ 42,600 49 
Ae 50,500 58 
Tee PORTE OHO ...cccccces 56,600 65 


NOTES 


Prentis S. Wilson, vice president of 
the Hall Milling Co., is on a two weeks’ 
business trip in the South. 


Clifford R. Heaney, sales manager for 
the Zenith Milling Co. Kansas City, 
called at this office last week. 


Herman F. Wright, president of the 
Herman F. Wright Mills, Inc., spent the 
past week end at Lincoln, Neb. 

Fred H. Bernet, secretary of the Ber- 
net, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., has 
returned from a vacation in Colorado. 

A. B. Hammel, manager of the Tren- 
ton (Ill.) Milling Co., has been confined 
in Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, due to a 
serious illness. 

D. L. Boyer, sales manager for the 
Provident Chemical Works, has returned 
Tom a combined business and pleasure 
trip to the Pacific Coast. 

W. H. Harrison, sales director for 
the Valier & Spies Milling Corporation, 
left, Aug. 18, for a two weeks’ business 
trip to Philadelphia and New York. 

The meeting of District No. 5 of the 
Association of Operative Millers, which 
was to have been held at the Statler 
Hotel, Aug. 18, has been postponed un- 

Aug. 25. 

‘This week members of the Merchants’ 


“Palmking” 








Exchange will vote on changes in the 
rules of the organization which, if adopt- 
ed, will require written notice to be 
posted on the bulletin board of all 
changes in business affiliations of mem- 
bers, requiring notification of all joint 
account arrangements, reducing the 
number of directors from ten to eight, 
and changing the quorum of the board 
of directors from seven to six. 


oo 


NEW ORLEANS 


The local flour market continued about 
unchanged last week. Early in the week 
prices declined, but later they regained 
the loss. Bakers were not buying. Buy- 
ers in the country were out of the mar- 
ket temporarily. 

The export situation continued very 
quiet, Canadian mills still underselling 
local exports. Actual flour exports to 
Europe reached 7,614 bags, Copenhagen 
taking 4,200, Glasgow 1,674, Hamburg 
1,340, and Oslo 400. 

Flour prices, Aug. 16: 





co Winter—. 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.00 $7.25 $8.15 
95 per cent 7.70 6.95 7.75 
100 per cent ..... 7.40 6.70 7.25 
ee - 4.20 6.50 6.90 
Firat cle@P 2.2.00 ee 6.15 6.25 
Second clear ..... . 5.45 5.55 


Semolina, 3%c Ib. Fa 


A total of 28,673 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended Aug. 16, according to four of the 
leading steamship lines that serve Latin 
America, as follows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 1,435 bags; 
Matanzas, 370; Nuevitas, 520; Cardenas, 
100. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 1,500; Havana, 1,250; Panama 
City, 1,060. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Puerto Cortez, 2,- 
327; Bluefields, 500; Cienfuegos, 405. 

United Fruit Co: Puerto Limon, 4,- 
190; Guayaquil, 3,826; Puerto Barrios, 
2,937; Havana, 2,275; Colon, 2,100; San- 
tiago, 1,600; Belize, 500 # Bocas del Toro, 
200; La Guayra, 200; Buenaventura, 
150; Panama City, 130; Livingston, 50. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Aug. 16: 


Destination— Destination— 


Aguadilla ..... 200 Hamburg ...... 1,340 
APOCIDO 2.06005. 50 Havana ...... 10,790 
Barranquilla ... 223 La Guayra ..... 610 
Co eee soeee OOO BeeVERRIOR 26.00 159 
Bluefields ...... 250 Manzanillo ..... 76 
Bocas del Toro. 200 Nicuesa ....... 25 
Buenaventura .. 448 Oslo ........... 400 
rere 25 Panama City .. 455 
Cape Gracias .. 60 Point-a-Pitre 1,350 
CRIBS: 60 cca vee $325 POMCO ..ccesess 350 
Cienfuegos ..... 809 Puerto Barrios.6,183 
BORON. ocercsccr 2,200 Puerto Cabello . 359 
Copenhagen ....4,200 Puerto Cabezas. 225 
Cozumel ....... 57 Pto. Colombia. .1,585 
Curacao ....... 25 Puerto Limon ..4,190 
Fort de France. 650 Sagua ......... 510 
Frontera ....... 27 San Juan ...... 641 
RP 1,674 Santiago .......2,075 
Guantanamo ... 165 Vera Cruz ..... 352 
Guayaquil ..... 5,266 


In addition to the above, there were 
shipments of 13,650 bus wheat, all to 
Latin America. 

The local rice market continued dull. 
Sales were limited mostly to clean rice. 
Prices were virtually nominal. Larger 
quantities of river rice were expected 
to arrive if weather conditions continue 
fairly dry. The following figures were 
posted, Aug. 16: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Aug. 16 ........ 2,712 11,419 

Same period, 1927 ........ 45,695 8,937 
Sales— 

Season to Aug. 16 ........ 1,629 11,099 

Same period, 1927 ........ 5,807 23,499 


NOTES 


J. B. Thomson, of P. L. Thomson & 
Co., has returned from a business trip 
in eastern Louisiana. 


J. Paul Smith, president of the G. B. 


R. Smith Milling Co., Sherman, Texas, 
was in New Orleans last week. 


Luis Buenrostro, export manager for 
J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., is in Porto 
Rico on a business trip, where he reports 
conditions are improving. 

An improvement in semolina demand 
is confidently expected by local handlers 
in the near future. Macaroni manufac- 
turers are out of the market, but sup- 
plies are said to be low. 


W. Lyle Richeson, export grain broker, 
and vice president of the New Orleans 
Board of Trade, has been appointed by 
Governor Long as a member of the 
board of commissioners of the Port of 
New Orleans to fill the vacancy created 
by the recent resignation of Rudolf S. 
Hecht. R. A. Suiivan. 

oo 


MEMPHIS 


Conditions in the flour market still are 
unsettled. Those who bought freely be- 
fore the decline, chiefly bakers, are giv- 
ing few shipping instructions, but are 
supplying current needs from cheaper 
offerings, which are plentiful. Blended 
flours are being taken, although book- 
ings do not extend far ahead. Soft win- 
ter flour from near-by mills continues 
relatively high, feeling competition from 
the Rocky Mountain sections and from 
blenders. Spring wheat is selling better, 
being on a competitive basis with high 
protein hard winters. 

Quotations, Aug. 18, basis 98's, car 
lots, f.o.b., Memphis: spring wheat short 


737 


patent $7@7.35 bbl, standard patent 
$6.50@7.25; hard winter short patent 
$6.50@7.15, standard patent $6.10@6.40; 
soft winter short patent $7.65@8.15, 
standard patent $6.75@7.15; western 
soft patent $6.40@6.60, semihard pat- 
ent $5.75, blended 95 per cent patent 
$6.50@6.75. 
* * 

Walter F. Yates, until about 10 years 
ago one of the leaders in the flour trade 
here, having been senior member of 
Yates & Donelson, is dead at Los An- 
geles, where he moved after retiring 
from business. 

oo SD 
RESEARCH IN THE JUTE TRADE 


One of the considerations brought into 
prominence by the report of the royal 
commission on agriculture in India is 
that the Indian jute trade needs far bet- 
ter organization for research and for the 
elimination of unnecessary middlemen if 
the existing monopoly is to be main- 
tained. Lord Linlithgow and his col- 
leagues were informed that bad retting, 
bad grading and selection, and excessive 
moisture were characteristic of much of 
the jute exported. It was stated that 
the spinning qualities of the jute pro- 
duced in Bengal had steadily deterio- 
rated in recent years. Attention was 
drawn to the fact that between the cul- 
tivator and the export market on the 
one hand or the jute mill on the other 
there may be as many as four agencies. 
—London Times Trade and Engineering 
Supplement. 
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A Chain Store’s Battle Against Price Cutting 
By H. M. Foster 


Grocery Editor of the New York Journal of Commerce 


RICE cutting, window signs, “loss 

leaders” and other such methods 

spectacular in their effect may soon 
be things of the past, if experiments now 
being conducted by one of the large 
chain systems in the grocery trade con- 
tinue to prove as successful as thus far 
they seem to be. 

The executives of this organization have 
been thinking for some time that price 
cutting may be overdone; that it can be 
too expensive a form of advertising; that 
its novelty has been lost; and that on 
account of all the preaching of econ- 
omists, trade associations and other agen- 
cies, intelligent consumers have begun 
to realize that what is lost on one com- 
modity must be made up on another. 
And to a concern that indulges habitual- 
ly in so-called “loss leaders,” where is the 
advantage when habitual shoppers buy 
only these commodities? 

With some such thoughts in mind, the 
managers of this concern called into con- 
ference the district managers of their or- 
ganization representing the middle west- 
ern section of the country, and proposed 
the idea to them of discontinuing these 
methods of radical price cutting. 

Of course there was immediately a 
riot. Every possible objection was 
urged. Nevertheless, the experiment was 
tried in a number of middle-sized mar- 
kets. In order to carry out the policy 
fairly and frankly with the public, ad- 
vertisements stated that, instead of spe- 
cial bargain prices on this or that article 
to attract trade, the prices would ‘be reg- 
ularly low, so that consumers could be 
assured that. day ‘in and day out, year 
in and year out, they could buy every- 
thing in the company’s stores as low as if 
not lower than anywhere else in the 
world. One of these advertisements car- 
ried the. following announcement: 

“Regular low prices! Practically every 
price quoted in this ad will be in effect 
today, tomorrow, and every day until 
market costs change. 

“You don’t have to wait until Saturday 
to buy your food supplies at this store— 
food prices are low every day at our 
stores.” 

Strange as it may seem, the new idea 
worked to a charm. The advertisements 
were supplemented by form letters from 
store headquarters to people in the neigh- 
borhood, explaining the new policy. 
There: was a genuine reaction by the 
public, and sales were observed to in- 


crease to a considerable extent. 

If these experiments continue to be 
successful, the plan will be put into effect 
more extensively. 

Considering the long time price cutting 
has been one of the most perplexing 
problems in distribution, and also con- 
sidering that it has spread into practical- 
ly every phase of every business in the 
country, the significance of these experi- 
ments is almost incalculable. Growers, 
farmers, manufacturers, brokers, whole- 
salers, middlemen of all kinds and retail- 
ers especially, almost without distinction 
of qualification of kind of business, have 
indulged in price cutting. Everybody 
has considered it one of the greatest 
evils in trade, but everybody has blamed 
it on everybody else. 

Trade associations have spent much 
money during many years conducting in- 
vestigations to find a cure. It has 
reached the point in recent years of be- 
ing discussed in trade literature by econ- 
omists and by business schools and uni- 
versities throughout the country more 
than any other one topic in merchandis- 
ing. In fact, it was price cutting alone 
probably that led to the agitation for a 
price maintenance law which was favor- 
ably reported by a special committee 
on the subject to the House of Represen- 
tatives during the last session of Con- 
gress. Because of the stringency of our 
antitrust laws embodied in the Sherman 
act, Clayton act and Federal Trade Com- 
mission act, more difficult cases have been 
presented to the courts of the country, 
in one form or another, under this hea”, 
than in connection with any other one 
trade problem. 

Even the distribution committee and 
the department of domestic distribution 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States admittedly fell down in an 
attempt to arrive at some equitable solu- 
tion, Finally, the chamber recommended 
the establishment of a trade relations 
committee to seek means in every trade 
to improve this condition, under the 
general guise of unfair trade practices. 

Now at last a nationally known firm 
has had the courage to stop price cutting 
by stopping it. If these experiments, 
thus far so successful, are extended 
throughout the country and followed by 
others in a similar line of business, one 
of the most perplexing problems in 
American business today will have been 
solved. 
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TOLEDO 


New crop soft wheat flour business has 
been rather slow in getting into any 
volume. Some flour is being sold, but 
one has to work to sell it. A number of 
millers report business as fair, but this 
does not mean that they have been able 
to get their mills into full-time opera- 
tion. As a matter of fact, very few soft 
wheat mills are being operated at better 
than half capacity, and there is plenty 
of company for those not doing so well 
as that. At this time it looks like a 
year of relatively low operation for the 
mills of this section. 

The reaction in wheat last week to a 
higher level did not stimulate sales very 
much, if any, or seem to inspire confi- 
dence that it signalized a permanent 
upturn in values. It came in the inter- 
mission between the movement in the 
Southwest and that of the Northwest. 
The movement, and consequent hedging 
pressure, had shown some abatement in 
the Southwest and had not got fairly 
started in the Northwest. In the interim 
the market had a chance to catch its 
breath. The effect of the movement of 
the actual wheat both in the Northwest 
and in Canada has not yet been record- 
ed in the market, and it is only natural 
for buyers to wait for that to happen. 

Meantime, Broomhall issued an inter- 
esting estimate placing the world’s ex- 
portable surplus for the year Aug. 1, 
1928, to July 31, 1929, at’ 1,144,000,000 
bus, a rather staggering total, and im- 
port requirements at 824,000,000, giving 
an excess surplus of 320,000,000, no less 
staggering. These figures are on the 
basis of a Canadian crop of not less than 
510,000,000 bus, which seems not over- 
drawn at this time, and average crops 
for Argentina and Australia. 

With such an excessive surplus the 
question is naturally suggested, What is 
the intrinsic value of wheat, if it has 
any? Cost of production naturally has 
nothing to do with it. There is no ready 
answer to the question. Nobody can 
answer it. If an excess crop is pro- 
duced, the growers pay the penalty, and 
there is no known or practical way of 
escape from it. There are many factors 
which enter into the equation of deter- 
mining what wheat is worth, and none 
of them can be exactly measured in ad- 
vance of their operation. Low prices 
mean increased consumption for both 
food and feed. The price of millfeed is 
a factor, as is the comparative price of 
all other foods and feeds. Wheat is 
worth only what it can be sold for. 

Soft wheat millers are making steady 
progress in the solution of their situa- 
tion. There was some question as to 
how much of a movement of soft wheat 
there would be following harvest, and 
the question was well grounded. Al- 
though rains have interfered with thresh- 
ing, the light movement that has already 
taken place seems uncertain of continu- 
ance, and even now, when it has hardly 
got started, shows signs of falling off. 
But that may be due to wet weather. 
Many Michigan growers are reported as 
showing a disposition to store their 
wheat, not in elevators, but on the farms. 

Nobody has had a chance to buy much 
local wheat, because it has not been 
available. Another unexpected local de- 
velopment was the decision last week of 
the largest mill and buyer of soft wheat 
of this section to “go it alone,” and work 
independently of others in the purchase 
of wheat; what it was to bid for wheat 
would be kept secret, and not announced 
in advance to the trade, as has been the 
custom heretofore. As a consequence, 
there was a temporary suspension of bid- 
ding by some interests at Toledo. Here- 
after, instead of the bid Toledo rate 
points serving as a guide to values at 
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Toledo, the delivered price, f.o.b., To- 
ledo, about 3c more, will have to answer 
that purpose, until the bids become 
known after issuance. 

This decision caused a temporary flur- 
ry and dislocation of established prac- 
tice. Toledo has served as sort of a basis 
or regulator in the purchase of wheat in 
this section. Many mills and other buy- 
ers have followed Toledo leadership, and 
have been governed by what Toledo did, 
and made their bids accordingly, either 
up or down. Now that a tight wheat 
situation has come to pass, it is claimed 
that this old custom is working to the 
disadvantage of some of the interested 
parties; the Toledo bid, being known in 
advance, is being used merely as the 
basis for “springing the bid” by others, 
with the hope of diverting acceptances. 

This means that each member of the 
Toledo trade is to be a freelance bidder, 
the hindmost getting left. It looks like 
an end to the co-operation and the co- 
the past. It also looks, at first glance, 
like an arrangement that might greatly 
facilitate a rapid advance in premiums, 
operative spirit that has been built up in 
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throwing soft wheat still further out of 
line with other wheats, and making the 
sale of pure soft wheat flour still more 
difficult. But that is a first glance view, 
and does not pretend to be an accurate 
forecast. 

It is impossible to predict just how 
this change in practice will work out and 
what its effect in the country will be 
when one considers that bids in a large 
part of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan were 
influenced by or based on Toledo. There 
probably will be fostered a tendency on 
the part of all buyers to meet the other 
fellow’s bid, whatever that may be. It 
should encourage on the part of sellers 
the reporting of fictitious bids, and opens 
the door to that practice, similar to the 
reporting of fictitious offers of flour by 
flour buyers when no such offers exist, 
with which millers have had ample ex- 
perience. In other words, there is a 
chance here for the exploitation of the 
buyers of wheat by the sellers. 

All these circumstances will inevitably 
operate to force the mills to use substi- 
tute wheats, and to manufacture blended 
flours as well as pure soft, winters. Un- 
der such conditions, it is well for the 
buyer to be sure of his mill, of the ex- 
perience, ability and integrity of the 
miller with whom he is dealing. It will 
most decidedly be to his advantage to 
buy his flour from soft wheat millers 
whose long experience has made them 
familiar with the distinctive requirements 
of the users of soft wheat flour. But no 
miller can give a better flour than the 
buyer is willing to pay for. 

Flour Prices——Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, Aug. 
17, at $6.40@6.50 bbl and local springs 
at $6.50, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 
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New Home for Mill Mutual Companies 

















HE new five-story building which 

was built at Lansing, Mich., express- 

ly to house the offices of the Michi- 
gan Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
the Mill Mutuals’ Agency, and the Mich- 
igan Shoe Dealers’ Fire Insurance Co., 
is now in use. The three concerns, which 
are under -identical management, occupy 
the basement and first two floors, the 
remainder of the space being leased to 
other tenants. 

Construction of the building started 
in July, 1927, following several years of 
crowded and unsatisfactory working con- 
ditions for the employees. During part 
of this time the working force was sep- 
arated in two buildings. With the new 


offices permitting a logical arrangement 
of the various departments, efficiency 
has been increased 15 or 25 per cent, it is 
estimated. 

Entrance to the building is from Cap- 
itol Avenue, the main door opening into 


a vestibule finished in Bedford stone. 
Off the vestibule is a lobby in varicolored 
faience tile. On the first floor are the 
offices of the executives of the Michigan 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., each 
richly furnished and finished in walnut 
paneling. The basement contains rest 
rooms, a lounging room, lockers, showers, 
completely equipped kitchens, a fireproof 
stock room and a gymnasium, which also 
may be used as a banquet hall. 

The Michigan Millers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co. was organized in 1881. Pres- 
ent officers are: A. D. Baker, president; 
B. W. Jenks, vice president; Luther H. 
Baker, secretary-treasurer; H. E. Wil- 
son, L. B. Tobey and George A. Minskey, 
assistant secretaries; C. E. McAlvay, as- 
sistant treasurer. Robert Henkel, presi- 
dent of the Commercial Milling Co., De- 
troit, is chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. 
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Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana ang 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, ag 
reported to The Northwestern Miller; 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac. 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 12-18 ...... 127,500 81,283 64 

Previous week .. 113,650 68,103 60 

Year ago ....... 56,100 36,238 64 

Two years ago... 63,660 38,253 60 

Three years ago. 67,810 39,950 69 
NOTES 


David Anderson, retired Toledo miller, 
recently returned from a fishing trip to 
Canada. He keeps busy on his farm 
near Toledo. 


George A. Amendt, formerly of the 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich., has 
made a connection with western mills to 
represent them in Ohio, Michigan and 
western Pennsylvania. 

A. A. Cunningham, of the Sneath- 
Cunningham Co., grain, Tiffin, Ohio, was 
on ’change Aug. 17. He reports wheat 
as a very light crop in his section, and 
corn as in variable condition. 

Harry L. Simmons, who formerly rep- 
resented the Midland Flour Milling Co, 
Kansas City, in Ohio, and who lives at 
New Bedford, Conn., is now connected 
with the Salada Tea Co., Boston. 


Current quotations on Kansas flours 
are reported as $6@6.25 bbl and spring 
wheat flour around $6.50, in 98’s, f.o.b,, 
Toledo. Considerable southwestern flour 
was booked at $1 bbl or more above the 
present level. 

oo 


NASHVILLE 


Southeastern buyers were not making 
large purchases of flour last week, 
though business continued generally sat- 
isfactory. New bookings were still in 
excess of the capacity of the mills, but 
buyers were inclined to be cautious on 
account of the tone of wheat. Specifi- 
cations on contracts were good, and ship- 
ments were about normal. 

The majority of orders were for mod- 
erate quantities, but some buyers placed 
orders for round lots of 2,000@3,000 
bbls, showing that there is some confi- 
dence in the present level of prices. 
Sixty-day deliveries continued to pre- 
dominate. Mills appear well pleased 
with the general tone of business, and 
a good consuming demand is expected to 
continue. 

Flour prices did not follow fluctua- 
tions of wheat closely last week, soft 
winter wheat mills making very little 
change. Asking prices, Aug. 18, were 
substantially as follows: best soft winter 
wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $8.75@9 bbl; stand- 
ard patent, $7.75@8; straights, $7.25@ 
7.50. 

Rehandlers reported a fair demand 
for Minnesota and western flours, though 
business came in spurts on account of 
the tone of wheat. Prices were generally 
sustained, though the tendency was lower 
early in the week. Quotations, Aug. 18: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $7.50@8 bbl; 
standard patent, $7.20@7.50; hard winter 
wheat short patent, $7@7.50; straights, 
$6@6.75. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls ___ tivity 

eS ee 135,120 83,257 61.6 
Previous week .. 149,520 88,135 58.9 
Year ago ....... 150,120 92,723 61.7 


Two years ago... 176,220 
Three years ago. 173,220 


NOTES 

Dr. J. W. Sample, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, was in 
Montgomery, Ala., last week on business. 

The Saunders Tennessee Stores, Inc. 
has filed an amendment to its charter, 
increasing its capital stock to $250,000, 
and planning to add 380 retail grocery 
stores to its present chain. They will 
be located in eastern and middle Ten- 
nessee cities. T. L. Jordan is president 
of the corporation. 


123,494 70.7 
125,136 72 


Joun LEIPER. 
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EVANSVILLE 


Business continues to improve and 
millers are optimistic of a brisk flour 
trade with the opening of the fall sea- 
son. There is some buying, and a sm 
amount of exporting, but the bulk of the 
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business is confined to taking care of 
revious orders. Considerable new wheat 
Prcoming to mills, although they still are 

nding upon old grain for their needs. 
Quotations, Aug. 18, f.o.b., Evansville, 
gg-Ib sacks, carload lots: soft winter 
wheat, best patent $7.75 bbl, first patent 
97.25, straights $6.75; Kansas hard, 
$7.50; first clears in jute, $6; second 
clears, $5.75. 


NORFOLK 


Trade was active last week, new wheat 
flour arriving from Virginia and Mary- 
land mills and some from Kansas and 
Oklahoma. Bookings by the latter have 
been quite free, but at generally low 

rices. Bakers are buying new crop 
springs for delivery October to January, 
while Kansas patents are expected to 
arrive on prompt to January. Some 
contracts are reported for delivery as 
late as May 1. Quotations, Aug. 17: 
northwestern springs $7.75@7.90 bbl, 
second patents $7.85@7.50; Kansas pat- 
ents $7.65@7.85, second patents $7.25@ 
745; soft winters $6.35@6.50, second 
patents $6.10@6.30; Virginia and Mary- 
land straights, $5.90@6.25. 


* *# 


Virginia farmers are receiving 7@I1lc 
bu less for wheat than western pro- 
ducers, according to J. H. Meek, Vir- 
ginia director of markets, who points 
out that mills are paying the cost of 
western wheat less freight to the East, 
instead of the western price plus the 
freight charges. 

Josepu A. Lestie, Jr. 


oo D> 


INCREASED ESTIMATES ON 
CANADIAN WHEAT ACREAGE 


The 1928 wheat area in Canada is 24,- 
064,000 acres, of which 23,247,000 are in 
spring and 817,000 in winter wheat, ac- 
cording to the latest report of the Do- 
minion bureau of statistics. This is an 
increase of 658,000 acres from the July 
estimate and 1,604,000 over the final es- 
timate in 1927. Winter wheat produc- 
tion is placed at 21,445,000 bus, com- 
pared with 22,264,000 last year, but no 
forecast of spring wheat production has 
been issued by the bureau. The condi- 
tion of spring wheat on July 31 was 107 
per cent, which is 7 per cent above the 
average for the past 10 years. 


oo 
BREAD PRICE DECLINES IN PARIS 


Wasuineron, D. C.—The price fixing 
committee of the department of the 
Seine, France, which district includes 
Paris, has established the average price 
of flour at 239 francs per quintal ($8.03 
per bbl), the United States trade com- 
missioner reports. As a result of this 
price, which represents a decline of 3 
francs, the commission fixed the retail 
price of bread at 2.2 francs per kilo 
(about 4c Ib). 








FLOUR SOLD IN AIRPLANE 


RECENTLY L. Shellman, a 

baker operating shops at 338 
Lawrence Avenue and 4051 Mil- 
waukee Avenue, Chicago, became 
interested in flying. He expressed 
to A. J. Keller, a local salesman 
for the Washburn Crosby Co., a 
desire of making a flight in an 
airplane. Being a _ progressive 
salesman, it did not take Mr. Kell- 
er long to make the necessary ar- 
rangements, and the baker, his 
family and Mr. Keller made the 
trip in a new plane operated by 
the Grey Goose lines. Mr. Shell- 
man and his family enjoyed the 
experience greatly, and while fly- 
ing over the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, in the beautiful north side 
section of Chicago, Mr. Shellman 
turned to Mr. Keller and asked if 
it would be proper to buy some 
flour then. Mr. Keller got out his 
order book, and shortly after Mr. 
Shellman signed an order for 
flour, This is believed to be the 
first sale of flour ever made in an 
airplane. 








—_ 
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CHICAGO 


New crop spring wheat flour occupied 
the limelight last week, and northwest- 
ern mills secured most of the business. 
There also were fair sales of hard win- 
ters. Volume of business so far on this 
crop has been of larger proportions than 
in previous years. Prices cover a wide 
range. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—There was more 
activity in spring brands than formerly. 
Most mills were offering new crop, and 
buyers seemed to think the market was 
attractive. Sales ranged from one and 
two cars up to 5,000 bbls, several being 
made of the latter amount. Shipments 
were mostly for 90 to 120 days. 

Hard Winter Flour—Demand slowed 
down. The larger users have their needs 
fairly well covered, and sales were most- 
ly in single cars up to 500 and 1,000 bbls. 

Soft Winter Flour—A _ moderate 
amount of soft wheat flour was booked, 
but individual sales were in small quan- 
tities. Some Michigan mills are doing a 
little business here, but the bulk of book- 
ings is with Illinois, Missouri and the 
Pacific Coast. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Aug. 18, 
car lots, basis Chicago: new crop spring 
top patent $6@6.50 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $5.75@6.35, first clear $5.10@5.65, 
second clear $4@4.45; new crop hard 
winter short patent $5.85@6.35, 95 per 
cent patent $5.20@5.95, straight $5@ 
5.50, first clear $4.75@5; new crop soft 
winter short patent $6@6.80, standard 
patent $5.75@6.40, straight $5.60@6, first 
clear $4.90@5.40. 

Durum.—Semolinas continue in quiet 
demand. Scattered small sales are be- 
ing made daily, but most buyers are 
holding off until new crop begins to 
move. On Aug. 17, No. 2 semolina was 
quoted at 3%c lb, bulk; standard semo- 
lina, 34%4c; No. 8 semolina, 8c; durum 
patent, 3c; special grade, 3c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

MMB ABD coreicccvcecevs 27,409 69 
Previous week .......+.+.. 26,370 66 
FORP BHO ccrcvcccovecvvceve 38,000 95 
Two years afO .......26. 38,000 95 


NOTES 


Harry Lofgren, Chicago office man- 
ager for the Washburn Crosby Co., is on 
a vacation. 

S. T. Edwards, of S. T. Edwards & 
Co., Inc., feed system engineers, spent 
last week in Michigan territory. 

Edith M. Schuler, secretary of the 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
called on the trade here Aug. 16. 

M. P. Fuller, vice president of Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneapolis, 
was a recent visitor to this market. 

Guy Hillier, manager of the feed de- 
partment of the Penick & Ford Sales 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was in Chi- 
cago Aug. 16. 

O. M. Richards, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Richards & Evans Co., Cort- 
land, Ohio, was a recent visitor on the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 

Miss L, Beardsley, of the Beardsley 
Brokerage Co., Chicago, returned Aug. 
16 from a week’s vacation in north- 
eastern Ohio and Buffalo. 

Frank M. Rosekrans, Jr., of the Bert- 
ley Co., dealer in millfeed, returned 
Aug. 16 from a two weeks’ vacation trip 
to Wisconsin points and Minneapolis, 

J. E. Coolbroth, sales supervisor of 
the durum department of the Minneapo- 
lis (Minn.) Milling Co., stopped in Chi- 
cago on his way back from an eastern 
trip. 

A, P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, returned to 
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Chicago Aug. 16, from a European trip. 
During July he motored through the 
British Isles accompanied by his wife 
and daughter. 


L. P. Dauterman, a Wisconsin repre- 
sentative for the Washburn Crosby Co., 
entertained the members of his com- 
pany’s Milwaukee staff and Wisconsin 
sales representatives at his summer home 
on Lake Winnebago, Fond du Lac, Wis., 
Aug. 11-12. This is an annual affair, 
and as usual the guests had a most en- 
joyable time. 

oo 


MILWAUKEE 


Flour, buyers last week confined their 
purchases to the new southwestern va- 
rieties. With the rise of wheat at the 
close, the flour market took a firmer at- 
titude. Top limits were quoted 20c be- 


739 


low the previous week, but the lower lim- 
its were 20c higher. Quotations, Aug. 
18: fancy city brands hard spring wheat 
patents $5@6.60 bbl, straight $4.70@6.30, 
first clear $4.85@4.55 and second clear 
$3.10@4.45, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Local representatives have been se- 
curing some car lot business in south- 
western flour, but round lots are not 
numerous. Buyers are booking mostly 
up to Jan. 1, but one mill is taking or- 
ders up to April 1. It is believed that 
the big buyers of flour have not pur- 
chased their quotas yet, but are waiting 
for the market to be established on 
northwestern flour. Many of them placed 
orders when the prices were higher, so 
when the market started to drop, they 
decided to take full advantage of price 
reductions. There is a serious problem 
of price cutting again this season. Top 
limits were off 20c last week, and lower 
limits up 20c. Quotations, Aug. 18: 
fancy brands hard winter wheat patents 
$5.60@6.05 bbl, straight $5.50@5.85, and 
first clear $4.35, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

* * 


Milwaukee master bakers and their 
helpers held their annual picnic, Sunday, 
Aug. 12, at Hilgen Spring Park, Cedar- 
burg. It was sponsored by the Milwau- 
kee Bakers’ K. U. V., the Master Bak- 
ers’ Verein, and the Bakers’ Singing 
Society. 

L. E. Meyer. 
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E. H. Sather has opened a feed store 
at Barron, Wis. 

Carl Virgil has opened a feed grind- 
ing plant at Union, Ind. 

The Miltonvale (Kansas) Roller Mill 
& Grain Co, is planning to install a 
batch mixer in its feed grinding plant. 

The Bloomer (Wis.) Farmers’ Union 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capi- 
tal, by Anton Bishel, W. J. Fritz, and 
L. Martin, to handle flour, feed and 
produce. 

A hammer mill has been installed in 
the plant of the Henderson Milling Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Plans are being made by the Oak 
Grove Milling Co., Winchester, Tenn., to 
install machinery for the manufacture of 
mixed feeds in its newly erected building. 

Black Bros., operators of mills at 
Beatrice and Wymore, Neb., have pur- 
chased the Terminal mill and elevator 
at Superior. 

The Mount Vernon, S. D., flour mill 
building is being dismantled for removal 
to Betts. 

Andrew J. Kamla, proprietor of the 
Arcadia (Wis.) Mills, died recently, aged 
46 


The Kain & Lampert Lumber Co. has 
purchased the business of George N. 
Hilts & Son, Augusta, Wis., dealers in 
feed and lumber. 

The firm of D. D. Lewis & Son, Dodge- 
ville, has been dissolved, the elder Mr. 
Lewis having taken over the feed busi- 
ness. 

R. H. Cameron has been made distribu- 
tor for the International Sugar Feed Co. 
at Fond du Lac, Wis., handling flour, 
feed and seeds. 

The new Crane Building, Medford, 
Wis., will be occupied by the Medford 
Feed & Seed Store. 

The wholesale grocery firms, Ragon 
Bros., Inc., Evansville, and Hulman & 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind., have been com- 
bined, the new firm being known as 
Hulman & Co. 

Joseph Samuel & Co., Inc., New Or- 
leans, has changed its name to United 
Cash Wholesale Co., Inc. The firm deals 
in wholesale groceries on a cash basis. 

The Hummer Grocery Co., Iowa City, 
Iowa, has been incorporated for $50,000 
to do both a wholesale and a retail 
business. 

August H. Flaspoller & Co., Inc., 
wholesale grocer, New Orleans, will re- 
tire from business. 

Harper & Murphy have sold their I. 
C. elevator at Onawa, Iowa, to a newly 
organized firm, known as the I. C. Ele- 
vator Co., which will handle flour and 
feed. 

George E. Baker has purchased a grist 


mill at Vetal, S. D., and will continue 
operation, 

The Southern Milling Co., Augusta, 
Ga., has installed machinery for grind- 
ing Johnson grass hay for use as a filler 
in the cheaper grades of feeds. 

The Carolina Feed Store, Salisbury, 
N. C., has been incorporated for $50,000, 
by L. R. and T. B. Smithey, and J. C. 
Sipe. 

The Hummer Grocery Co., Iowa City, 
Iowa, has been incorporated for $50,000, 
by Paul L. and M. K. Hummer, and Mrs. 
D. L. Younger, to do a wholesale and 
retail grocery business. 

William Hanson and Albert Naeve 
have purchased the Morningside eleva- 
tor, Denison Highway and Morningside 
Avenue, Sioux City, Iowa, and will op- 
erate it in connection with the Bills Feed 
& Mineral Co., 2021 Lakeport Road. 

W. Von Wald and G. A. Lovre have 
purchased the business of the Selmser 
Fuel & Grain Co., Watertown, S. D., and 
9 operate it as the Von Wald-Lovre 


A, F. Pelto, Grand Rapids, Minn., has 
leased a brick warehouse in which he 
will retail flour and feeds. ; 

The Swab Milling Co., Inc., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, has been incorporated for 
$10,000 by E. A. Johnson, C. H. Swab 
and C. T. McWilliams. 

Thirteen retail grocers of Torrington, 
Conn., have organized the Litchfield 
County Wholesale Grocery Co. for co- 
operative buying. The new company is 
capitalized at $50,000. 

The Western Milling Co., Kearney, 
Neb., will operate the alfalfa mill of E. 
J. Cornish, Cozad, Neb. 

A, O. Wing has purchased the feed 
store at Rainier, Oregon, from B. J. 
Neal. 

H. W. Starke has leased the feed mil) 
owned by J. T. Ware & Son, Firona, 
Texas. 

The Lebanon (Neb.) Equity Exchange 
has taken the agency for a line of mixed 
feeds. 

The Benson (Ill.) Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association has built a flour and 
feed warehouse. 

Friedley Bros., Randalia, Iowa, have 
installed feed grinding machinery. 

The Dewey Bros. Co., Leesburg, Ohio, 
has increased its feed storage and mixing 
facilities. 

C. C. Goulding, Aztec, N. M., has 
erected a building to house his feed store. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co., Moorland, 
Iowa, plans to build additional feed 
storage space. 

E. A.. Johnson: & Co., Lee, IIl., have 
installed an attrition mill for feed grind- 
ing. 
















































































































































































































































































TORONTO 


Sales of spring wheat flour for do- 
mestic use in this territory have been 
light. The mixed car trade is steady, 
but represents no more than current 
needs. Buyers look for lower prices. 
Almost every baker has a contract, and 
the movement is confined to deliveries 
on these. No changes in price lists have 
been reported. Quotations, Aug. 18: 





‘ Aug. 11 

Top PAteONt ..ccrccccceccce J $7.60 
Patent .cccscecs eee 36 7.35 
Second patent .. 7.00 
Export patent ees 6.80 
First clear ..... ae 5.90 
Graham flour 6.30 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.30 6.30 
All per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 


cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario W inters.—Ontario soft winters 
were easier last week. Deliveries of new 
crop wheat have commenced in earnest 
and there is considerable grain on the 
market, with the result that offerings of 
flour have increased and there is some 
pressure to sell. Moisture in the grain 
is giving millers some concern, the per- 
centage running from 15 per cent up- 
ward. Quotations, Aug. 18: new crop 
90 per cent patents $5.10 bbl, bulk, in 
buyers’ bags, September seaboard basis, 
for export; $5.30, in secondhand jute 
bags, Montreal freights, for domestic 
consumption, and $5.20, Toronto. 

Exporting.—With the exception of 
some fairly liberal buying of springs by 
British and European importers early 
in the week this branch has been quiet, 
as might be expected in view of the 
course of the wheat market at Winnipeg. 
The real test of this market will come 
when prices steady. It is believed that 
considerable business is waiting to be 
done. Probably the remaining four 
months of the calendar year will bring 
a great deal of flour business. Prices 
for springs are as low as mills can make 
them, and there are many complaints 
that recent sales were profitless. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 18: for best quality export 
spring patents, mills are asking 32s 3d 
per 280 lbs, jute, c.if., September sea- 
board loading, London, Liverpool or 
Glasgow, while importers offer 30s. Eu- 
ropean markets are on an equivalent 
basis. 

Ontario 90 per cent winter wheat pat- 
ents are mostly too dear for export buy- 
ers. They are generally quoted at 3s 
over springs, which puts them out of 
line in point of value. As a conse- 
quence, sales to Glasgow and other mar- 
kets are light. Where buyers’ cable of- 
fers are available they show Is or more 
below mill prices. Quotations, Aug. 18: 
good quality 90 per cent patents for 
shipment to Glasgow or London 35s 6d 
per 280 lbs, jute, asked, and 34s 6d of- 
fered, c.i.f. terms, September seaboard. 


NOTES 


Charles Ritz, Montreal, eastern man- 
ager of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., vis- 
ited this office on July 16. 


In July, flour exports from Canada 
totaled 782,453 blbs, compared with 449,- 
200 in that month last year. This brings 
the quantity exported in the crop year 
ending with July to 9,865,754 bbls, 
against 9,247,824 in 1927. 

Some records in speed of harvesting 
are being shown in Ontario on this crop. 
One farmer cut his wheat in the middle 
of a week and it was made into flour by 
the end of that week. This man’s crop 
totaled 400 bus, and it all graded No. 1. 

The Dominion Millers’ Association, an 
organization of winter wheat millers of 
Ontario, will hold its annual meeting on 
Aug. 30. As usual it will take place 
during the Toronto Exhibition, attend- 
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Heavy Grain Traffic 


Toronto, Ont.—All Canadian facilities for handling grain have been under 
heavy strain this summer in getting out the remainder of last year’s western crop. 
The carry-over in wheat alone was more than double that of the previous summer, 
and as this had to be kept in storage somewhere or shipped out of the country, 
it became a burden upon the terminal elevators on the lower lakes and lake ship- 
ping facilities during July and August. Never before has Canada had so much old 
crop grain to handle in the summer months as was the case this year. 

An incident in this situation that became serious last week was the congestion 
in the government elevator at Port Colborne. This modern grain handling plant 
is used for the purpose of transferring grain from big upper lake vessels to smaller 
ships that are able to navigate the Welland Canal and to pass on through Lake 


Ontario and the St. Lawrence canals to Montreal. 


Owing to the carry-over of 


western grain that flowed eastward through Fort William on the opening of naviga- 
tion, conditions at Port Colborne grew acute as the summer advanced and by 
mid-August there was a jam that held up innumerable upper lake vessels and 
gave the shipping and grain trade a busy time. 

Other eastern Canadian ports have been equally busy. When it became known 
that the crop of 1928 was likely to be unusually large, every one concerned be- 
came anxious to clear every possible bushel of old crop from the channels of traffic 


before new crop grain began to arrive. 


In view of this situation it is doubtful if 


Port Colborne or any of the ports will experience any slackness between now and 


new crop business. 


With harvest already in progress in the West, grain will 


commence to flow eastward early in September, and from then until the close of 
navigation every inch of storage space and carrying capacity by rail and water 


will be strained to the utmost. 


QO QO QQ QO OQ QOL OOO Dor SOD 


ance at which is always one of the fea- 
tures of the entertainment program at 
this milling event. 

Canadian grain interests have found 
no difficulty in getting ocean tonnage at 
Montreal and other available seaports 
for the handling of Canada’s recent 
heavy movement of old crop wheat. Al- 
though there was an unusually large 
quantity to be moved and the demand 
for tonnage was heavy, the supply proved 
more than sufficient and rates have not 
advanced to any appreciable extent. Of 
course, demand for grain space will con- 
tinue from now till close of navigation 
on the upper lakes, and may later result 
in stiffer rates. 

oe 


WINNIPEG 


There was a steady improvement in 
demand for flour last week, and the 
larger mills are operating actively. Do- 
mestic trade has improved considerably, 
and fair quantities have also been 
worked for export. The lower prices 
have attracted buyers abroad, and the 
earlier harvest in western Canada is re- 
sponsible in part for the better domes- 
tic demand. Sales to the Orient are not 
large, but a fair inquiry from there pre- 
vails, and movement to both China and 
Japan is expected to be quite good when 
the Alberta crop is harvested. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Aug. 18, at $8.25 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.65, and first 





RECORD 


The British steamer Linkmoor 
was given the fastest dispatch ever 
accorded a ship in the port of 
Montreal recently, when the ves- 
sel was loaded with 186,392 bus 
wheat, approximately 5,000 long 
tons, in three and three quarters 
hours. Louis Wolf & Sons, Ltd., 
general stevedores, claim that this 
is the fastest time ever made in 
any port. During the time that 
the Linkmoor was unloading 4,570 
tons of anthracite from Wales, the 
vessel was being fitted for. carry- 
ing wheat, and in less than 74 
hours after entering the port, she 
was under way again. 




















clears at $6.65; cottons, 15c more; Pa- 
cific Coast points, 50c more. Second 
patents were quoted at $6.80, car lots, 
basis jute 98's. 


NOTES 


John W. Horn, assistant general man- 
ager of the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., has gone east on a short 
holiday trip. 

Norman P. Lambert, western manager 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, has left for Vancouver on a 
business trip. 


The Canadian government has decided 
this year not to make its first prelim- 
inary estimate of the wheat yields in 
western Canada until Sept. 11. 


W. J. Stevenson, New York represen- 
tative of the New Zealand customs de- 
partment, was in Winnipeg last week 
conferring with western millers. 

D. Stevens and H. Stevens, the for- 
mer a son of the managing director of 
the Orange Free State Mills, South Af- 
rica, were in Winnipeg last week. 

Eric Plant, formerly in the grain 
trade at Liverpool, Eng., is now located 
in Winnipeg, and will enter the busi- 
ness of his uncle, H. Tooley, of the H. 
Tooley Grain Co., Ltd. 

Visiting all large towns between Van- 
couver and Fort William, the Quaker 
Oats Co.’s demonstration car had trav- 
eled 44,000 miles when it reached Win- 
nipeg last week. The car is used to 
show how puffed wheat and puffed rice 
are made in the Saskatoon, Sask., mills 
of the company. 


MONTREAL 


Buyers of spring wheat flour are lim- 
iting their purchases to quantities suffi- 
cient to meet immediate needs. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, Aug. 17, car 
lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points: top 
patent, $7.60 bbl; patents, $7.35; second 
patents, $7; export patents, $6.80. 

Winter Wheat Flour—Prices continue 
firm, with the usual demand. Quotations, 
Aug. 17, $7@7.10 bbl, secondhand jutes, 
car lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points. 

Export——Export buyers of flour are 
placing a few orders for October deliv- 
ery. 

NOTES 


J. J. Page, general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, was at his company’s Mont- 
real office on Aug. 16. 
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Montreal harbor commission grain de- 
liveries were 1,676,255 bus in advance of 
last year on Aug. 16, being 85,104,213, 
compared with 83,427,958 in 1927. Re- 
ceipts are greater by 3,955,141 bus. 


o> 
VANCOUVER 


There was a further reduction of 30¢ 
in the price of flour last week, but sales 
were slow, buyers feeling that prices 
would decline further. The export busi- 
ness to the Orient is at a standstill as 
far as sales are concerned, but shipments 
still are heavy. During July, 122,860 
bbls flour were shipped to the Orient, a 
record for July. There was a fair de- 
mand from Manila, and business was 
done for October-November shipment. 


NOTES 

Mr. Nakayama, export flour manager 
for Mitsui & Co., Tokyo, was in Van- 
couver last week. 

N. P. Lambert, western manager for 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, was here last week. 


of! 
Canada—Milling in June 


Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Can- 
ada in June, 1928, as reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Totals 


Wheat cccccces 3,326,666 2,976,925 6,303,591 
ORES ccccrcccsoce 378,740 374,504 753,244 
Barley ......... 16,823 20,325 37,148 
Buckwheat .... 2,495 = cavese 1,495 
COP cocccccccce 131,259 19,671 150,930 


Mixed grain ... 515,641 22,401 538,042 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in June, 
1928: 

Wheat flour, bbls— East West Totals 
Manitoba 1 patent. 153,811 177,056 330,867 
Manitoba 2 patent. 136,138 180,117 316,255 





Ont. wint. straight 38,542 ..... 38,542 
All others ........ 353,763 240,911 594,674 

Totals, flour..... 682,254 598,084 1,280,338 

Feed, tons— East West Totals 
Low grade flour ..... 3,231 4,523 7,754 
BrOAN .ccccvcecccccces 10,501 9,910 20,411 
Shorts and middlings. 16,773 13,180 29,953 
All other offal....... 2,659 2,058 4,717 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Totals 
Oatmeal ........ 1,169,884 1,614,426 2,784,310 
Rolled oats ..... 8,085,680 4,104,494 7,190,174 
Barley, pot and 

BOGE] coccccece 113,585 39,739 153,324 
Corn flour and 

MOB) seccecces 2,011,994 ....0.% 2,011,994 
Buckwheat flour. SE Ee.  waeres 23,920 


Total products in months of February, 
March, April and May, 1928 (000’s omitted): 


Wheat flour, 


bbls— Feb. Mch. April May 
Manitoba 1 patent. 331 375 313 379 
Manitoba 2 patent. 359 395 284 372 
Ont. wint. straight. 76 61 58 43 
All others ........ 547 615 545 694 











Totals, flour .. 
Feed, tons— 


--1,313 1,446 1,200 1,428 


Low grade flour... 15 17 11 11 
BOR cc csweesccccs 22 25 20 24 
Shorts and middl’gs 31 33 28 33 
All other offal..... 4 6 5 6 

Other cereals, lbs— 
OCatMenl ...ccccees 1,158 1,789 2,180 3,316 
Rolie’ ante .<«.... 8,202 9,193 8,029 8,203 
Barley, pot and 

. EP 245 430 166 154 
Corn flour and 

MOR) .vrovecccce 1,816 2,183 1,401 2,279 
Buckwheat flour... 144 113 38 51 


Total wheat flour output and percentage 
of operation of Canadian mills, for the 12 
months from July 1, 1927, to June 30, 1928: 





Output Pet. of 
bbls operation 
PERE eer err rers 1,019,188 32 
Ti SRA SALES es F552 1,157,963 35 
EES 1,527,617 48 . 
Co ae eee oe 2,005,314 64 
ee Corr re ree 2,120,116 67 
December .. : 52 
January 48 
February . 46 
Ng ro nals bie ea hen kee a é a 47 
SPOS err rer ea 42 
ee Re rene oes 1,541,014 47 
ERS Soiycn saa calntniy vee 1,359,459 44 


eseadeiautread 18,471,461 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


ECAUSE of the fine performance of last year’s 
B convention of the American Bakers Association, 
little difficulty is being experienced this year in “sell- 
ing” the convention idea to bakers. Executives of the 
association, however, are unremitting in their efforts 
to enlist attendance from among those 
who did not experience at first hand 


E SEP- : 
p> tha the benefits of last year’s gathering 
CONVENTION at Chicago. There is still room for 


marked improvement in attendance, 
and plenty of opportunity for missionary work among 
those who cling to old prejudices or lack the enterprise 
to follow close to the van of modern baking progress. 

This year’s annual meeting, the dates of which are 
Sept. 24-28, is advertised as “not just an American 
Bakers Association affair.’ Henry Stude, president, 
says: “It is true, we hold our house of delegates meet- 
ing during this same week, but it takes only two 
hours on Monday afternoon. We might say that we, 
after all, are but providing the place, the theater, and 
the scenery, as it were, where you may take a part. 
We have adopted as a sort of motto this year, ‘Every- 
body Welcome—No Registration Fee.”” Mr. Stude 
wants it understood, further, that the association ex- 
ecutives are open-minded about the program. They 
want criticisms or suggestions that will lead to a more 
profitable meeting or add to the knowledge of the 
baking industry. 

Fortunately, one of the traditional difficulties in 
the way of attendance at such conventions by the 
smaller bakers can seldom be offered as an excuse in 
these days. The business of most of them has ceased 
to be a one-man affair. Bakers, falling in line with 
the habits of men in other businesses, are now seldom 
slaves to their callings. They have begun to cultivate 
leisure. Men who used to profess that they had no 
time for vacations now play and travel with the rest 
of the world and its wife. System and organization 
have come into account. And to what, if not to the 
trade convention, is this interesting change attribu- 
table? Conventions have been the spur to progress, 
the spreaders of ideas. They have been, and still are, 
vacations in themselves—teaching at one and the same 
time the value of recreation and the profit of good- 
fellowship in the exchange of business experience. 


* 7 * 


—e technic has advanced so rapidly and so 
far as to afford some slight justification for the 
impression occasionally given by bakers that they have 
no more to learn. The fact is, however, that there still 
is much to learn, and the baker who is willing to rest 

on his oars, in the blissful assumption 
THINGS that he has reached the summit of craft 
KNOWN AND knowledge, soon will find himself out- 
UNKNOWN distanced. 

It is not entirely a matter of learn- 
ing, but of unlearning as well. This was forcefully 
pointed out not long ago by Washington Platt in a 
bulletin of the American Society of Bakery Engineers. 
“Much that we think we know,” he said, “turns out 
to be untrue or only partially true when put to the 
test. Years ago, nearly every old-time baker ‘knew’ 
that compressed yeast could not possibly have the 
strength of the old-fashioned liquid yeast. It took 
Some of them a long time to learn better. Most of us 
‘know’ that salt always retards yeast fermentation, 
yet Dr. Kohman tells us that, up to 4 per cent, salt 
actually stimulates yeast growth. If we check up on 
our knowledge of bakery raw materials, we find that 
much of it is based upon hearsay and very little upon 
our own direct knowledge arising from carefully con- 
ducted tests and experiments. In discussions at con- 
ventions—even at conventions of the bakery engineers 
—we hear many opinions expressed. In too many 
Cases, no one who takes part in the discussion has any 
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Often 


definite knowledge of what he is talking about. 
instead of getting together to exchange knowledge— 
men really exchange ignorance.” 

Mr. Platt, in this, probably had no intention of 
crying down conventions; he was merely making the 
point that continued research is needed in the baking 


industry. Supposed facts of the present need cor- 
roboration or amendment. Many an unknown quantity 
must still be transferred into the column of things 
tested and known. Such research not only is going 
on in private laboratories and workshops throughout 
the country, but is the special object of a research 
and experiment committee of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. 

But to return to the “exchange of ignorance” at 
conventions, Communication of ideas is one of the 
surest methods of detecting and correcting ignorance. 
Fallacies are often as plausible as truth, and they 
gain strength with repetition, as witness the heresy 
of exploded notions of all sorts handed down by every 
generation. But truth usually lies just behind the fal- 
lacies, if it is not actually disguised within them. 
Hence the peculiar virtue of conventions, where the 
truth at least is exposed to the chance of discovery. 
Without that “exchange of ignorance” which takes 
place between the minds of interested, intelligent men 
in convention assembled, the world would be infinitely 
the poorer in sober truth. 

* * o 
R. C. O. SWANSON’S book, “Wheat Flour and 
Diet,” is at last off the press of the Macmillan 
Co., and is already in distribution among the large 
number of millers and bakers who subscribed for it 
in advance of publication in order to insure the success 
of the project. Originally the title was 
DR. SWANSON @®nounced as “Wheat Flour and Hu- 
ON WHEAT man Food,” but the publishers have 
FLOUR made an interesting and no doubt a 
wise change, bringing in the magic 
word “diet” that has intrigued the American public 
so tremendously within recent years. This should give 
the book a wider appeal and carry it into general 
channels of distribution, a consummation devoutly to 
be desired. The book should rank among the most 
outstanding enterprises ever undertaken in the interest 
of presenting to the public the facts concerning white 
flour and its nutritive values and concerning the fal- 
lacies and superstitions that have served to detract 
from the popular estimate of wheat bread as a human 
food, 

Readers of the book will find it a thorough and 
scholarly work, though it is by no means so technical as 
to seem dull to the lay reader. Dr. Swanson’s style 
is simple, and his manner direct. His method is not 
controversial, but is rather one of clear and calm 
statement. This should best serve, in these troublous 
times of food manias and prejudices, to put to rest 
some of the popular errors with respect to diet, and 
in particular as to the place of wheat bread among 
competing foodstuffs. 

Dr. Swanson has long been associated with the 
milling industry, and needs neither introduction nor 
recommendation to makers of wheat flour. He is at 
present head of the department of milling industry in 
Kansas State Agricultural College, and is the writer 
of a large number of pamphlets and papers on milling 
subjects. He has been a frequent contributor to the 
columns of The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker, and his research work in flour milling is known 
internationally. Through these and other activities his 
acquaintance in the baking industry has had .a.-rapid 
growth in recent years, and it need hardly be said that 
his book will now bring him deserved recognition 
among the public at large as well as added reputation 
within his chosen field of the breadstuffs industry. 

“Wheat Flour and Diet” ought to be in the hands 
of every miller and baker. It is a legitimate propa- 
ganda that should be employed with the utmost gen- 
erosity. It will meet definitely and authoritatively 
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any honest argument, and will do much toward silenc- 
ing bread’s dishonest detractors and rendering their 
evil efforts ineffective. The book, priced at $2.50 a 
copy, may be obtained through any book dealer, 
through its publishers, or through The Northwestern 
Miller and American Baker. 
* * * 

AN the era of high protein wheat be prolonged 

by science? This is one of the problems that 
sooner or later will confront the world of breadstuffs. 
The virgin wheat lands of the world are diminishing— 
they are, in fact, very near to the vanishing point. 
With them may go most of the high 
protein grain that has become such an 
important factor in bread making. Dr. 
Carl Alsberg, of the Food Research 
Institute, states the situation when he 
says that flours of the strength to which bakers are 
now accustomed will be hard to get within another 
generation. 

Nitrogenous fertilizers are already being fed at 
great cost to large areas of wheat producing land 
which formerly contained a fabulous store of the magic 
substance that produces protein. However, it remains 
to be seen whether agricultural science can wholly 
remedy the rapid soil exhaustion that is everywhere 
taking place. If not, the baker must bestir himself; 
he must so adjust his method as to be able to make 
a quality product from wheat flour constantly decreas- 
ing in protein content and gluten quality. 

Evidence of the readiness of many bakers to meet 
the problem is fortunately at hand. At the last con- 
ference of the American Society of Bakery Engineers 
there was a prolonged debate upon the merits of high 
protein versus low protein flour. It would seem from 
this that there is a tolerably strong conviction that a 
remedy already is at hand. The science of bread, in 
any case, is hardly likely to be found wanting when 
the decisive moment comes. And there is interesting 
speculation in the thought that bakers may have 
pricked the high protein bubble well in advance of 
high protein wheat’s demise,—if for no other reason 
than in self-defense against the evermounting pre- 
mium. 


THE FUTURE 
OF THE 
PROTEIN 


* * * 


N EARLY every one is familiar with the Bok awards 

made each year for merit in advertising. Believ- 
ing that competition would be an incentive to bakers 
in developing advertising copy, the American Bakers 
Association has organized a similar contest. An an- 
nual prize will be awarded to that 
piece of advertising copy published by 
a baker during 1928 which, in its word- 
ing, most effectively carries to the pub- 
lic a constructive and convincing story of baking. 

The Northwestern Miller and American Baker be- 
lieves, as does the president of the American Bakers 
Association, that there is far too much advertising copy 
that, in its wording and plan, seeks more to take 
existing business from a competitor than to contribute 
to the development of new business and to the prestige 
and dignity of the industry. The “Blank’s Bread Is 
Best” type of advertising not only never did much for 
Blank’s business but it has done nothing at all for 
the baking industry. There is another and a better 
type, as may be seen from the study of advertising 
copy that is now being published by many a pro- 
gressive baker. This sort of copy has less to do with 
the merits of Blank’s bread than with the merits of 
bread as a competitor of other foods. 

In this connection, The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker wishes to call attention to an in- 
formative article on bakery advertising appearing else- 
where in these columns. The contributor is Miss Hazel 
Martin, a well-known magazine writer on food and 
allied subjects. She does not say the last word on 
this subject, but at least she presents a number of 
ideas that seem worth a trial. 


BAKERY AD- 
VERTISING 











HE appearance of the bakeshop and the 

bakeshop’s salesroom, backed up by quality 

merchandise, are the two outstanding essen- 

tials for retail bakery success. Vice versa, 

neglect of these two items, resulting in an 
ill-appearing shop and display room and in inferior 
products, probably is the fundamental force that 
makes for failure.” 

This statement was made by Charles G. Speidel, 
who has devoted upward of half a century to the 
wholesale bakery business and who supplemented his 
50-odd years in the wholesale branch by opening a 
retail bakeshop of his own three years ago in Kenmore, 
N. Y., a residential suburb of Buffalo. From his 
double-barreled vantage point, Mr. Speidel should rea- 
sonably be presumed to have something of value to 
say to the retail baker, and he has. 

Logically, Mr. Speidel places first and foremost 
in the essential items for achievement the attractive 
appearance of the bakeshop and its front room. As 
he says: “The first sight the prospective client has 
of your business is the physical structure. If the 
material look of the store is unfavorable, the customer 
will go elsewhere. Indeed, why shouldn’t he? Are 
there not plenty of bakeries to choose from? Is the 
baker’s customer not primarily concerned with the 
cleanliness of the product, inasmuch as he is going to 
consume it internally? Therefore I say the first es- 
sential for the success of any business is to get cus- 
tomers into your shop. You can’t do this unless your 
place of business extends a cordial invitation to enter. 
There is no warm bid for patronage made by the 
ill-looking store.” 

That is why Speidel’s Bake-Shop always is spot- 
less. Cleanliness is the first requirement for fit physi- 
cal appearance. Attractiveness, or the power of at- 
traction, is the next. It is the window display policy 
at Speidel’s to trim each of the two large display win- 
dows, fronting on the two avenues, fresh each day. 
Of course this daily window change is more or less 
common practice among bakers. What is not more or 
less trite is the giving over of one window always to a 
display of rolls and breads, and the other to a showing 
of pies, pastries, cakes, and the like. 

At Speidel’s the main display window, fronting on 
Delaware Avenue, the chief thoroughfare of Kenmore, 
is always exclusively devoted to the baker’s dainties, 
pies, pastries, and cakes. This window measures 12 
feet long by 10 feet deep. 

This in itself is wise display work. The main win- 
dow is the main magnet for drawing customers’ eyes. 
What, therefore, is more appropriate than that the 
colorful, attractive, eye pulling and alluring items of 
the baker’s stock in trade should be placed in this 
chief “silent salesman” where the majority of the 
passers-by and motorists, as well as trolley and bus 
riders, go by? The side window, measuring 10x5, and 
fronting on Euclid Avenue, is the one completely given 
over to the display of breads and rolls. 

Here again is an instance of masterful merchandis- 
ing via the display window route. Many of the passers- 
by, maybe the majority of them, who go past this 
side street window are the people living in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the bakeshop. What is more apt in 
this case than the display of the sturdy essentials of 
the baker’s trade, the breads and rolls, the staffs of 
life of the baker as well as the customer? 


Saying It With Flowers 


TOR is this all. Mr. Speidel has made most effective 
use of plants and flowers in his windows. He says 
that he believes that their display in the bakeshop 
window is an invaluable merchandising aid, because the 
great bulk of the baker’s trade is with women, and 
women WIL, stop, turn, and look at flowers, any time, 
any place. Mr. Speidel firmly believes that his policy 
of always having plants or flowers, or both, in his 
windows at all times has been directly responsible for 
many baked goods sales that otherwise he would not 
have made. 

“I have seen many women hurrying past my win- 
dows with most evidently no bakery thought in their 
minds stop, turn, come up to the window, gaze at the 
flowers, turn their stare to baked goods, enter the store 
and buy. That’s why I believe in flowers and plants 
in my windows at all times.” 

Once inside the Speidel Bake-Shop the customer 
finds the same colorful atmosphere. Here are flowers 
in vases and plants in pots, informally arranged about 
the shop. Wicker chairs and tables provide resting 
spots for customers who have to await their turn for 
service. Colorful runners complete the color scheme 
by lending life to the floor. 

So far as the workshop is concerned, the bakery 


itself, where the baking operations take place, there - 


is but one rule, cleanliness. As Mr. Speidel says: 
“The baker’s workshop should always be kept in exhi- 
bition spotlessness; so clean that he has no hesitancy 
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at any time in showing any one through it.” So 
Mr. Speidel says that when retailers have made 
their shop immaculately, spotlessly clean all through, 
from front display window to rear shop window, they 
have taken the first stride in successful retailing of 
baked goods. 

Next comes quality of merchandise. The attractive, 
clean shop gets the customer in for the first time. 
But for return calls, and the necessary “repeat” busi- 
ness, quality is the answer. It is trite to elaborate 
on this. Every baker knows it. Every successful one 
practices it all the time. 


Service to the Customer 


HE next item is the service rendered the customer. 

Of this Mr. Speidel says: “Whether we believe it 
to be true or not, we literally enforce the rule in our 
shop that the client is exactly 99 per cent right. Ad- 
visedly we don’t say 100 per cent right, for we know 
there are certain people, probably a slight fraction 
of 1 per cent, who are out to ‘do the baker” With 
these we deal summarily. We simply tell them that 
we don’t want their trade. Of course the class I 
refer to is the customer who is constantly and chron- 
ically kicking about this or that, and just as eternally 
demanding his or her money back. We soon learn the 
honesty of their basis for complaint. If it is legiti- 
mate, we make good. If, time after time, we find it 
is not a legitimate complaint, and if we feel that the 
customer in question is trying to bulldoze us, we take 
the bull by the horns and end our relationship with 
the customer. 

“On the other hand, if we believe the complainant 
sincere we make good, even if we know he or she is 
wrong. And, paradoxical as it may sound, it pays 
us actual cash dividends to make good in this fashion. 
For example: 

“A woman came in here the other day and pointed 
at a cheese cake, saying that she wanted it. She 
bought it, and a few hours later came back and regis- 
tered a kick. She said she didn’t like it; didn’t know 
it was a cheese cake; wouldn’t have bought it had 
she known it was a cheese cake. 

“With perfect justification, and I don’t mean ‘hedg- 
ing’ or ‘splitting hairs’ we could have turned this 
woman down. She merely had come into the store, 
pointed at the cheese cake and said she would take it. 





Exterior and Interior Views of Speidel’s Attractive Bakery 
at Kenmore, N. Y. 
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She didn’t ask what it was; didn’t say what she 
wanted. There was no reason in the world for oy, 
making good to that customer. But we did. Why? 

“Simply because we knew that she was dissatisfied, 
We knew that she had been disappointed, and although 
we equally well knew that it was her fault, that didn't 
alter the case one bit. If we refused to refund her 
money, and we had every right to do this, still she 
would be disappointed. More, she would probably 
have been angry, unreasonable as her case was, ‘ 

“The cheese cake cost 35c. It would cost us many 
times that amount to get a new customer to take her 
place. At the same time we would have lost a cus- 
tomer, regardless of how many new ones we got. And, 
in her disappointed, irate mood we might have lost 
many more than merely one customer simply by her 
word-of-mouth description of her disappointment and 
anger. 

“We gladly and in a pleasant manner refunded this 
woman’s money. What was the result? The irate 
woman left our shop pleased, even more than merely 
pleased, for she probably entered it expecting to ‘find 
an argument’ and maybe not even get her money back. 

“Then there was another recent case. A woman 
bought a cake of us. We sold 25 or 30 of the same 
cakes that day. This particular buyer was the only 
one to register a complaint. We asked her what the 
matter was. She said that the cake was slightly dry. 
We examined it, for she had brought it in with her, 
and found that she was right. It was just ‘one of 
those things’ that is bound to happen in the best of 
regulated bakeshops now and then—probably a ‘slow 
oven. This woman, it developed, had a very good 
practical knowledge of technical baking. There was 
nothing out-and-out wrong with the cake, but it was 
slightly dry. Of course we refunded her money. 

“Can’t you just hear her telling her friends, 
‘Speidel’s is a fine place to do business. They treat 
you right, fair, and square there’? And can’t you 
just picture her friends listening with even more than 
ordinary interest to these words, inasmuch as they are 
coming from the mouth of a woman well versed in 
the baker’s art? That’s why we say and literally 
practice at all times the policy of ‘The customer is 
always right 99 per cent of the time, whether he’s 
right or wrong.’” 


One Way to Advertise 


THIS splendid sample of Mr. Speidel’s service and 

merchandising policies naturally brings us to his 
advertising. He says: “A woman’s word of mouth is 
the very best advertising medium that the retail baker 
can have; in fact, there are few better media for any 
retail business that I know of.” Of course he adver- 
tises in his community’s newspaper, and also takes 
space in the Buffalo papers in co-operation with the 
bakers’ association. 

Mr. Speidel draws the department store parallel 
thus: “What woman, after her shopping trip in a 
department store, is not full of merchandising news 
for her friends? It is one of women’s universal topics, 
and a subject, by the way, on which they talk most 
intelligently. The woman comes home from her shop- 
ping trip; meets her friends; and what are the ques- 
tions asked her along with her own announcements? 

““Oh, Mrs. X—, what did you see in the stores 
today? What did you buy?’ 

“To which Mrs. X— replies that she saw the loveli- 
est so-and-so, and bought the cutest this-and-that, and 
the price was so reasonable, and they are so nice to 
you in ’s (merchant’s store). 

“That is why we lay so much stress here in our 
shop on customer satisfaction at all cost. That’s why 
the customer is 99 per cent right. For, if this is the 
reaction of a woman with her feminine friends after 
her return from a simple, ordinary, shopping trip 
downtown to a department store, then imagine the re- 
action of her friends to the chronic kicker when the 
latter states that she has found a bakeshop with which 
it is a pleasure to deal. 

“The voluntary testimony of the chronic kicker is 
the best advertisement we can get. We know that 
the constant complainer’s circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances know her as well as we do for a constant, 
chronic faultfinder. We also know that when a woman 
of this type gives unasked for testimony as to the 
desirability of doing business with this-and-that bakery 
this voluntary testimony is the best ad we can get.” 

Mr. Speidel ought to know. He has grown white- 
haired in the profession. He was associated with his 
father, B. Speidel, who started Buffalo’s famous whole- 
sale bakery establishment, Speidel’s Vienna Bakery, in 
1875. Mr. Speidel sold the wholesale business in 1921 
and for four years was out of the baker’s harness. 
But the call of the bakeshop was too strong, and fhree 
years ago, in 1925, he opened his own retail shop In 
Kenmore. 
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~The Bakery Cforeman and ‘His ‘Responsibilities 


‘By A. F. Gerhard 


Head of the Baking Department of Dunwoody Institute 


T would be impossible to hew the responsi- 
bilities of a bakery foreman to a single line, 
for the size of the shop and the type of or- 
ganization with which he is working naturally 
determine them to a great extent. As has 
been stated in a previous article, his activities are much 
more numerous than is evident from a casual observ- 
ance of one day’s routine. In this article, the writer 
will consider some of the high lights of a foreman’s 
responsibilities in order that those holding such a posi- 
tion may check up on their activities and those who 
contemplate such a job may obtain a clearer insight 
into the work expected of a capable and efficient one. 
The first is a thorough knowledge of the materials 
to be used. In most baking plants, he specifies the 
kind to be purchased. He determines the protein and 
ash content of the flour, and chooses the malt extracts, 
salt, sugar, shortenings and milk products. When 
the foreman does not have the authority to specify 
the quality of ingredients to be purchased, it is neces- 
sary for him to have even greater technical knowledge 
of them in order to maintain a uniform product. 
When raw materials are received, the foreman must 
see that the correct quantity is delivered, that they are 
in good condition, and, above all, that the consignment 
is of the quality ordered. In this connection it is 
sometimes necessary to make tests of these materials. 
Usually a baking test will suffice, but in some cases a 
laboratory test is needed, especially when there is some 
doubt about the keeping quality of certain items, An 
inspection of the containers also is necessary. In the 
case of flour, torn sacks should be put aside so their 
contents may be used first, and all containers should 
be inspected for leakage. 


Supervising Storage 


THE foreman must also supervise storage, and rooms 
must be available to house the various materials. 
The space allotted for flour should be dry and about 70 
degrees Fahrenheit. Flour should be placed on plat- 
forms at least six inches above the floor and stored 
in such a way that the old stock can be easily reached 
for first use. An easy and simple method for keeping 
an account of the flour stock on hand is to place tags 
on each shipment, specifying the weight, date of re- 
ceiving, and grade. 

Space also must be available for the storage of 
malt and milk products, and all other ingredients 
used in a bakeshop. The foreman must constantly 
keep in mind that practically all baking materials are 
hygroscopic, and will absorb moisture and odors when 
exposed thereto. 

Some thought should be given to the method em- 
ployed for withdrawing materials from stock. It is 
always advisable to keep a close record of the stock 
used, and therefore all materials should be weighed 
before being taken from the stock room. The foreman 
should devise some system by which this record can 
be kept easily and correctly. He must also arrange 
a method for transporting the stock. Conveyors, ele- 
vators, or other mechanical devices often save hundreds 
of dollars. 

Having given the raw materials the required atten- 
tion in storage and handling, the foreman is confronted 
with the responsibility of guiding them through the 
process of manufacture. Again, a technical knowledge 
is required to establish the mixing time of the various 
flours and to determine the dough tolerance in the 
shop. Shop schedules must be carefully prepared in 
order to maintain a uniform product. 

When the baked goods come from the oven, the 
foreman must take charge of their proper handling 
and storing. Bread should be kept so that it can cool 
thoroughly and rapidly without danger of mold and 
other injuries, cookies must be packed in a manner 
which will prevent them from drying out or becoming 
soggy, while cakes must be handled so that the icing 
may be done neatly and rapidly. 

The foreman should know the technicalities of the 
operating equipment, for he is frequently consulted 
when the owner is contemplating the purchase of new 
machinery. This is an important responsibility, since 
the owner relies almost entirely upon the foreman’s 
Judgment. The latter must be in a position to recom- 
mend the kind of equipment best suited for the pur- 
pose, and must keep in mind the floor space required. 
Sometimes he is asked to inspect a piece of machinery 
before it is purchased, and after the selection has been 
made he is responsible for its installation, paying par- 
ticular attention to the location which is best adapted 
for economical operation. Changes of location after 
installation usually prove expensive. 

In large plants the foreman often designs equip- 
ment. Perhaps it may be a conveyor for carrying 
baked bread or scaled dough, or a special loaf stretch- 
er on a molder. Close supervision of construction is 
necessary in such casés. 


The foreman is responsible for the protection, main- 
tenance and use of all equipment in the shop. He 
should assign some competent person to the task of 
oiling and inspecting parts which deteriorate quickly. 
Overhauling, repairs and replacements must be watched 
carefully, and parts which need replacing often should 
be carried in stock. Many foremen prepare a mainte- 
nance chart for the systematic supervision of repairs, 
which shows the date, kind of repairs, and the usual 
data noted while checking up. 

Small tools, such as scrapers, bowl knives, brushes, 
etc., have an irritating way of disappearing, and some 
system should be established whereby these tools may 
be issued to the workmen who use them, holding the 
users responsible therefor. 


Maximum Production 
(CONSIDERABLE time and technical knowledge is 
required to get maximum production out of the 
equipment. Often a slight adjustment on the divider 
or molding machine will greatly increase production. 
The consistency and age of the dough is also of vital 
importance in the proper operation‘ of a machine. 

Needless to say, the foreman is employed for the 
purpose of producing a certain line of goods every 24 
hours. The mechanical equipment is of paramount im- 
portance in this daily output, and production must be 
carefully controlled. 

Waste of material must be held to a minimum, and 
shop schedules must be made out carefully. Special 
doughs are often needed, and must be scheduled so as 
not to interfere with the general routine. It is ad- 
visable to use charts showing the yield of doughs han- 
dled, losses due to over or under scaling, and the 
record of dusting flour and trough grease used. Bak- 
ing time and temperature offer valuable information 
when recorded on the chart, while oven cripples and 
the length of time required for each dough to pass 
through the make-up machines, also should be charted. 

With all these factors under control, the foreman 
can readily produce goods of fine quality at a mini- 
mum cost. It must be remembered that the quality 
product is not entirely due to quality ingredients, for 
if the most costly ingredients are used, and the dough 
is not properly handled in the shop, a poor product 
will result. 

Perhaps the greatest responsibility of the foreman 
lies in handling men. His labor supervisory duties are 
almost endless, because of the many factors involved, 
for not only has he the problems of the shop to con- 
sider, but in many instances the domestic problems 
of the workman are brought before him. A _ good 
foreman has the welfare of his men at heart, whether 
in the shop or outside. 

The responsibility of handling men differs in various 
plants. In some instances the foreman has complete 
charge of the men, while in other cases he has the job 
of supervision only, the employing, discharging, and 
promoting being handled by some one else. Some- 
times, too, another individual is responsible for the 
breaking in of new men. Actual supervision varies 
with the kind and type of men employed. Experi- 
enced, skilled bakers do not need the same supervision 
as men who lack trade knowledge. 


Handling of Workmen 

Production per man per hour is the hub of the bak- 
ing industry today, and the foreman who has his pro- 
duction so controlled that the hourly output per man 
js within the average has accomplished much. All 
the modern machinery and equipment, however, will 
not make this possible, if he does not have the good 
will of his workmen. He must be able to judge the 
ability of a workman before placing him on a job, and 
each job must be handled by the man best qualified 
to hold it. Orders must be given clearly, and by the 
person in direct charge. A dough mixer will resent 
an order from the bakeshop foreman if his duties are 
supervised by a doughroom foreman. When there is 
more than one foreman in a plant, each should restrict 
himself to his own field. 

When the force is properly placed, a constant 
check is necessary in order to maintain a high stand- 
ard of production. A man on the molding machine 
may be panning the bread in an awkward manner. 
He must be told, or possibly shown, in a convincing 
way, a better method. A certain type of bread may 
not have received the proper proof. The mistake 
should be called to the attention of the oven man in 
such a manner that he will not let it occur again. 

One of the best methods for checking up on the 
performance of the workmen is by means of a chart 
system. A number of graphic charts may be placed 
in the shop, each showing the following items: dusting 
flour consumed, amount of ingredients overscaled, 
amount of ingredients underscaled, trough grease used, 
dough returns, oven cripples, pounds of dough over- 
scaled, pounds of dough underscaled. 





A chart may be prepared showing the dusting flour 
consumed a month ago, or a year ago, and the quantity 
used today. On the surface this may not be of great 
significance, but when a foreman has the co-operation 


. of the workmen in this respect, he can do a great 


deal in holding losses to a minimum. In connection 
with the supervision of production, the foreman must 
make reports to the company on the performance of 
his men. All this information can be easily obtained 
from the charts. 

The foreman must also study the men themselves, 
their physical condition and their mental attitude 
toward their work. A man who may be handicapped 
on one job due to his physical or mental make-up may 
prove very capable and efficient when transferred to 
another position. In some cases apparent apathy and 
indifference on the part of a skilled worker may be 
traced to illness of which the man himself is scarcely 
aware. Workmen with undesirable habits will come 
under the observation of the foreman who, if he is 
possessed of enough tact and patience, can correct the 
situation in most cases. Physical handicaps, condition 
of health and personal habits are important, especially 
when opportunities for promotion arise. 

The foreman must also be capable of inspiring his 
men in their attitude toward their work. He can do 
this by being one of them, yet he must maintain a 
dignity which will engender respect. Loyalty and fair- 
ness to his men are two of the best traits a foreman 
can possess. 

Working conditions in a plant often need the at- 
tention of the foreman. Such things as lighting, tem- 
perature, ventilation, washrooms, lockers, safety appli- 
ances and fire protection affect the mental attitude of 
the men employed. The foreman must be constantly 
on the alert to improve these conditions, for a satisfied 
worker is one of the best investments which can be 
made in business. 

Types of Men 
[HE classification given below, developed by C. A. 

Prosser at Dunwoody Institute, shows the types of 
men which a foreman may have under his supervision: 

1.—Those who desire to learn everything con- 

cerning the trade, 

2.—Those who want to be foreman or superin- 

tendent at some time. 

3.—Those who like to be charged with a duty 

which reflects ability and initiative on their 
part. 

4.—Those who like to be singled out from the 

gang when something extraordinary has to 
be done. 

5.—Those who offer suggestions in the way of 

improved methods, new jigs, machine lay- 
outs, routing of stocks in process, etc. 
These are the men whom the foreman should keep 
in mind when promotions are contemplated. He should 
afford them complete co-operation, should consult with 
them frequently, and welcome their suggestions. 
6.—Those who want to become skilled workmen, 
but do not want executive responsibility. 

7.—Those who do not like to be singled out be- 
fore others, but will “get into the game” 
with the gang—shy or diffident. 

8.—Those who show particular inquisitiveness 

about all that is being done around the 
lant. 

9.—Those who like breaking their own records 

of past performance, or beating the other 
fellow or gang in friendly competition. 

These workmen are the ones who require careful! 
supervision on the part of the foreman. Properly 
handled, they are the backbone of the organization. 
They will give a full measure of loyalty to the foreman 
who is competent and fair, but are quick to resent the 
authority of one whom they consider is holding a posi- 
tion for which he is not qualified. 

10.—Those who demand the same treatment ac- 

corded efficient workmen, when in reality 
they are careless and have little or no 
pride in their work. 

11.—Those who “go up in the air” when the fore- 

man comes around, manifesting fear, in- 
dignation, anger, suspicion, or some other 
emotion. 

12.—Those who think only of the day’s wage, 

and the job as a means of getting it. 
13.—Those who have outside interests. 

14.—Those who cannot help “crabbing.” 

15.—Those who are trouble makers but good 

workers. 

These men are the “monkey wrenches in the machin- 
ery.” No matter how brilliant and skillful a worker 
may be, if his disposition is such that he continually 
creates a feeling of dissatisfaction and resentment 
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among his fellow-workers, his services should be dis- 
pensed with. This is true, too, of the man whose 
outside interests keep his mind off his job and of 
those whose “pride” makes them feel above their job. 

There are some foremen who may take some of the 
men of the last mentioned group, and with sufficient 
patience and perseverance make good workmen of 
them. For the most part, however, they serve to cut 
down the speed of production, and the organization is 
better off without them. 

A foreman is often confronted with the problem 
of breaking in a new man. Perhaps he has had no 
baking experience, or he may be an experienced worker 
who is familiar with one job and has been promoted 
to another. Sometimes the foreman details this task 
to one familiar with the job; however, the responsi- 
bility of getting the man properly trained rests with 
the foreman. Different methods are used in starting 
new men. One of the most efficient methods is as 
follows: 


The Flavor of the 


By Emil 


EPRODUCTIONS of an assortment of loaves 

purchased from two Cincinnati bakeries which sell 

their bread principally direct to the consumer 
by the house-to-house delivery method are shown on 
this page. The main object is to indicate how many 
kinds of loaves of distinct shape, general appearance, 
texture and grain, color and volume, may be pro- 
duced from one and the same dough, not only as an 
emergency, but in ordinary shop practice. 

The loaves in Figure 1 are the product of the Star 
Union Baking Co. Loaf A is baked in a round pan, 
molded up rather tight, then flour dusted and given 
just medium proof. The crumb is exceptionally white 
and clear, the texture and grain close and velvety, the 
odor pleasing and the taste suggests “another slice, 
please.” 

One remarkable fact, as was pointed out, is that 
different customers ask for this popular loaf as cream 
loaf or cottage loaf, but the majority call it potato 
bread, although there are no potatoes in any form 
used in the dough, because this bread is made from 
the same dough as the other three loaves shown. This 
loaf has not. quite the volume of either of the other 
three; in fact, it looks smaller than its real volume, 
but it is a mighty good eating loaf and a good seller, 
retailing at 10c for the 1-lb loaf and 14c for the 
14%-lb. 

The other three loaves are (B) the standard pan 
loaf, wrapped, (C) the twin or double loaf, and (D) 
the plain twist loaf. Although each will score differ- 
ently for their characteristic points, they all are good 
eating loaves and good sellers, satisfying the different 
customers and offering the patrons of the 14 routes a 
variety from which to choose every day. 

The loaves reproduced in Figure 2 and Figure 3 are 
from the assortment baked every day at the M. & E. 
Bakery. Here it will be seen that all the so-called 
hearth baked loaves (shown in Figure 3) are pro- 
duced from the same dough as the different pan loaves. 
Of course they are somewhat deficient in volume and 
closer in grain, but they have a good flavor and satisfy 
the trade, which is best demonstrated by the expan- 
sion of the business. The bakery is now being en- 









Preparation: Explain to the new man what the 
job is about; tell him of the important operations, 
what precautions to observe, etc. 

Presentation: Show him how to do it, and explain 
why he does it. 

Performance: The application of what he has been 
shown to do; doing the job himself. 

Testing: Watch him do the job after a certain 
interval. Criticize his work, make suggestions as to 
how he can improve the quality and speed, etc. Ask 
questions about the work and his attitude toward it. 

Certain standards should be set up by the foreman, 
and a new worker will not be considered thoroughly 
trained until he meets these standards. Without a 
method of training, a foreman will have trouble in 
organizing a force which will operate smoothly and 
efficiently. 

A third article on foremanship will appear in the 
Sept. 26 issue of The Northwestern Miller and Ameri- 
can Baker. 


Baker’s Loaf: I 


Braun 


larged and it is planned to put on two more house-to- 
house delivery routes. 

In the score cards so frequently used nowadays 
for judging the nearest approach to the 100 per cent 
quality or perfect loaf, the characteristics of the loaf 
are sometimes marked like this, in points: 


Cen UD“ Wes 5 6-55 od a'e.6 b0'b 6 00 0 00 8 0660 bw RES 15 
Me OPPO TU Sr ee ee ST eee eee eee 15 
Grain and texture (grain 10, texture 15).............. 25 
ge S&C er ee rr ee ree ee 10 
ee Gy, Bey GU OO ochs0-9 60600 0ck 8k va bh RE RON CRO Eas 35 

WE. 'n:6:6 REN G64 Sia e444 5 edad 00:4-0,00500 R0RdbS90 Oh 100 


Flavor is given more points than any other items. 
Therefore we naturally ask, “What causes the differ- 
ence in flavor?” We can produce any kind of artificial 
flavor we wish by adding malt extract or malt flour, 
sweet milk in different form—fresh liquid, dry or con- 
densed, or buttermilk. Sugar makes a sweeter loaf, 
and we can make the bread richer by using more short- 
ening, including butter. (We do not mention any of 
the many so-called bread improvers here, because they 
principally are added to produce better color of 
crumb or crust, nice bloom, increased volume or im- 
proved keeping quality.) 


Conditions Influencing Flavor 


There are many conditions which influence the 
flavor of the baker’s loaf. The aroma is expressed in 
different terms, such as “malty or sweet,” “milky or 
cheesy,” “wheaty or nutty,” “acid or sour,” “musty or 
moldy,” “ 


ropy or rancid.” The taste is usually ex- 
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pressed as being either “rich,” “pleasing,” “satisfying” 
“palatable,” “sweet,” or “mellow,” or it may be called 
“flat,” “tart,” “nonappealing,” “tasteless.” 

There is a peculiar something about the flavor oy 
taste in the so-called home made loaf which the com. 
mercial and professional bakers have been striving for 
for many years, in order to stop home baking anq 
supply the entire population with their daily bread. 

The baking industry has made wonderful strides 
toward the production of a perfect loaf, but we stil] 
are seeking that peculiar something that will make it 
more tasty, more satisfying. As Walter Scheppelman 
said in an address before the New York Bakers’ Aggo- 
ciation in 1919: “Much has been said and done in the 
industry in an effort to decide upon the kind of bread 
that the baker should bake. On the other hand, very 
little has been said in regard to what the consumer 
actually wants.” He declared that bread should be 
made for taste rather than for appearance. 

Since then we have seen many progressive changes, 
consolidations of plants and advancement in scientific 
training of the men, and strengthening of the asso- 
ciations. Still the problem of making a loaf that will 
be satisfactory and pleasing in taste and flavor is one 
of the most vital issues before the trade. 

Remember that the natural bread flavor depends 
to a great extent on the fermentation, molding and 
manipulating of the dough. I have mentioned before 
that the grain and texture are to a great extent iden- 
tified with the taste or flavor of the loaf, and a perfect 
texture usually indicates a good odor and taste in the 
baked loaf. But flavor is fickle, and texture sometimes 
lingers when flavor has flown. 


oo 


Southern Bakers’ Association 


New Orveans, La—A meeting of the executive 
committee of the Southern Bakers’ Association, called 
by President E. C. Lloyd, was held at the Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, on July 17. The acceptance of 
the invitation extended by New Orleans to hold the 
next convention of the association in that city was 
confirmed. It was decided the dues of the asso- 
ciation should be made more equitable, by charging 
one firm for only one membership, regardless of the 
number of branches that firm might operate, and it 
was agreed that the back dues of all members who 
would pay for the present year be written off the 
association’s books. It was also decided to conduct a 
membership drive during the next year, and Mr. 
Lloyd’s offer to donate a cup to the winner was ac- 
cepted. The president appointed the following com- 
mittees: program, W. J. Barr, A. B. Srochi, William 
Bacher; membership, W. Hoyt Sutton, chairman, with 
permission to appoint the members of his committee; 
transportation, Robert Nolan, E. T. Barto, F. B. 
Evers; nominations, Peter R. Nugent, Charles R. Rog- 
ers, A. Geilfuss. 





Figure 3 
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ome Census ‘Data on the Bakery Trade 


BOOK entitled “Retail and Wholesale 

Trade,” recently published by the Cham- 

ber of Commerce of the United States, 

sets forth the results and certain conclu- 

sions that could be drawn from the re- 
cent census of distribution conducted by the United 
States Bureau of the Census. At first glance the vol- 
ume is forbidding, with its many elaborate statistical 
tables and its somewhat lengthy explanations of the 
methods used in preparing them. But hidden in this 
mass of figures there are many facts of real interest 
to the retail or wholesale baker and to those whose 
business is in any way allied with baking. For the 
benefit of those who may have neither the time nor 
the opportunity to uncover the wealth of information 
contained in the report of the census, I will set forth 
a few of the conclusions to which I have come after 
a study of the book. 

It should be remarked at the outset that the census 
covered 11 cities of the United States—Atlanta, Balti- 
more, Chicago, Denver, Fargo, Kansas City, Mo., Provi- 
dence, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield and Syra- 
cuse. In all more than 93,000 retail establishments 
and 17,000 wholesalers were enumerated. The retail 
sales of those included amounted to $4,224,109,100, or 
about one tenth of what is generally regarded as the 
total retail trade of. the country. The sales made by 
wholesale establishments that reported to the census 
reached $9,671,680,000. 

It is not uncommon to hear the retail baker com- 
plain of the competition that he meets with from chain 
stores, and it has even been suggested by some pessi- 
mistic independent bakers that their time is past and 
that they may as well go out of business. At first 
glance they might obtain encouragement from the re- 
port, which shows that, although 15.1 per cent of all 
retail businesses is owned by chains, the percentage in 
the case of bakeries is only 9.3—nearly 50 per cent 
less. The sales volume of chain stores throughout the 
country, regardless of the commodities they sell, rep- 
resented 28.7 per cent of all retail sales, but in the case 
of baked goods, independent companies appeared to 
have a distinct advantage over independent merchan- 
disers of other products, since they obtained all of the 
country’s retail business in bakery products except 
114 per cent which went to the chain stores. 

But if the real facts of the case are known, it is 
apparent that the figures set forth in the foregoing 
paragraph do not give a clear picture of the situation, 
because they only take into account the relations be- 
tween retail bakeries and chains operating retail shops. 
Much of the independent baker’s severest competition 
comes from chain wholesale bakers who sell their 
baked goods through groceries. In the 11 cities in- 
cluded in this census there were 2,666 retail bakery 
shops, 2,418 of which were independent and 248 chain. 
These retail stores did a total business of $63,963,900, 
divided as to independent and chain stores at $56,674,- 
800 and $7,289,600, respectively. But in examining the 
figures dealing with wholesale bakeries it is found that 
the 295 establishments in these 11 cities did an annual 
business of $90,416,500, or about 50 per cent more than 
all the retail bakeshops did. Since the majority of the 
wholesale baker’s products are sold through the gro- 
cery stores, it is apparent that the retail baker is 
justified in his complaint that grocery sales of bread 
are the greatest obstacle in his path. 


Relation of Wholesale and Retail Sales 


It is evident that in most cities wholesale bak- 
eries’ sales must be greater than those made by retail 
bakers, since the volume of the former, for the coun- 
try as a whole, was 50 per cent larger than the total 
retail sales. Strangely enough, Chicago, the largest 
city included in the census, proved a very marked ex- 
ception to this rule. In Chicago retail bakery sales 
were nearly double those of the wholesalers, $37,- 
517,000 being spent at retail shops, compared to $20,- 
175,300 that went to wholesalers. It is difficult to 
explain why this should be, unless it be laid to the 
large number of foreign residents of Chicago demand- 
ing the breadstuffs of their native lands and, conse- 
quently, patronizing the small corner bakery which is 
able to meet such a demand. 

One of the most unhealthy conditions developed 
by the census is the surprisingly large number of small 
retail stores doing a business of ate than $5,000 a 
year. The fact that the sales volume of 28 per cent 
of the total number of retailers included in the census 
totaled less than $5,000 annually shows that there 
are too many independent dealers in business who 
have not sufficient sales volume to justify their exist- 
ence. Fortunately, the situation is not so unhealthy in 
the case of baking as it is in the case of other lines 
of business. Of the retail bakery shops, only 16 
per cent did less than $5,000 worth of business an- 
nually, The larger proportion—42 per cent, to be 
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exact—had a sales volume that ranged between $10,000 
and $25,000. It is interesting to note that there were 
actually eight bakeries in the 11 cities reporting which 
did a purely retail business and yet had a sales vol- 
ume of over $500,000 a year. 

An examination of the figures showing the average 
sales per shop brought out two interesting facts. The 
first was that, on an average, the sales volume of the 
independent retail bakery shop was below that arrived 
at by taking into account all kinds of independent 
retail shops. For all the independent retail stores in 
the 11 cities dealt with, the average sales per store 
were $37,743, while the average for the same type of 
bakery stores was only $23,439. The second point of 
interest was that chain retailers got a larger share of 
the country’s business in other lines than they did in 
baked goods. Chain retail stores in all lines averaged 
$85,726 sales volume,—well over double that of the 
independent stores,—while those chain stores engaged 
in the baking business only averaged $29,394,—about 
25 per cent larger than the average sales volume of 
the independent retail baker. 

Although 28% per cent of the total amount spent 
in retail stores went for food, bakery goods provided 
only a very small proportion of this percentage. Vary- 
ing by cities, the percentage of retail bakery sales to 
all retail sales ranged between 0.44 per cent in Kansas 
City and 1.89 in Chicago. That the grocer and the 

















Cfresh Light-Bread 
By .Joy C. Baker 


ON Friday night my Ma would rinch the old quart 
cup and say, 

“Well, I'll be switched—how time does fly!—to- 
morrow’s bakin’ day. 

Now, Jane Maria, take Aunt Mag’s old stool—since 
you're the least— 

And look on top the safe; I want some everlastin’ 


east. 
Then Johnny Paul would grab Ma’s sleeve and whisper, 
“It’s yuh—yeast.” 


And Ma, pretending mad, would answer, crisp as fresh- 
baked bread, 

“Smart aleck John, you know more than—the presi- 
dents what’s dead!” 

“Our Johnny Paul’s got brains,” she'd say that night 
to Pa in bed. 


While crumbling in the yeast, Ma’d pour warm water 
what wan't riled 

From out the kettle; and a tickling smell, sweet, sour, 
and wild, 

Would rise above the old gray cup and hit us on the 


nose. 

Ma’d scold, “Th way you kids eat bread, you're holler 
to your toes. 

Like’s not you grow so pirt and fat you plumb bust 
out your clothes.” 

Blub! blub! she’d dump in flour and sugar, salt and 
lard, and beat 

The batter smooth; then say, “This ’east won't raise 
*thout some heat. 

Stir up the fire. It’s supper time. I got to fry some 
meat.” 


Next day Ma’d thump the bread tray round and round 
and pinch the dough 

Off into hunks and pop them into black greased skil- 
lets so 

They'd cook with crisp, brown crusts. And when the 
fluffy loaves were baked, 

We'd shout, “The ‘heel’ is mine!” and eat until our 
stomachs ached 

Of jam and butter spread on crusts, fine-grained and 
golden-flaked. 

One day John said, “You know what I’m to be when 
I’m a man? 

I'll buy a bakeshop and all day I drive a big bread van.” 

Jane chirped, “If city folks won’t eat their ‘heels,’ then 
Johnny can.” 

















butcher got a large share of the food business is 
shown by the fact that grocery and delicatessen sales 
represented 9.76 per cent in Chicago and 17.35 in At- 
lanta, of the dollar spent jn retail stores, while butchers 
got between 1.88 per cent in Kansas City and 5.51 


’ in Springfield. In this connection, it must be remem- 
‘bered that an appreciable amount of the grocery sales 


consisted of bread, cake and biscuits, so that the total 
percentage represented by baked goods in the amount 
spent in retail shops on foodstuffs probably was larger 
than appears to be the case at first glance. 

In the wholesale group, bakery sales, as compared 
to sales of all kinds, made a somewhat better showing. 
They ranged between 0.24 per cent in Seattle to 3.93 
in Springfield. The average wholesale grocery sales, 
moreover, did not make up as large a proportion of the 
total wholesale sales of all kinds as is the case with 
the retail grocery business. Wholesale grocery and 
delicatessen sales ranged between 5.93 per cent in 
Providence and 24.29 in San Francisco, of the total 
wholesale sales of all kinds. Similarly, butchers’ sales 
ranged between 0.93 per cent in Kansas City and 8.61 
in Syracuse. 

Figures relating to employees in bakeries provide 
much that is of interest. It appears, for instance, that 
the highest salaries in retail bakeries are paid in Chi- 
cago, where the average received by each employee was 
$1,758 per annum. The lowest paid employees in 
retail bakeries were in Denver, where the average was 
only $964, while for the 11 cities as a whole the average 
was $1,569. 

That virtue is often unrewarded would appear to 
be proved by the fact that the sales made per dollar 
of wage were higher in Denver than in any other city. 
For every dollar of wages paid in Denver, $7.02 worth 
of sales were made, while in Syracuse, where the aver- 
age wage was $1,529 annually, compared to Denver’s 
$964, only $3.99 worth of sales were made for each 
wage dollar. It is hard to explain this situation, be- 
cause it is usually agreed that, the better paid the 
employee, the better the work done. 

The proportion of money that goes to salaries and 
wages in the baking business, compared to the total 
amount of sales, is higher than it is in most other 
kinds of business. It is stated that 12.93 per cent of 
the total retail sales of the cities under report was 
distributed in the form of salaries and wages, but in 
the baking business it took 18.93 per cent of the sales 
to pay employees. With the exception of the dairy 
industry, there was no business related to foodstuffs 
in which so great a part of the receipts were paid 
to employees. 

Taking all retail stores into consideration, it was 
found that 51 per cent of the employees were engaged 
in selling, while the other 49 per cent were otherwise 
employed around the shop. In the case of retail 
bakeries, however, slightly fewer employees were en- 
gaged in selling, the percentage being 49, as against 
51 per cent otherwise employed. 


Economy of Small Selling Force 


One of the most economical factors of wholesale 
baking is the smaller selling force that is necessary, 
owing to the fact that wholesale selling is in larger 
quantities and to fewer customers. This is well borne 
out by the census, which shows that in wholesale 
bakeries only 35 per cent of the employees had any- 
thing to do with the sales, while the remaining 65 per 
cent were engaged in manufacturing the products. 

The amount of the money taken in on account of 
sales that was distributed among employees in the 
form of salaries and wages was smaller in the case 
of wholesale bakeries than in that of retail bakeries, 
again proving the economy of wholesaling. More- 
over, wholesale bakery employees were better paid 
than those in retail bakeries since they received an 
average wage of $1,646, against $1,569 received by the 
average retail employee. Baltimore paid the lowest 
wages to wholesale bakery employees, and Chicago the 
highest. In Chicago, where it will be remembered 
wholesale business is considerably below average, the 
sales per dollar of wages in wholesale bakeries were 
$4.02, compared to $16.09 in Atlanta. Atlanta, it 
should be remembered, is a city in which wholesale 
bakeries are greatly in evidence. 

This census was an experiment to discover whether 
a nationwide survey of a similar nature would prove 
practical and valuable. In the foregoing paragraphs 
I have attempted to show that there is a great deal of 
interesting and worthwhile information to be obtained 
from a study of the figures collected in this type of 
survey, so it seems that there is no doubt about the 
value of such a census. Whether it would be found 
practical or not is a question that can best be an- 
swered by the Bureau of the Census, which was able 
to conduct one on a small scale and would probably 
be prepared to enlarge the scope of its activities. 
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Window Displays at 
the American 


Institute 
NEAR the end of each course 


at the American Institute of 
Baking the students have an op- 
portunity to show their pro- 
ficiency and artistry by a series 
of competitive exhibits or dis- 
plays of the day’s work in the 
school bakery. Each group is 
given a definite schedule of 
bread and sweet goods produc- 
tion by Mr. Walmsley, and are 
then required to fill the order 
under the direction of two of 
their members who are placed in 
charge of the shop for the day. 
The following outline of the 
day’s schedule will show what 
the group is called upon to per- 
form: 

1. Organization of shop employees. 

2. Construction of formulas required. 

3. Assembly of products that may be 

made successfully from various 
doughs. 

. Calculation of sizes of batches. 

. Construction of the dough flow 

sheet— 
(a) mixing program. 
(b) shop schedule. 

. Production of special goods. 

. Doughs required— 

(a) One 50/50 sponge dough. 

(b) One 60/40 sponge dough. 

(c) One process dough. | 

(d) One no time or semiprocess 
dough. 

(e) Straight dough. 

At the end of each day’s work 
the student is graded on the fol- 
lowing points: 

(a) Production per man hour. 

(b) Under or over production. 

(c) Quality of products. 

(d) Artistry of display and arrange- 

ment of goods. 

Special emphasis is placed on 
artistry of display and arrange- 
ment of goods, and the various 
breads and sweet goods are made 
the subject of attractive window 
and showcase displays to attract 
the consumer. Much ingenuity 
and taste are shown by the 
groups in presenting their prod- 
ucts, and a spirit of good-natured 
rivalry is engendered among 
them, as well as enthusiasm for 
quality goods and pride in their 
production. Many of these dis- 
plays have been photographed 
and some of them are shown on 
this and the following pages, 
though unfortunately the color 
schemes of the settings are not 
brought out in the black and 
white of the cuts. 
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Whole Wheat Flour 
and Bread 


By Dr. C. B. Morison, in the Journal of 
the American Institute of Baking 


LITTLE less than 100 years ago 

a considerable part of the Ameri- 

can public, especially in the New 
England states, became interested in a 
movement which had for its object the 
exclusive use of bread made from un- 
bolted flour ground from the whole of 
the wheat kernel. 

This movement, which originally re- 
ceived its impetus from abroad, especial- 
ly from England, France and Germany, 
had its most famous advocate in Dr. 
Sylvester Graham, a native of Connec- 
ticut, born in 1794, died in 1851. Dr. 
Graham, whose original aspirations were 
theological, became interested in medicine 
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and various reform activities from pro- 
hibition to diet. He was a well-known 
figure on the lecture platforms of the 
thirties and forties, wrote a book on 
bread and bread making, and published 
his Graham Lectures on the Science of 
Human Life in 1839. 

Dr. Graham believed that bread made 
from unbolted whole wheat flour pos- 
sessed curative properties for various in- 
testinal and stomach disorders, and 
pointed to his own experience and a host 
of witnesses that had been benefited by 
the use of “coarse wheaten bread” in- 
stead of that made from “superfine flour.” 
The ideas of Dr. Graham were popular- 
ized by the newspapers, and Graham 
bread and Graham flour have remained 
ever since to remind us of his name. 

Continued interest in whole wheat flour 
and whole wheat bread has led to contro- 
versies regarding the respective merits 
of these products, compared to those 
made from patent flour. This has been 
unfortunate because extreme and parti- 
san viewpoints have tended to cast re- 
flection on other kinds of bread and have 
led to sweeping conclusions which are not 
justified by the nutritional facts in- 
volved. 

Lately there has been a revival of in- 
terest in whole ,wheat flour and bread, 
and inquiries have been received at the 
institute requesting information on defi- 
nitions and standards for these prod- 
ucts, and formulas and methods for mak- 
ing whole wheat bread. 

The term “whole wheat flour” as such 
has never been included in the Definitions 
and Standards for Food Products pub- 
lished by the United States Department 
of Agriculture for the guidance of offi- 
cials in enforcing the food and drugs act. 


Graham flour, however, has received offi- 
cial authority and usage, and is included 
in the Definitions and Standards for 
Food Products. According to this au- 
thority, Graham flour is defined as “un- 
bolted wheat meal,’ and “meal is the 
clean, sound product made by grinding 
grain,” in this case wheat. “Whole wheat 
flour” is a sufficiently descriptive term 
to mean “unbolted wheat meal,” and 
synonymous with Graham flour according 
to the official definition, though strictly 
the consumer who requires unbolted 
wheat meal or whole wheat flour should 
order Graham flour. 

It is not surprising that, in the absence 
of an official definition for “whole wheat 
flour,” some consumers understand Gra- 
ham flour to be a special patented prod- 
uct distinct from “whole wheat flour.” 
Most millers now seem to be agreed that 
the term “whole wheat flour” means Gra- 
ham flour, unbolted wheat meal, and 
some mills are now advertising and sell- 
ing this product under the name “whole 
wheat flour.” Several of these genuine 
whole wheat flours have been examined 
and registered by the American Institute 
of Baking as true to claims and suitabil- 
ity for use in the production of whole 
wheat bread. 

Some years ago there were many imi- 
tation Graham or whole wheat flours 
found on the market. These usually were 
simple mixtures of low grades, second 
clears and bran. Some of them even 
contained mill sweepings, and it was a 
common saying that “whole wheat flour 
contained everything in the mill but the 
floor.” Lately, however, imitation whole 
wheat or Graham flours have been large- 
ly eliminated from the market, and we 
have found but few samples brought to 
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our attention which were questionable 
A product which is sold under the trade 
term “entire wheat” is sometimes con- 
fused with Graham of whole wheat flour 
“Entire wheat” is a misnomer, since it is 
a product from which some of the bran 
has been removed. 

The examination of samples of Graham 
or whole wheat flour to establish the 
genuineness of claims and the detection 
of imitations is a problem of some diff- 
culty. The usual chemical analysis of the 
sample will not in all cases give the re- 
quired information, whether it is an imj- 
tation or the genuine product, since it js 
possible to blend various mill streams 
in such a way that the analysis of the 
resulting product will show little or no 
variation from that of a genuine Gra- 
ham or whole wheat bread. A mechani- 
cal separation of the flour by sifting 
through different sized sieves, followed 
by the examination and chemical analy- 
sis of the various fractions from the sift- 
ings, is perhaps the most valuable meth- 
od available, as has been shown by Le- 
Clere and Jacobs in their study of Gra- 
ham flour, published in 1913. 

There is no official definition and 
standard for Graham or whole wheat 
bread. Food Inspection Decision 188, 
which published definitions and standards 
for white, milk, rye, raisin and brown 
breads, did not include other varieties 
or types. 

Since the official definition of Graham 
flour is synonymous with the general un- 
derstanding of what is whole wheat flour, 
that is, unbolted wheat meal, a whole 
wheat or Graham bread would be re- 
stricted to bread made with unbolted 
wheat meal. A strict interpretation of 
what constitutes a Graham bread or 
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whole wheat bread would further require 
that the flour component be exclusively 
unbolted wheat meal. 

If other flours are used, or mixtures 
of unbolted wheat meal and other flours, 
or imitation unbolted wheat meal, the re- 
sulting bread would not be strictly Gra- 
ham or whole wheat. 

It is well known that some types of 
dark bread are sold as whole wheat 
bread which are not made exclusively 
from Graham or whole wheat flour. The 
detection of an imitation whole wheat 
bread is a difficult problem, since an or- 
dinary chemical analysis may not show 








variations in composition markedly dif- 
ferent from those of genuine whole 
wheat bread. The problem is a more 
difficult one than that of distinguishing 
imitation Graham or whole wheat flour 
from the genuine product. 

Reference to the laboratory of samples 
of whole wheat or Graham bread for 
identification as genuine products made 
exclusively from Graham or whole wheat 
flour does not always lead to the desired 
information, and it is extremely difficult 
if not impossible in some cases to dis- 
tinguish the imitation from the genuine 
by laboratory methods. 
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How a Dishonest Baker Corrupted the Baking 
Industry of Ancient Rome 
By Clinton L. Brooke 


T is often said that there is nothing 
new under the sun. We all can re- 
call times when the prices of grain 
and flour and bread have become alarm- 
ingly high, and we are not likely to for- 
get the shortage of flour in various coun- 
tries during the World War. If we 
Search the past we will find that much 
More serious situations have arisen at 
Various times, especially in times of war. 
Shortly after the beginning of the Chris- 
Era there took place in ancient 
Rome an incident which probably is un- 
familiar to all except a few specialists 
in Roman history. 

In the year 168 A. D. Rome was ruled 
by the famous emperor Marcus Aurelius 
An us, who two years earlier had 
emerged victorious from a war against 








the enemies of Rome. But the legions 
returning from the Orient had carried 
with them the plague that in those days 
so often followed in the wake of war. 
This new peril spread over the fruitful 
valleys of southern Italy, and wrought 
such havoc among the people that soon 
entire villages stood empty and agricul- 
tural operations were almost entirely 
suspended. Food shortage and famine 
followed, accompanied by unreasonably 
high prices. The flow of grain from the 
grain growing provinces to the capital 
on the Tiber came almost to a standstill. 

A year after the return of the legions 
began the series of wars in which the Ro- 
mans fought so desperately to defend their 
holdings on the Danube against the no- 
mad peoples living on the north. Ac- 
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cording to history, Marcus Aurelius him- 
self led the armies of the Roman Em- 
pire against the invaders, the ancestors 
of the present German people. At that 
time the Roman lands along the Danube 
were entirely uncultivated, and it was 
necessary for the legions to obtain their 
supplies of grain and flour from Italy. 

This circumstance, together with the 
ravages of the plague, brought about a 
serious shortage of bread in Rome as 
early as 168 A. D. This made it neces- 
sary to ration out the supplies of flour, 
and a special tax was placed on white 
flour and bread. Crop failures, shortage 
of grain, restrictions on the use of food- 
stuffs, war, all these were links in a chain 
of great hardships that are not without 
parallels in more recent times, and these 
hardships were further increased by the 
operations of unscrupulous money lend- 
ers. 

Not a day passed that the tribunal in 
the city did not receive complaints and 
accusations regarding profiteering in 
bread and grain. The city of Rome it- 
self was ruled by Lucius Verus, Marcus’ 
associate in government. Lucius, how- 
ever, was not so faithful to his duties as 
first citizen of the empire as was his as- 
sociate, then commanding the legions on 
the Danube. Rome reveled in an orgy 
of extravagant and reckless living. Cooks 
and bakers were raised to the same rank 
as high civil employees. The special fa- 
vorite of Lucius Verus was a certain 
Gigulo, who held the post of master bak- 
er to the emperor. 

Gigulo was a Nubian eunuch, who had 
come to the Vity of the Seven Hills with 
a body of prisoners of war taken in a 
victorious campaign by the Romans. On 
account of his intelligence and ability he 
was soon set free by his master and al- 
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lowed to open a public house just out- 
side the gates of the city. 

One day when Lucius Verus had gone 
out in disguise in search of amorous ad- 
ventures, he stopped at this public house 
before returning into the city, and was 
so delighted with the delicacies served 
and the unusual culinary ability of the 
Nubian proprietor that he offered him a 
position at the imperial court. In his 
new position Gigulo became a smuggler 
in the service of the emperor, and as 
such it became his duty to obtain wheat 
flour for the imperial table, in spite of 
the prevailing shortage. Granted full 
authority by the emperor, Gigulo experi- 
enced no great difficulties in keeping the 
imperial table supplied with the choicest 
and rarest varieties of sweet goods and 
confections, and he rose higher and high- 
er in the favor of his master. But at the 
same time he did not neglect to fill his 
own purse. By means of extortion and 
threats he obtained his supplies at the 
lowest possible prices, and received ex- 
orbitant ones from the imperial treasury 
in return. In a short time he had ac- 
cumulated a large fortune, and had ob- 
tained control over both the lawful and 
the unlawful flour trade in Rome. While 
on the one hand he supplied the require- 
ments of Marcus Aurelius and the le- 
gions as well as he conveniently could, 
on the other hand he did not hesitate to 
squeeze the last soldi out of the inhabit- 
ants of the city, in return for a bit of 
bread. 

During all this time Gigulo himself 
lived a life of extravagance and ease. 
On his country estate he had arranged 
large ponds stocked with fine carp, which 
he daily fed with dainty cakes, while 
hundreds of children in the city went 
hungry. He did not even hesitate at 
profiting by the want existing in the city. 
Throughout the suburbs of the city he 
set up bakeries, where he baked bread 
and sold it to the starving people at un- 
reasonably high prices. 

Finally, however, justice saw to it that 
the offender no longer went unpunished. 
The complaints and the general indigna- 
tion over his nefarious activities became 
louder and more insistent. Since it was 
generally known that Gigulo was the 
favorite of the emperor it was not long 
before the people decided to put a stop 
to his activities. At that time Rome 
possessed an organization that might be 
said to correspond to a police force. 
This organization presented the com- 
plaints of the people to the city authori- 
ties, and gave an account of the un- 
scrupulous conduct of Gigulo and the 
orgies and feasts of the wealthy. An 
energetic pretor named Vitilius Cingia 
took charge of the situation, and soon 
put an end to the illegal trade and cast 
the infamous court baker and hoarder of 
grain into prison. Although the em- 
peror subsequently succeeded in obtain- 
ing freedom for his favorite, Gigulo’s 
guilt was clearly proved in his trial be- 
fore the tribunal. The people were sat- 
isfied, their indignation and dissatisfac- 
tion soon died away, and before long the 
period of want and exorbitant prices 
came to an end. 





THE AUTOMOBILE AND THE 
USED FLOUR BAG 


VERY practical method for the 

disposal of the used flour bag 
was recently brought to the attention 
of The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker. A Los Angeles 
automobile firm has adopted the prac- 
tice of buying laundered flour sacks 
and cutting from each four or five 
wiping rags, which are inclosed in an 
envelope and handed to every cus- 
tomer when his car is delivered after 
a repair job. The envelope carries 
the message that “A greasy steering 
wheel is the curse of all auto serv- 
ice departments,” and the company 
presents the customer with the wip- 
ers in order that he may remove any 
traces of grease that remain. Here is 


a case where two curses may be con- 
verted into a blessing, if the baker 
will dispose of his old flour bags in 
this manner. 





The Era of the Salesman-Driver 
By S. K. Hargis 


HAT there has been a shortage of 

competent driver-salesmen in the 

commercial bakery field cannot be 
doubted. This has brought about a situ- 
ation where the job has been placed on 
a higher plane, rewards have been more 
alluring, and a higher personnel engaged. 
In this the baker has found it necessary 
to bid in the labor market against other 
lines of business whose driver-salesmen 
requirements are the same or similar. 
Thus the beverage plants have been rap- 
idly making over their drivers into sell- 
ers, as have the milk dealers and others. 
As all of these industries call for men 
of about the same general type, the sup- 
ply has fallen short of the demand, espe- 
cially in the larger cities. 

Nothing has tended to bring about this 
combination driver-salesman scheme more 
markedly than the motorization of bak- 
ers’ delivery fleets, the system being to 
select a man competent to make con- 
tacts and sell, and at the same time able 
to drive a truck with efficiency and dis- 
patch. 

Interesting data have come to hand as 
to the comparative value of commercial 
bakery truck drivers as salesmen. In 
one instance, among 22 drivers covering 
retail stores, restaurants, clubs, hospitals 
and hotels, the selling efforts of the men 
varied in results all the way from 10 to 
65 per cent. One route, originally com- 
prising 36 retail grocers, produced 42 
per cent greater loaf bread volume in 
60 days when a salesman was put on the 
truck and the seasoned driver put back 
in the plant’s garage. 

In reaching out for driver-salesmen, 
the commercial bakeries are seeking men 
of neat appearance, able to talk interest- 
ingly, to make friends and to apply that 
selling energy which is necessary in meet- 
ing stiff competition in any line. 

The bulk of the business developed by 
salesmen-drivers as against driver-sales- 
men comprises new accounts, which every 
commercial baking plant is most interest- 
ed in getting. 

The holding of old customers and the 
making of new ones is the bakery truck 
driver’s job today. He is more or less 
a free agent, and supreme on his route. 
In addition to giving service, he also has 
to secure business. 

Various methods have been adopted by 
leading bakers to keep their salesmen- 
drivers up to the mark in extending the 
sale of plant products. Requirements in 
one large Pennsylvania bakery are 
summed up: 

“(a) Salesmen-drivers must be able to 
follow up the results of the plant adver- 
tising with intelligence and understand- 
ing. 

“(b) Salesmen-drivers must know the 
merits of the plant’s goods and be able 
to talk about them. 

“(c) Salesmen-drivers must _ insure 
prompt and reliable service to old cus- 
tomers. 

“(d) Salesmen-drivers must bring in a 
certain number of new accounts each 
week, 

“(e) Salesmen-drivers must keep their 
delivery units in good condition, and 
drive them carefully and efficiently. 

“(f) Salesmen-drivers must hold the 
old customers, and increase their orders 
to a reasonable degree.” 

In return for the services listed above, 
the leading bakers are putting their men 
in the way of earning incomes com- 
mensurate with the character of the 
‘work, Various commission and bonus ar- 
rangements have been found necessary in 
order to keep the type of men required. 

One of the advantages of employing 
salesmen-drivers instead of driver-sales- 
men, as pointed out by a bakery truck 
fleet boss to the writer, is: “When the 
men are given added responsibility in 
the line of business development, they 
also naturally give better service. . . . 
The ordinary truck driver in the bakery 
field wants to get through his route 
and collect his set wages; that’s all. But 
the salesman-driver is almost in business 
for himself, can cash in on his added 
effort, and knows that it is necessary to 
serve his route well in order to keep and 
get business. In our case, service has im- 


proved everywhere as soon as the sales- 
man-driver goes on the job.” 
Commercial bakeries, relying on retail 
outlets and institutions for the bulk of 
their bread business, are anxious to re- 
duce the customer turnover rate wher- 
ever possible. The employment of better 
drivers appears to be the best answer. 
In some instances, turnover in the gro- 
cery field alone has been 40 per cent 
per year among commercial bakers. In 
other words, 40 per cent of the grocery 
bread customers of record Jan. 1, 1928, 
will not be on the books Jan. 1, 1929. 
This means that some sort of organized 
selling plan must locate and sell that 40 
per cent, and enough additional to give 
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the bakery plant a fair rate of increase 
in business volume. 

Very few large bakers feel that they 
can afford to do entirely without “flying 
crews” of sellers who cover the more im- 
portant contact jobs and whose business 
it is to win back outlets lost in one way 
or another and which are beyond the 
reach of the salesman-driver. 

But the selling cost should be applied 
to the men on the trucks, since good 
wages and a chance for bonuses or com- 
missions, rewards or presents, will get as 
much if not more business, and will at 
the same time react favorably on the 
baker’s delivery service itself. 

One of the largest commercial bakers 
in the East is about to inaugurate a sys- 
tem of training which will, it is hoped, 
give the plants owned by the manage- 
ment an adequate supply of salesmen- 
drivers for some time to come. 
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Bread Making in Ohio a Century Ago 
By Hilda Richmond 


HEN Ohio was admitted to the 
Union a century and a quarter 
ago there were some permanent, 
even well-developed, little colonies around 
Marietta and other spots in the state, 
but for the most part the new common- 
wealth was almost one unbroken forest. 
Here and there hardy backwoodsmen 
had built sturdy cabins near the rude 
block houses, and the fire for “going 
West” had been kindled in the states on 
the other side of the Alleghenies. 
After a shelter had been provided— 
in fact even before one had been reared 
—their first concern was bread. Meat 


they had in abundance for the taking, 
as the woods abounded in game, but 
bread was the staff of life—and of 
course the materials had to be found at 
once. Indian corn and wheat were raised 
in the little clearings either natural or 
made by the Indians, and at first the 
grain was pounded in .a rude mortar, 
but soon mills began to spring up by the 
sparkling streams, and horsemen came 
along the trails with their bags of corn 
and wheat to be ground. For a long 
time white flour was a luxury in many 
settlements, but later it outclassed the 
corn that went into corn bread, johnny- 





Human Interest as a Bakery Lure 


By George W. Tuttle 
SA tence on unquenchable, one-hundred-pounds-to-the-square-inch liking for 


female customers makes a splendid baker’s lure. 


God bless them, would 


you not like to please every mother’s daughter of them? Does not a row 
of satisfied women customers—instead of a row with them—look better to your 


eyes than would a row of kings and queens? 


When one of these dear females 


once gets the commendable habit of trading with us she needs neither compass 
nor chart to find her way back. No wonder you have acquired the habit of rub- 
bing your hands together and saying: “Yes, business is good; very good, indeed.” 


Does not your human interest in children keep them coming back? 


When 


a mother uses these familiar words, “Johnnie, run out and get a loaf of bread,” 
Johnnie may have a choice of bakeries; he may even pass three perfectly good 


bakeries to trade with you. 


We do not need to ask “Why?” for we are dead 


sure that some one in that bakery has smiled on Johnnie or given him a pleasant 
word, and he remembers and is swift to take the trail that heads up in your 


bakeshop. 


If the lady back of the counter had waited on six customers out 


of turn simply because Johnnie was a boy and could wait, would he have 

forgotten, think you? Not much; it would have been Smith’s bakery for him! 
True, your bakery may become a free clearing house for customers’ trou- 

bles,—thus running the corner grocery a close second,—but then, the cash 


register may be groaning from overfeeding at the same time. 
ers not only have their likes and dislikes, but they have them strong. 


Female custom- 
If you 


think otherwise it is proof positive that you have never hobnobbed with either 
a corner grocery or a bakery. A woman may not be easily satisfied, but when 
she settles down in content it is almost a liberal education to hear her say, 


“My baker,” with the emphasis on the “my!” 


The cheapest advertising on 


this green earth is female advertising, and get it we -will, either in the cash 


register or in the neck! 
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cake and pones in the cabins. The 
cakes were baked on a clean clapboard 
before the fire or on a flat stone, or jn 
a Dutch oven if the family was for. 
tunate enough to possess one. 

After the flour problem was solved 
there was the ever present trouble about 
“risin’.” The Ohio housewives knew 
about beer yeast, witch yeast, dry yeast, 
salt risin’ starters, and something that 
was variously called sotts or sets. One 
of the great-great uncles of our own 
family observed the bread making in the 
cabin so closely that when he went with 
the Forty Niners to California in the 
gold rush he was able to show them how 
to take a piece of dough, soak it in water 
and start the bread for the camp by that 
method. The men nailed a discarded 
boot to a tree, and in it kept the dough 
for the next baking secure from ani- 
mals. In those days the word “sani- 
tary” was unknown in the gold camps. 

Witch yeast was simply potatoes 
boiled in water till done, and then a 
handful of hops, tied in a cloth, boiled 
in the same water. The potatoes were 
mashed and returned to the hop liquor 
with a little sugar and salt and white 
flour together with some dough or yeast 
to make a thin starter. A cup of this 
was used on baking day. The house- 
wife was always fearful lest the yeast 
should die, which meant lose its efficacy. 

My grandmother, who as a little girl 
floated down the Ohio on a log raft with 
a family of millers after the death of 
her father, remembered as long as she 
lived how the women of that early day 
traded yeast to keep it alive, particu- 
larly in hot weather. In winter the 
problem was to keep the life from freez- 
ing out of it. One pioneer woman told 
of the elaborate pains taken to protect 
the yeast in her cabin home. First the 
hearth was warmed and the jar con- 
taining the sponge set thereon, then a 
cloth covered it and all the men in the 
large family laid their coats on top to 
keep out the cold in zero weather. The 
jug yeast was protected in similar fash- 
ion. Some women put a lump of dough 
in a jar of water for fear the yeast 
might spoil, while others simply saved a 
lump of dough and broke it up in warm 
water the day before bread was to be 
made. 

At any rate, whether jug, beer, witch, 
dry or other kind of yeast, some sort of 
starter had to be used in the beginning, 
and this was often traded through the 
forests -for miles around. Neighbors 
were neighbors in those days. 

Salt risin’ bread was never popular in 
pioneer cabins. It called for warm wa- 
ter, salt, corn meal and flour to make a 
thin batter, which was allowed to stand 
overnight. In the morning, if the starter 
had “eyes,” which meant that it was ris- 
ing, it was mixed with flour and baked. 

Then came the baking. Often what 
was called a “skillet” was set on a bed of 
coals well covered with ashes, and the 
dough placed in it. It was covered with 
a thick lid and then with a covering of 
ashes and coals. Some people baked 
right on the hearth. One of our ances- 
tors remembered seeing an untidy house- 
keeper take the rude corn husk broom 
to sweep the hearth, and without a pan 
put the dough down before the fire. It 
looked lovely and smelled intoxicating, 
but having been brought up by a won- 
derfully neat mother she declined a slice, 
though very hungry. Dutch ovens were 
cleaner and better, for even careful 
housekeepers could not prevent a puff of 
smoke and soot when the johnny-cakes 
were browning on the clean clapboards 
by the fire. 

The first stoves were extremely crude 
affairs, burning the bread on one side 
and leaving it half done on the other. 
All the heavenly bodies had to be in the 
right conjunction if a perfect loaf, ac- 
cording to those days, was produced. 
However, our ancestors got around that 
difficulty by turning out rusks and rolls 
and light bread and biscuits, which were 
not so risky, as they were thinner than 
loaves and could be watched with more 
ease. A little old lady who lived to be 
90 in spite of pioneer hardships always 
attributed the baldness that extended 
half way back on her head to the heat 
that scorched her as she watched the 
propped up clapboards before the fire in 
her girlhood. Being too little for hard- 
er tasks, she had to bake the bread. 
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ND of summer is by no 

means too early to begin 
thinking of autumn specialties. 
The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker, in fact, has the 
habit of presenting formulas and 
suggestions for seasonal goods 
well in advance of their sale 
period, so that there can be 
plenty of opportunity, not only 
for manufacturing but for plan- 
ning sales. It is for this reason 
that Mr. Ewert’s Hallowe’en 
| cake makes its bow in August. 
Mr. Ewert has chosen to accom- 
pany his monthly cake special 
with some choice doughnut 


formulas. 


HE French doughnut or egg dough- 
T nut is iced on top with either choco- 

late or white icing. Sometimes it is 
made in a solid dot like a very small 
bismarck, iced on top and filled with a 
jam or custard cream. If it is properly 
fried it makes a very tasty article. 

It is very important to insure proper 
icing in the preparation of cake dough- 
nuts, therefore the mix should be kept in 
an ice water bowl. You will get a much 
more tender doughnut by keeping the 
mix cold. 

For raised doughnuts a soft, smooth 
dough is essential. Raised doughnuts 
made out of a stiff dough are always in- 
clined to be tough. 

The whole wheat raised doughnut ought 
to be run as a special about twice a week. 
It will help to give a variety. 


FRENCH DOUGHNUTS 
(Six dozen) 

Scale into an aluminum kettle: 

1 qt milk 

Add 1 lb shortening; place on fire, and 
stir continually until it boils. Add 14% 
lbs spring wheat flour; stir into the mix- 
ture; take off fire and place in the mix- 
ing bowl; add 8 oz sugar; rub into the 
mix % qt eggs, 2 at a time. Add slowly, 
while machine is running, % pt milk. 
Beat until thoroughly mixed in. Run out 
with star tube on greased, perforated 
doughnut racks, jumble shape. Fry in 
grease at 350 degrees Fahrenheit. French 
doughnuts must be fried on top of the 
grease, and will have to be turned four 
times. It will take twice as long to fry 
4 French doughnut as it would to fry a 
cake doughnut. That is why they must 
he fried at a cooler temperature. 


HAND CUT CAKE DOUGHNUTS 
(Eighteen dozen) 

Scale into a machine kettle, and mix 
ry: 

1% oz salt 

8 oz milk powder 
3 lbs granulated sugar 

Add % qt egg yolks and beat up light. 
Add 5 oz melted shortening, mix just 
enough to get it in. Add 2 qts ice water 
and 15 ce lemon extract and stir into 
the mix. Sieve three times before adding 
to mix 4 oz baking powder and 9% Ibs 
Winter wheat flour. Fold in by hand 


% oz nutmeg 
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Cake Doughnuts 








Whole Wheat Raised Doughnuts 


Quality Cakes for ‘Bakers 


By Paul C. T. Gwert 


Cformerly Head of the Sweet Goods Department 
of Dunwoody Institute 


Copyright, 1928, by Paul C. T. Ewert 


just enough to get it in. Fry in grease 


at 380 degrees. 


MACHINE CUT DOUGHNUTS 
(Twenty-five dozen) 
Scale into a machine kettle, and mix 
dry: 
2% oz salt 


12 oz milk powder 
3 lbs granulated sugar 


Add 1 qt egg yolks and beat up light. 
Add 9 oz melted shortening; mix just 
enough to get it in. Add 3 qts ice water 
and 25 cc lemon extract, and stir into 
the mix. Sieve four times before adding 
to mix 8 oz baking powder and 12 lbs 
winter wheat flour. Fold in by hand, 
just enough to get it into the mix. Fry 
in grease at 380 degrees. 


RAISED DOUGHNUTS 
(Sixteen dozen) 
Scale into a bowl, and mix dry: 
1% oz salt 
% oz cardamon seed 


8 oz milk powder 
1% lbs granulated sugar 


Add 5 eggs; rub into the mix. Add a 
quart of water at required temperature; 
stir into the mix. Sieve 2% lbs winter 
wheat flour into mix. Add 1 qt water at 
required temperature with 8 oz yeast 
dissolved in it; stir into the mix. Sieve 
5% lbs spring wheat flour into mix. Aft- 
er the flour has been mixed in, add 1 Ib 
melted shortening and work into dough 
until smooth. This dough should be 80 


% oz nutmeg 


degrees Fahrenheit after mixing. Let 
this dough stand until it comes up three 
quarters rise, then punch; let stand 20 
minutes and take to bench. After dough- 
nuts have been cut out, proof them be- 
fore frying in grease at 370 degrees. 


WHOLE WHEAT RAISED DOUGHNUTS 
(Sixteen dozen) 
Scale into a bowl, and mix dry: 


1% oz salt 1 lb sugar 
8 oz milk powder % oz cinnamon 


Add 6 eggs and stir into the mix. Add 
1% qts water at required temperature; 
stir into mix. Add 3% lbs fine ground 
whole wheat flour. Add 1 qt water at re- 
quired temperature with 8 oz yeast dis- 
solved in it. Stir into mix. Sieve 4% 
lbs spring wheat flour into mix. After 
the flour has been mixed in, add 1 lb 
melted shortening and mix long enough 
to get a smooth dough. The dough tem- 
perature should be 80 degrees after mix- 
ing. Let this dough stand until it has a 
full rise and take to bench and cut out. 
Proof before frying, and fry in grease 
at 370 degrees. 


HALLOWE'EN CAKE 

Ice the cake with a white cream stock 
icing. Take a piece of paper 12 inches 
square, fold it in half, then in quarters. 
Fold the left hand edge on a bias to the 
center, and crease. Fold the right hand 
edge underneath, and crease so that all 
edges are uniform. Take a pair of scis- 





A Hallowe’en Special 


sors and cut off the top edge at a 45- 
degree angle, making a 6-point star. 
Place in center on top of the cake. Make 
a pin hole at the high and low points of 
the star all the way around. Take a 
plain paper tube filled with brown royal 
icing; cut off the end so as to leave an 
opening about one sixteenth of an inch 
in diameter. Make a series of cats 
around the outline, alternating them as 
shown in photograph. The cats are made 
by holding the tube straight up and 
down, making a dot for the head, draw- 
ing it down a little, keeping the pressure 
on the bag and drawing the tube upward 
and around to make the body. Take an- 
other paper tube, filled with brown royal 
icing; cut off the end, leaving opening 
about the size of a pinhead; hold the 
tube straight up and down, and draw 
down with pressure, making the legs 
and feet on the cat. The cat in the sit- 
ting position is made with a tube that 
has the same opening as the first one, 
making a dot for the head, drawing down 
a little, making a large dot for the body, 
letting up on the pressure, drawing 
down around and up to a point for the 
tail. Make the ears by placing a very 
small dot on top of each side of the 
head, drawing it to a point. Take a 
plain paper tube filled with white royal 
icing; cut off the end of the tube so as 
to leave an opening about the size of a 
pinhead. Outline the pumpkin in the 
open sections around the top edge of the 
cake. Take a plain paper tube, filled 
with orange colored royal icing, soft 
enough so that it will flow when the out- 
line of the pumpkins is filled in. Take 
a small paper tube filled with brown 
royal icing and outline a skull and cross 
bone, alternating them all the way around 
the side of the cake. 


oS 


ROUSSEAU IN THE BAKER’S SHOP 


Henri Rousseau, for many years un- 
recognized as an artist, now glorified, 
and whose “Bohemienne” recently was 
sold for 500,000 francs, was once a cus- 
toms officer, stationed at Vincennes, 
where he would spend two evenings per 
week in the bakeshop of baker Boy, 
passing the time at cards. On a cer- 
tain evening, he was unable to pay a 
small amount of money, which he had 
lost at the game, and he paid his debt 
with two paintings which he just had 
finished, one a forest with a shepherd, 
the other a castle with a knight, in 
moonlight. The baker took the two 
paintings, and placed them in the attic, 
for who ever took Rousseau’s work seri- 
ously? A short time after, the good bak- 
er died, and the paintings were discov- 
ered, covered with dust. By this time 
Rousseau’s fame as an artist was estab- 
lished, and the baker’s widow realized 
that there was a fortune hidden by dust. 
She consulted a good friend, who advised 
her to see Bernheim, the noted art ex- 
pert, who bought the paintings for 225,- 
000 francs. The Paris salons were stupe- 
fied at the discovery of the two Rous- 
seaus, and the baker’s widow was in- 
formed that she had sold the paintings 
for a song, for they were valued at a 
much higher price. She has now started 
suit against Bernheim for 200,000 dam- 
ages.—Bakkers Courant, Amsterdam. 
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Making a Two-lier Wedding Cake 


HE builder of a wedding cake with two or 
more tiers should study every point with the 
aim of correct composition. There is noth- 
ing intricate or elaborate about the decora- 
tion of this type of cake. 

for the cake itself is as follows: 
% Ib best butter 
% Ib soft sugar 
™% Ib soft flour 
2 Ibs best currants of medium size 
1 lb mixed peel (citron, orange and lemon, chopped fine) 
% Ib ground almonds 
56 fresh eggs 
A little burnt sugar to darken 
Enough bride cake essence to flavor nicely 

A small quantity of milk may be added if required, 
this being according to the absorption capacity of the 
flour and other ingredients which absorb moisture. 

Place the butter, sugar and almonds in the mixing 
bowl, and beat to a nice cream, then add two eggs and 
beat in thoroughly, then two more, then the last egg, 
and add the burnt sugar and essence, mixing in well 
and bringing the mass to a light, consistent cream. 
Stir in the flour and enough milk to give a batter of 
medium consistency. When the flour and milk are 
about half stirred in, add the fruit and peel and 
bring to uniform and smooth batter. Do not mix 
too much. The two round tins, with sides straight and 
at right angles with the bottom, should be cleaned, 
greased and lined with several layers of thick white 
odorless paper at the bottoms and sides. Inside 
these linings, that is, for the lining which will come 
next to the batter, there will for each tin be a lining 
of white greaseproof paper at the bottom and sides. 
All the linings for the sides should come well above 
the top of each tin—to offer some protection from the 
heat, particularly for the tops. These linings prevent 
burnt, thick and hard crusts. 

The baker will be able to estimate the size of these 
tins when I say that the size of the decorated bottom 
tier is 10 inches in diameter across the top, and three 
and a half inches deep; that of the top tier, eight 
inches in diameter across the top, and three and a 
half inches deep. A further guide will be furnished 
when we allow, say, three quarters of an inch for the 
total thickness of the decorative icing, the two coats 
of groundwork icing, and the one thickness of almond 
paste. This total thickness will be deducted from the 
depth of each cake, but for the sides will be doubled 
as, of course, there will be two thicknesses across the 
diameter of the cake. 

About four pounds of batter are measured into 
the larger tin, and about two and a half pounds into 
the smaller. The batter should be filled into the tins 
immediately after making, and the tops roughly 
leveled with the backs of the fingers. The fingers 
should then be dipped in milk and the tops perfectly 
leveled. This use of milk will help to keep the tops 
moist and thin when baking. 

The cakes should be placed on a clean baking 
sheet a fair distance apart and set in the middle of 
the oven. The oven heat should be around 340 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, the larger cake taking about three 
hours to cook, and the smaller two hours. 

If but one pair of cakes is to be baked, it is a 
good plan to introduce some steam into the oven be- 
fore the cakes are put there. This will keep the heat 
from making the batter thickly crusted and causing it 
to become hard and dry. If no other means are avail- 
able, a large and somewhat shallow pan filled with 
water almost to the top will serve, this being placed 
reasonably near the cakes. If a large number of 
cakes are being baked at once, this will create enough 
steam for good baking. It is not good policy to bake 
wedding cakes with those of other character, except 
christening, birthday and Christmas cakes. 

After baking, these two cakes should be set aside 
to cool and settle thoroughly. If not required in a 
hurry, two days should be allowed. Under no consid- 
eration should they be iced and decorated until well 
set; otherwise, there will be a certain amount of con- 
traction, which will probably crack the icing, or the 
bottom tier will not be sufficiently settled to support 
the weight of the top tier. Some bakers who specialize 
in wedding cakes make up many at a time and store 
them, taking from stock as an order is received. Wed- 
ding cakes, allowed to rightly settle before storing, and 
well wrapped in white greaseproof paper, stored with 
plenty of pure ventilation will, in a dry place, keep 
for two years with vast improvement, if the quality 
be high. When the two cakes are ready for decora- 
tion, the first thing to observe is whether the tops are 
level. Should there be a rising or other irregquneliy, 
this should be cut off with a sharp long-bladed and 
rather wide knife, the cutting being so done that not 
only will the top be level but the sides be of the same 
depth all around. It is necessary to have this accuracy 


The formula 
* ti 


Nag 


By .f. Percy Bryant 


so that each tier shall give a true and regular appear- 
ance, and that the top tier shall stand firm and straight 
on the bottom tier. The almond paste is now put on. 

Formula and method: 

4 lbs fine grained castor sugar 

2 Ibs ground almonds 
Enough yolks of egg to make a nice handling paste 
Sufficient essence of almonds to flavor nicely 

A little egg color to deepen the color of the paste. 

Rub the sugar and almonds thoroughly together 
on the slab; make a bay, and put therein the yolks and 
essence. Stir well to get the essence properly dis- 
tributed, then draw in the sugar and almond mixture 
gradually and evenly. The mass should be well mixed, 
but be worked up only sufficiently to form a nicely 
consistent and mellow paste. Overworking toughens 
the paste and makes it too solid. The paste should be 
rolled to a sheet of the same thickness throughout. 
Each cake is then placed upon the paste, top down- 
ward, and according to how thick the paste is to be for 
the sides, that much-margin should be allowed beyond 
the edge of each case, and the circle be marked around 
with the point of a sharp knife; the paste being cut 
out to the markings when the cakes have been re- 
moved, These rounds will be put to one side and 
the trimmings gathered up, when they will be rolled 
to an oblong of the same length as the circumference 
of the larger cake, and of the same thickness as the 
margin allowed when cutting out the paste for the 
tops. As a guide, a straight-edge should be put against 
one of the longer edges and the knife be used against 
this to make the edge straight. Next, the straight- 
edge should be put the same distance in from the edge 
as the depth of the bigger cake, and the paste be 
cut along this edge. The ends will be cut squarely, 
and this will be the strip of paste for the sides. The 
trimmings should again be brought together, and the 
paste for going around the sides of the smaller cake 
should be cut out on the same principle as just shown 
for the strip for the larger cake. Now the piece 
for each top will be placed on with the same care, 
after which it will be a good idea to run the rolling 
pin vertically around the sides and right across each 
top, using a fair amount of pressure. 

It is not wise to royal ice the cake immediately, but 
to allow a day or two for the almond paste to set 
well. The royal icing for the groundwork of the cake 
is made with a sufficient quantity of the best quality 
ground and finely sifted icing sugar, and icing powder. 
If available, egg whites may be employed instead of 
icing powder. The whites should be very carefully 
separated from the yolks, so that none of the latter 
get into the icing to discolor it. The whites will per- 
form better if cracked out and left to stand, say, 12 
hours before being used. We use sufficient icing 
powder or whites to produce an icing stiff and firm 
enough not to run out of shape. Enough drops of 
blue from the blue bag are used in the dried icing to 
brighten it. If powdered blue be used, the particles 
should be very fine or they will not wholly dissolve. 
It is important, also, to employ the correct quantity. 
Too much blue will give the cake a dull and bluish 
appearance, whereas the right quantity will brighten 
and whiten the icing. A few drops of acetic acid 
should be used to help dissolve and distribute the 
blue, toughen the whites and make them thoroughly 
absorb the sugar, and also help to dry the icing. As 
acetic acid has a sour smell and a sharp taste it 
should not be employed to excess. When overdone it 
tends to lessen the firmness and compactness of the 
icing while wet, and to create flintiness when dry. 

Whether whites or icing powder be used, either 
will be placed in a wooden or earthenware bowl or 
basin in proper proportion with the icing sugar and 
beaten with a wooden spatula until somewhat firm and 
consistent. Now the blue and acid should be added, 
and beating continued steadily and soundly until the 
mass stands up firmly, when the spatula is withdrawn 
from it in a vertical direction. Throughout beating 
the icing should be kept well in the center of the bowl, 
the spatula being worked with circular motions. It 
is necessary to have the icing reasonably firm and of 
such consistency that it can be spread well with the 
palette knife. The sides of the bowl should be well 
scraped down and a damp white cloth should be put 
over to prevent crusting. The baker will get the 
same ultimate result if he puts all the sugar with 
the whites at the start, providing he beats the mass 
enough and in the right way. 

The larger cake should be placed centrally on the 
level turntable. Fig. 1 shows a wooden turntable. 
Some are too‘squat, with too large a platform; others 
too tall and tottering, with the platform too small. 


The baseboard of the turntable used is ten inches in 
. diameter and one inch thick, the platform being nine 
inches in diameter and one inch thick. The top of the 


platform is six and a half inches above the top of the 
baseboard. Fig. 2 shows this turntable tilted, with 
the supports up to prevent the cake slipping. 

For the groundwork icing, a well-known baker gives 
the following method: Coat the cake after having 
placed it on the silver board or before. If afterward, 
first secure the bottom of the cake to the board with 
a few spots of icing. If the cake is coated before 
placing on the silver board, as a final move get the 
lower edge nicely round and regular, then, when the 
icing is dry, attach it to the board with a few spots 
of icing. With either procedure note that the board 
is of suitable size and the cake placed centrally there- 
on. Supposing the cake is to be iced on the board, 
it should be placed on the turntable as recorded. It 
is customary to give all wedding cakes two coats of 
icing, each being applied in the same way. The icing 
should be put on smartly. Use a stiff and bright 
palette knife to dip some icing from the bowl; spread 
it over the sides of the cake and draw the icing toward 
you, meanwhile revolving the turntable from you; in 
other words, in a sunwise direction. The knife should 
be held in a vertical position, its edge against the 
icing, its side fairly flat to the icing as the turntable 
is being revolved. 

This makes a rather irregular coat, which should 
be about one quarter inch thick. Run the knife across 
the rim of the bowl to clean it, then as you stand 
straight in front of the cake, place the right hand at 
the left side of the cake, having the knife in a vertical 
position with its handle above the cake. Next, place 
the left hand as far around the front of the turntable 
as possible, and if there are studs on the under sur- 
face, take hold firmly of the one as far around as you 
can reach. If there are no studs, the tips of the 
fingers should be pressed firmly together under the 
surface. Now hold the knife with its edge firmly 
against the icing, its back being away from you, the 
flat part of the knife lying rather close to the cake’s 
side. Have the blade extending the full depth of the 
cake, and hold the knife stationary (Fig. 3). 

Now revolve the turntable toward you slowly and 
regularly. Continue with this movement until the left 
hand comes round to the point at which it started. 
To avoid an uneven and thick patch where you finish, 
release the pressure of the knife somewhat at this 
point and withdraw it quickly. Next, clean the knife, 
and if any icing sticks up roughly at the top, place the 
knife in a slantingly horizontal position at the top and 
revolve the turntable so that the icing will be drawn 
to the knife’s edge and be smoothed in over the top 
of the cake. By this movement the sides should be 
kept clean and the top of the icing flush with the top 
of the almond paste. To cover the top, dip the knife 
into the bowl, holding it horizontally, and spread the 
icing it brings up across the top (Fig. 4). 

Place the end of the knife at the center, still hold- 
ing it in a horizontal position with its edge outward, 
the blade fairly flat, and with the left hand hold the 
turntable as already described, turning it oppositely 
until the whole circumference has been smoothed. 
Finish smoothing the top by cleaning the knife and 
holding it again at the central position, lightly press- 
ing upon it and turning the turntable as before, and 
when the entire surface has been dealt with the top 
should be even and smooth. Again the knife should 
be drawn back quickly toward the left when it has 
reached the starting point, in order to secure a nice 
finish. If the knife has been placed exactly at the 
center, the top should be smooth and even. 

Now let us consider how a two-tier wedding cake is 
assembled. Fig. 7 shows the bottom tier in position 
on its silver board, with the four pillars in position. 
These are of white Parian china, two and a half inches 
long, one and a half inches in diameter at top and 
bottom and an inch in diameter at the round central 
part. Care should be taken that the pillars rest firmly 
on the bottom tier. They should be set at an equal 
distance apart, the distance being gauged by the 
diameter of the top tier. The top of the pillars should 
not be too close to the edge of the bottom of the top 
tier. If desired they can be fixed to the top of the 
bottom tier with a spot of icing on the bottom of 
each and then attached securely. Before the top 
tier is placed on the pillars, the icing should be allowed 
to become perfectly firm. the top tier should be iced 
in the same manner. 

For each tier, the second coat of icing should be 
applied on the same principle as the first. The second, 
however, should not be put on until the first is dry, 
and as the second is the final coat, extra care should be 
exercised in its application. It should be rather thin, 
so that it will dry quickly. When it is dry the decora- 
tion can be carried out. On the bottom tier the small 
border at the base is piped with a three eights inch 
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ribbon tube; likewise the band at the middle and the 
top border. The latter, however, is done in a series of 
loops or curls; that is, the band of piping is carried 
back over the band just laid, so as to cross it in a 
circular style, thus forming the loops. These are of 
the same diameter and are continued right around the 
top. Halfway between the bottom border and the 
band around the middle there are stars. These are 
not the usual circular kind, but are oval, the long way 
of the oval being upward and downward. They are 
one and a half inches apart, and a small round silver 
dragee is placed in the center of each. The same 
kind of stars, only smaller, are stationed on the top 
border at a similar distance apart, with a silver dragee 
in the center of each. To get the oval effect the star 
is piped with a slightly downward motion. 

Another way to achieve an oval effect is to pipe 
two stars, one immediately below the other, and be- 
fore drying these will coalesce, thus forming one oval 
star. Halfway between the middle band and the top 
border there are two rows of crinkled or zigzag work, 
piped with a medium plain tube. These rows are con- 
tinued around the cake. 

Top decoration consists of four thin double scrolls, 
piped back to back. These are an inch in from the 
edge of the top border and are well curled at the 
ends. There are two zigzag lines running straight 
across the top. The respective end of each of these 
lines runs midway between the ends of the scrolls 
and extends to meet the top border. 

Very effective decoration can be done with the 
paper cornet. Half fill the cornet with icing, then 
close the mouth by folding the ends over neatly. If 
heavy piping is to be done, the cornet should be held 
in the palm of the right hand in such a way that the 
thumb and first finger keep the closing secure. The 
temaining fingers should grip the bag over the top. 
The cornet should be held at an angle of 45 degrees 
from the work (Fig. 5). The icing can be forced 
out by even pressure from the second and third fingers. 
As clean and bold lines are required, the point of 
the cornet should be kept back about a half-inch from 
the work. The right arm from the elbow upward 
should be pressed firmly against the body. To steady 
the right hand, the left wrist should be placed under 
the right wrist at right angles. For light piping the 
cornet should be smaller than that for heavy work, and 
should be held between the first and second fingers 
over the closing where the last fold was made when 
the mouth of the cornet was being closed. Thus sta- 
tioned, the thumb serves the twofold purpose of keep- 
ing in the icing at one end and forcing it out at the 
other (Fig. 6). To support the cornet the first finger 
Should be extended along the side; the second finger, 
on which the cornet rests, will be carried across in a 
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curved direction to meet the thumb so as to steady it 
and to regulate its pressure when forcing out the icing. 
Cornets, however, are not quite so popular as in other 
days, the syringe and savoy bag having taken their 
place somewhat. The syringe is illustrated in Fig. 5. 

Great care should be displayed in drying all coats 
of icing, also that of decoration. A splendid method 
is to do the first drying in moderate heat, the cakes 
remaining for about 10 minutes. In such heat the icing 
will dry moderately, which makes for whiteness and 
brightness. Then they should be placed in a cooler 
temperature, where drying will be finished. Icing 
should never be dried in a very hot temperature, nor 
should it be dried in a very cold place. It is ad- 
visable to dry it in a warm cupboard of about ,80 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

The positions of the two cakes are illustrated in 
Fig. 8, while Fig. 9 shows the silver vase in position 
ready to take the bouquet. In Fig. 10 we have the 
cake ready for the bride. With this particular cake, 
the bouquet stands six inches above the top of the 
vase; the vase is six inches tall, while the measure- 
ment from baseboard to the top of the bouquet is 
about 24 inches. This constitutes a well-balanced and 
proportionate cake. 

I prefer that two-tier wedding cakes be somewhat 
shallow. Some bakers place a thick silver board on 
the top of the bottom tier, a little larger in diameter 
than the base positions of the four pillars. The 
edge of this board is marked around with the points 
of the compass, the board removed, and the decora- 
tion designed for the top of the bottom tier executed 
outside this marking. Another method is to have a 
silver board on which to rest the top of the bottom 
tier and another for the base of the top tier, the 
pillars being fixed to these boards with icing. Still 
another method is to secure the top tier to a silver 
board with some icing, as is done in the case of the 
board under the bottom tier. Neither of the pillars 
will sink if the cake for the bottom tier is rightly 
settled when iced, and if the almond paste has set 
properly and the royal icing perfectly dried. 

It is most important that the setting and drying 
be thorough, so that when the pillars are placed in 
position and the top tier put on, the weight of the 
latter will not cause the pillars to break through the 
crust and sink. The use of a baseboard for the top 
tier gives support to the pillars and tends to make 
weight pressure even, while the board itself permits 
convenient handling and cutting of the cake. In any 
event, it is never advisable to assemble a wedding 
cake until everything is firm and settled. Most con- 
fectioners like to assemble wedding cakes for window 
display or for shop showing, and for the purpose 
of advertisement. 
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When the cake is to be dispatched to the bride, if 
the master confectioner or his assistant cannot go and 
assemble it, it will prove helpful and be good policy 
to send instructions for assembling. If it is desired 
to cut a wedge in the bottom tier in readiness for the 
bride to “cut” the cake, this may be done in the 
following way: When the second coat of covering 
icing is properly dry, mark out with the compasses 
the width of each section of the proposed decorative 
design; that is, the icing to be piped on later. Sup- 
pose there are 10 such sections around the cake’s cir- 
cumference, a wedge should be so cut as to take in ex- 
actly one of the sections. To make the wedge, a very 
fine saw should be used to cut through the icing at 
the top and side, cutting of course being done at two 
places on the top and at the side to form the wedge. 
All these cuts should be so done that the wedge is 
perfectly balanced on either side. As the bottom 
of the wedge will be stuck to the board with royal 
icing, the knife should be run along the edge to re- 
lease it. After the wedge is- withdrawn, each side 
should be covered with a piece of white greaseproof 
paper. 

A piece of white ribbon is placed around the wedge 
at the middle, and tied into a neat bow at the middle 
of the outside or the rounded part. The ends of the 
ribbon should extend a reasonable length beyond the 
bow, and should be clipped at a nice angle. A piece 
of white greaseproof paper is placed outside the ribbon 
on either side. 


oS 
Bartow, Fla., Bakers Organize 


When a recent survey showed that only 30 per cent 
of the bakery products consumed by the citizens of 
Bartow, Fla., were furnished by local concerns, the 
bakers of the town decided to organize against outside 
competition. They maintain that it is unfair for the 
citizens to patronize outside concerns, when local prod- 
ucts are in no way inferior. The local chamber of 
commerce intends to co-operate with the bakers in 
securing a better home market for bakery products. 


“oS! 


The science of distribution has failed to keep pace 
with improved manufacturing methods and, in conse- 
quence, millions of dollars are literally thrown away 
each year because of a vanity to capture a “big mar- 
ket,” or obtain a big, though unprofitable, volume; or 
to create the impression of “bigness,” which is empty 
and hollow because the right results are missing. A 
lot of energy is being frittered away on these foolish 
things—Jvan B. Nordhem, secretary of the Quality 
Bakers of America. 
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HENEVER I ask bakers anything about 

advertising their products, I find a 

rather common difficulty. They are at a 

loss to know how to express themselves 

in sales language—how to put their 

goods before the public so that the presentation there- 

of will attract attention and command sales. Bakers 

have told me their troubles so many times that I often 

wonder whether a distinctly new angle of approach to 

the subject still remains open, but I believe that there 
is one, 

Bakery products are commonplace,—that cannot be 
denied,—but that very quality makes them much more 
adaptable to dominating and influential advertising. 
Let us investigate the practical ideas that bakers can 
use to create attractive advertisements. 

First of all, a caution. The person who prepares 
a baker’s advertisement must make it fresh and inter- 
esting, novel enough to attract the casual reader or 
car rider. He must picture the sameness of bread over 
and over again. He must repeat his sales copy in a 
multitude of ways. He must talk taste, keeping quali- 
ties, crust, crumb, and nutrition endlessly. He must 
present new uses for bread—new motives for buying 
it. He must display it in a manner that will attract 
attention. He must study ways and means to present 
bread to the reading public until he gains the volume 
of business the baker wants, and then he must con- 
tinue his presentation indefinitely. 


But the advertising expert as well as the baker at 
some time comes to the end of his tether for ideas 
—and then what must he do? Right here is where 
a baker’s imagination and that of his salespeople 
become useful. Let me illustrate it first by the exam- 
ple of a publisher’s advertising survey. 

A detailed analysis was made of some 200 adver- 
tisements, selected at random from the pages of the 
magazines published by this company, and served to 
show the results of a poor understanding of the neces- 
sities of proper advertising copy. It offers a warning 
to bakers that they well can take to heart. 

Of these 200 advertisements, 57 per cent could be 
grouped into three major divisions: (1) assertions of 
superiority, mainly unsupported; (2) reasoning from 
specific to general, such as “I saw a red-headed China- 
man—therefore all Chinamen are red-headed”; (3) 
descriptive—good copy for those prospects already 
interested in the product. 

Further subdivisions, most of them painfully famil- 
iar, could be formed for the remaining 43 per cent. 

A more detailed examination shows that the adver- 
tisements used the following varied methods of gaining 
the public’s interest in the product: (1) In 19% per 
cent of those studied, the slogans used were “Larger, 
Better, Cheaper, Faster, Smoother, Easier, Stronger” ; 
“Who says so? We say so!” (2) Nineteen per cent 
used the example method of convincing the public. 
(3) “This is where she’s used, and how she works,” 
accounted for 184% per cent. (4) “Ah! There’s a rea- 
son”—the mysterious influence was considered prac- 
tical for 13 per cent. (5) “Here is what we make 
and here is our address. You can’t say we didn’t do 
our part—” is the arrogant tone of 94% per cent. (6) 
“Remarkable! A wonder! 100 per cent! Different! 
Supreme! No equal!” boasted 5 per cent. (7) “Blah 
—blah—blah” said 3% per cent, telling nothing and 
spending good money without getting results. (8) 
“Is this your problem?” another 3 per cent inquired. 
(9) “Acclaimed by hundreds of happy users,” shouted 
2 per cent. (10) “Just Famous, if you know what 
we mean,” stated a few. (11) A free book was of- 
fered by some as a panacea. (12) “Be fair to your- 
self. Look us over,” advised some. (183) “We have 
been doing it for years. Gosh, we ought to know our 
stuff!’ (14) “We, Us, I, Our, My,” embrace the 
balance of the 200 advertisements studied in this 
survey. 

As bad as this analysis pictures our current maga- 
zine advertising, I feel that the usual bakery advertise- 
ment is worse. The survey illustrates the lack of 
imagination and arresting forcefulness which is typical 
of most bakers’ advertising. If copy writers are left 
to gather ideas from thin air, this inevitably will be 
the result. 

If bakery advertisements are to attract new cus- 
tomers and strengthen ties with old ones, create new 
trade and stimulate old business, where can the conv 
writer get something concrete with which to work? 
Where can he procure material to compose advertise- 
ments, without resorting to best, better, nicest, most 
delicious, most wholesome and the other trite expres- 
sions so difficult to avoid? 


I know many places, for in every business there are. 


good, unused advertising ideas that can be utilized in 
an appropriation many times the usual size; ideas that 


have been tossed from pillar to post, shuffled under | 





-Sdeas for the Baker’s “Ad” Copy 


By Hazel Martin 


foot, kicked around between bakers and salesgirls, and 
never used. I doubt if any man can go into a bakery 
business, shop or salesroom, without finding plenty 
of material on which to base a year’s advertising cam- 
paign. 


HERE are places where these ideas can be found 

for development into sales stimulating advertise- 
ments. Morning Talks with Saleswomen.—This is 
probably the finest place for the baker to gather infor- 
mation which can be converted into profitable copy. 
The details of what customers ask for, the inquiries 
they make about your products, the way to explain 
how your products are made and delivered to the 
customer. There is no better method of getting the 
true story behind your product than finding the reasons 
for the appeal to your present customers. What bet- 
ter information can be used to attract other custom- 
ers? Where is a better place to discover the type of 
resistance facing the saleswoman and baker in mar- 
keting, and to examine advertising in the light of 
practical needs? 

Reports.—If saleswomen are required to report on 
every day’s work (and, I believe this is an extremely 
efficient system) these reports should be material for 
good ideas—the pegs on which to hang advertisements. 


. After all, the copy writer is trying to express in the 


mass what the individual saleswoman is attempting to 
do by personal solicitation. The arguments and tac- 
tics effective behind the counter should be vitally in- 
teresting to the copy writer, and should furnish ideas 
for those masterpieces that capture a market, and give 
new life to an advertising program. 

The Complaint File.—This, too, is a valuable source 
for ideas. It is a check on misstatements in adver- 
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tising. The complaint file offers an opening to any 
company for a new approach to the customer. When 
the baker or the saleswoman has finished handling a 
pag aes why would it not be good material to give 
to the copy writer, so that he may have firsthand in- 
formation on the type of complaints received and the 
measures being taken to prevent their recurrence? 
The writer knows of many “ads” that can be written 
from such material. No doubt a baker knows, too. 

The Production Department.—When a baker puts 
a new product on the market, or changes his old, he 
does so after fairly definite indications from customers 
that such a change would be welcomed. The work of 
originating or improving a product, fitting it to cer- 
tain needs and adapting it to the market, should be 
an excellent source of material for the “ad” writer. 

I do not believe that any hard-and-fast rules can 
be made for the preparation of a baker’s advertising. 
Rules breed standardization, and until business is com- 
pletely standardized, there is little use for such “ads.” 
Furthermore, rules have a habit of becoming too im- 
portant. It does not take courage or initiative to 
write advertising copy according to rule, whereas cour- 
age to upset traditions and precedents makes for good 
work. This sort of courage results in larger sales 
from advertising, for it catches the readers’ attention, 
makes them read what you have to say and, if they 
read, there are those who will buy. ; 

So, when bakers ask me where to get ideas for 
advertising, I always point out the everyday things in 
his shop, the customers’ reasons for buying, and show 
him how advertising built around these things will net 
the greatest sales for the money spent. Above all, I 
urge him to say less about brand and more about 
bread. 


Advance Schedule of Window Displays 


By Ernest A. Dench 


All rights reserved 


HERE may be a very remote link between a hiking 
club and a store’s window display policy. We 
belong to such a club, which arranges 40 Sunday 
hikes a full year in advance. This leaves 12 Sundays 
to be taken care of. The gap is purposely made to 
sandwich in any unexpected trips which may develop 
after the schedule appears in printed form. The last 
Sunday in each month is reserved as an open date 


-event, for which members can suggest a hike they 


would like to take, and which is selected by a majority 
vote of those present. 

* You can now probably discern a closer connection 
between this club’s schedule and a store’s window 
display policy. The chief objection invariably raised 
when “plotting” a store’s window displays a year 





ahead is the likelihood of current conditions smashing 
the arrangement to smithereens. This happens only 
when a rigid schedule is made up and adhered tc. An 
elastic alternative is to plan displays for three out of 
the four weeks of each month; it is easy to switch a 
trim a week ahead or a week behind, according to 
climatic conditions. You may, for example, be all 
set for outdoor goods the first week in June, when 
along comes a rainy spell. In goes the layout tabled 
for the second week of “the Month of Roses,’ when 
you had figured on rain, and sales respond accordingly. 
The next week is a broiler, so the schedule functions 
perfectly. 

The opening wedge for the inclusion of displays 
not previously provided for is also occasioned by news 


THE Monarch Baking Co., a $100,000 corporation recently formed and now operating in Pasadena, Cal., has 
taken over the Oakes-Young Baking Co., Los Angeles, and the Bread Box Bakery, Glendale, Cal. The 
plant of the new concern is equipped with the latest and most efficient machinery, including the New Era high- 


speed mixer, and has a capacity of 40,000 loaves per day. 


O. Jordheim, manager of the corporation, states that 


the policy is to build on quality. It is putting out, besides the unique Monarch loaf, Dr. Tilden’s famous whole 
wheat loaf, and will serve the trade of the bakeries taken over. Twelve Graham Bros. trucks are operated, and 
41 persons are employed in the manufacture and distribution of Monarch products. Eight years ago Mr. Jord- 
heim established the Faultless Bakery at San Jose, Cal., which was later taken over by the Langendorf Baking 
Co. Associated with him in the new venture are John and Allan McGavin, founders of McGavin Bread, Inc. 


Denver, Colo. 
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SAN FRANCISCO has long been noted for its many attractive and original bakery window displays. One 
of the most outstanding is the permanent display of Hellwig’s Bakery on Stockton Street near Market, 
shown in the above picture. This window is adorned with flowers, and is provided with lattice work and artis- 
tic niches. Special lighting enhances the setting and gives effective display to the bakery goods. 


events of the most timely merchandising importance. 

The best way to devise a yearly schedule of win- 
dow displays is to look over the files of the local 
newspaper for the previous 12 months. Better yet, 
consult your used advertisements covering the same 

riod. From these you can pick out the merchandis- 
ing highlights of each and every month. These are, 
in the order of their importance, the four seasonal 
openings; the festive occasions like Christmas and 
Easter, the patriotic holidays, and the social events, 
which include June weddings and graduations, and 
winter evening parties and concerts. At the tail end 
of the procession are the different “Weeks” and 
“Days.” Some of the latter, as in the cases of St. 
Valentine’s Day, Mother’s Day and Child Health Week, 
are applicable to most retail trades. Other of these 
occasions pertain to one trade, of which Canned Goods 
Week and Children’s Book Week may be cited. 

With the new calendar, divide the weeks according 
to the periods nearest to which the events fall. If 
there is a glut of events for any one time, and window 
display space is at a premium, eliminate the occasion 
of less importance. A typical instance of this is be- 
tween Feb. 12 and 14, Lincoln’s Birthday and St. 
Valentine’s. The Valentine gift and party features are 
far more pertinent, from a merchandising viewpoint, 
than the patriotic trend identified with Lincoln’s Birth- 
day. Practically the only store likely to annex the 
biggest sales on the latter day is the one dealing ex- 
clusively in flags—and such establishments are few. 

Some events may be worth a three-day showing; 
others, a full week or longer. This applies in a like 
measure to the store owning two or more show win- 
dows. The larger the store—which means the one with 
many departments—the greater the selling opportunity. 
An event may justify a series of windows so that 
all departments may be adequately represented. This 
explains the series trend with June bride displays— 
which is especially favored by such an extended treat- 
ment. The school opening is another popular series 
theme. Leading them all are Christmas and Easter. 


The Right Selling Slants 

When you have divided the displays into weeks 
and semiweeks, the next point to engage your attention 
is what the events suggest from a selling standpoint. 
This will vary according to what wares you handle. 
The baker naturally will figure that the June bride 
is a good prospect for a well-provisioned pantry, and 
his display will be along these lines. 

A prominent grocery company that is sold on the 
idea of a yearly advance schedule is the S. S. Pierce 
Co., Boston, whose windows under the efficient régime 
of David A. Morey have attained a high standard of 
excellence. In an interview which appeared in Business 
Some time ago, Mr. Morey is quoted as saying: 

“The calendar isn’t rigid. It’s adjustable. It leaves 
Openings for special, timely displays, for special win- 
dows at any time and for any occasion. And through- 
out the year we’re on the lookout for special occasions 
and events to which to link up special displays and for 
new points of contact with which to link up the regular 
events with the regular displays—as, for instance, when 
we sent the box of food to MacMillan, the explorer, 
and then featured the fact in our Christmas window. 
Throughout the year, however, we adhere to our out- 
on pttdele and thus we miss none of the high 


The system followed in executing the schedule may 
be too involved for small stores, but the fundamentals 
of it can be applied to any retail business, regardless 
of size. 

Mr. Morey consults his schedule a week beforehand, 
at which time he tackles a printed form. This itemizes 
the window locations at the three Pierce stores, the 
products he intends putting in the trim, together with 
the counter and aisle displays to further the promotion 
of the featured lines. The store managers and buyers 
then consult the list submitted by him and make elim- 
inations and additions, according to the condition of 
their stocks. 

The store with two or more windows, especially 
when the first is a large one facing the sidewalk, and 
the others of the side window type, can profit by the 
Pierce system, which is based on an outstanding win- 
dow for each week, with the other trims of the fill-in 
variety. 

The display appropriation is wrapped up in the 
schedule. The high spots in the display calendar will, 
naturally, require a bigger slice of the money set aside 
for the window decorating. The store operating on a 
fixed budget, with so much for each month according 
te the month’s relative importance, will be able to 
handle the situation without worrying. 

The in-between periods and the one slack season— 
summer—give the merchant more concern. He is un- 
der the serious handicap of having less funds to spend 
than when consumer resistance is at low ebb. Many 
far-seeing executives among national advertisers rec- 
ommend spending more money when business is hard 
to annex. They probably have a reserve fund, or bor- 
row the money from their bankers on the strength of 
their advertising good will. With the small retailer, 
the problem is not so easily solved. The practical 
alternative is a little more ingenuity and plugging, to 
make a dollar stretch into the equivalent of two. 

The so-called summer slackness calls for aggressive 
treatment. A few good ideas unsupported by a sound 
merchandising policy are not sufficient to maintain a 
satisfactory volume of business. The public does not 
have the patience to spend so much time and effort 
window shopping on the sun baked streets, even with 
awning protection. For a window to graduate from 
arousing casual attention to inducing the sale, it must 
impart a cooling and soothing impression on the by- 
stander. But how? Do as one small retailer we know 
does, and put up a green latticed background, entwined 
with flowering vines. It stays all summer, with varia- 
tions, and fits in with most kinds of vacation goods. 
Plain lath, painted apple green, plus the necessary 
carpentry work, and the transformation is effected. 

The successful outcome of a summer window dis- 
play campaign hinges on whether you try to ride with 
the consumer or go against his or her inclinations. A 
hardware store wasted eight good weeks in July and 
August pushing elaborate cooling aids for the city 
home. Since most of the folk flocked to their summer 
cottages at the beach or went motor camping, they 
were not interested. What they wanted were inex- 
pensive portable articles of domestic equipment such 
as they could tote along—and forget in the fall, on 
their return to the city. It was left to a local auto 
supply house to anticipate this tendency and capi- 
talize it. 

Similarly, a service restaurant ignored the “road- 
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side stand” dining habit of picking up snacks en route. 
Few tourists would pause long enough for a seven- 
course dinner or elaborate lunch. This, by the way, is 
one of those country towns where every native dines 
heavily at noon. It took the oldest boy home from 
college to bring about the change. He tore out one 
of the windows and installed a battery of electric 
toasters—and toasted sandwiches resulted in a steady 
stream of parked cars. 

We are also acquainted with a confectioner who 
pushed chocolates as strongly in July as he did in 
December. He did not realize that folks were off 
these heat stimulating delicacies, and that they would 
respond to such cooling confections as fruit tablets and 
creams. The important feature of a summer display 
drive is to know what the people, both townsfolk and 
visitors, are doing. Inflicting your own ideas of what 
they ought to have is riding for a fall. 

When we turn away from seasons and timely events, 
and think in terms of dividing the week into days, 
we are faced with the question, When change the dis- 
plays? Let us assume, for the summer, you are oper- 
ating on a two-change weekly schedule. Barring 
special occasions, this is advisable for several reasons: 
(1) a window’s immaculateness, due to sun and dust, 
deteriorates more rapidly during the hot weather; (2) 
the summer week ends are entirely different from those 
at other seasons of the year, because people have the 
Friday night to Monday morning going away habit; 
(3) the merchandise looks fresher; Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday, the going away selling angle, with suit- 
able suggestions, can be played up in your windows. 


Keeping Windows Exposed on Sundays 

Stores that open Sundays do not face the problem 
of whether or not to keep their windows closed on the 
Sabbath. Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, have an un- 
broken record of 75 years’ observance of the day of 
rest. This well-known firm explained the reasons in 
their seventy-fifth anniversary newspaper advertise- 
ments, 

The copy informed readers that the founders had 
an old-fashioned background, and drew the shades Sat- 
urday night because they felt the seventh day should 
be devoted to rest, worship and family life, with free- 
dom from thought of business. The present owners 
are actuated by the fine ideals of the founders, and 
concluded the impressive story with: 

“Is this old-fashioned custom good in days when 
so many old-fashioned customs are being crowded out? 
We like to think so. We like the idea that on the first 
day of the week the church and the home should 
come first. 

“Strong churches and strong homes build strong 
cities. All the great words of business—service and 
courtesy and kindliness and truth—have their inspira- 
tion in religion. And prosperity is only permanent 
where there is reverence and mutual trust and faith.” 

We do not criticize those stores that favor keeping 
their windows open for Sunday inspection by the 
public. We have come to the equivalent of a conti- 
nental Sunday, and if the public indulges in a lot of 
window shopping on that day, no retailer should de- 
prive them of the pleasure. 

oo > 


Canadian Bakers’ Annual Convention 


Toronto, Ont.—The Bread and Cake Bakers’ As- 
sociation of Canada is urging all its members to attend 
the annual convention to be held this year at the King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, Oct. 2-4. Arrangements have 
been made for a round table conference. Members 
have found the exchange of ideas at such a conference 
invaluable, and this is now a regular feature of the 
convention. Problems for discussion may be sent to 
the secretary’s office at Room 21, 96 Bloor Street 
West, Toronto. Entry forms have been sent out for 
the various competitions, particulars of which follow: 

1. The McIntosh cup for the best decorated wed- 
ding cake, the work to be done at the convention. 

2. The Toronto Retail Cake Bakers’ Association 
silver cup, open to retailers for the best display of 
mixed fancy cakes. 

3. The Lawlor silver shield for the best six-pound 
dark Christmas cake, formula to accompany the cake. 

4. The John Turnbull silver cup for the best layer 
cake. Each competitor to enter three layer cakes, 
size seven-inch layer tin, using his own judgment as to 
material and finish. 

5. Toronto Retail Cake Bakers’ Association cup to 
be awarded to the best decorated cake submitted by 
any registered member of the Professor Chisholm 
classes of 1927 and 1928. This competition is open 
only to members of the class referred to. 

The Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association will 
award, exclusive of the prizes, special diplomas for 
the first three winners in each competition. 

oes 

The chain store fight is not so much between chain 
and independent as it is between chain and manufac- 
turer. The big chain systems are tending to become 
brokers, which would seem to indicate that the eventual 
lineup must be between the chain on one hand and the 
manufacturer and independent retailer, or outlets, on 
the other. I believe, however, that neither the chains 
nor any one else can long or successfully make bread 
a football, and I further believe that the answer to the 
situation lies in co-operation all along the line.—J/van B. 
Nordhem, secretary of the Quality Bakers of America. 
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“Business Notions for the “Baker By Wayne G. Martin, Jr 











HE relationship between fine equipment and good 

workmen in a bakery, whether wholesale or retail, 

is so closely interlocked that one cannot do with- 
out the other. The best equipment money can procure 
is of little value unless it is used by men who thor- 
oughly understand its purposes, and can employ the 
advantages it offers. On the other 
hand, bakers who are experts in every 
sense of the word are handicapped in 
producing the best results of which 
they are capable unless they have the proper equip- 
ment with which to work. Bakery owners waste 
money in employing or procuring only one or the other. 
Both must be had if the proper results are to be 
obtained. 


MEN AND 
EQUIPMENT 


* aa a 


OMPLAINT is made against some sales directors 
that they pay too much attention to what their 
competitors are doing, and thereby waste a lot of time 
that might otherwise be devoted to aggressive work 
in behalf of their own businesses. Perhaps this is 
true. At the same time, sales man- 
STUDYING agers must remember that they are 
COMPETITORS likely being studied by their competi- 
tors, and advantage immediately is be- 
ing taken of any shortcomings that are discovered. 
Some of the time spent in studying competitors 
might profitably be directed toward themselves, and 
in correcting any apparent weaknesses. Occasionally, 
an analysis of the changes that have taken place in the 
relative position of their own companies and those of 
their competitors, and an investigation to determine 
if their own volume of business is increasing in pro- 
portion to the growth of the communities in which 
their products are distributed, will show sales man- 
agers whether they are progressing or falling behind. 
Unless the facts which are discovered through the con- 
sideration of the activities of competitors are used to 
advantage, the time thus spent is wasted. 
* * aol 
HE question of a permanent location is today 
unpleasantly confronting many business men, retail 
bakers included. Short-term leases on rented property 
are always a hindrance to permanent future develop- 


ment. As a neighborhood improves and the volume 

of business grows, the value of loca- 
A PERMA- tions in it increases, and at the expira- 
NENT tion of leases, higher rents usually are 
LOCATION demanded. In extreme cases the build- 


ings may be sold over the heads of the 
occupants, with only a comparatively short time allot- 
ted for vacating them. 

Numerous retail bakers are finding it highly ad- 
vantageous to own their own buildings. In good 
localities the purchase of a building is usually a good 
investment. Furthermore, it removes a feeling of 
uncertainty, and permits expansion, both in the shop 
and in the store, without the possibility of a forced 
move at the expiration of a lease. 

* . * 

O wholesale baker would think of going on indefi- 

nitely, provided he is operating his business upon 
a modern basis, without making an appraisal or in- 
ventory of its physical assets. This is too well known 
to require comment here. 

However, many of these same bak- 


SURVEY ers are quite likely to continue for 
MERCHAN- months at a time, or even longer, with- 
DISING out taking an inventory of their mer- 


POLICIES chandising policies. And without effec- 
tive merchandising, their physical as- 
sets lose much of their intrinsic value. It is not only 
what is made, but how profitably the products are 
sold that creates value for a business. 

Unless bakers stop every so often and check up 
their selling methods, they are very likely to be out- 
distanced by competitors in modern and effective sell- 
ing plants, and when that occurs their businesses are 
slipping. Merchandising is inalterably interwoven into 
the operation of a wholesale bakery business, and needs 
a periodical survey as much as physical properties 
require inventories. 

- * 
NE of the greatest difficulties encountered by those 
in charge of sales in wholesale bakeries is the 
necessity of teaching salesmen to ignore competition, 
or at least that part of it which has to do with cut 
prices and other questionable practices. Some sales- 
men are always of the opinion that 


SALESMEN their companies should meet all price 
AND COM- cutting, and every other type of con- 
PETITION cession made by competitors. 


Salesmen from whom it is found 


utterly impossible to remove this trait might as well. 


be discharged, for they will be of little value in a 


time of need. They simply have not the necessary . 


backbone to meet hard competition. And it is when 


competition is the keenest that bakeries need the best 
sales ability available on their forces. 

In the early training of bakery salesmen they should 
be instructed to regard the product they are selling 
as standing on its own merits; that it is an honest 
product, for which it is right to ask a fair price, and 
that the prices of other products, particularly when 
they are made in a price war, should not be considered 
in their sales work. Once salesmen get into the habit 
of comparing in their own minds the prices of com- 
peting lines, especially if the latter are the lower, they 
lose their value as salesmen, and the sooner their serv- 
ices are dispensed with the better off will the bak- 
eries be. 

. * * 

HROUGH the stress of day-to-day activity in re- 

tail bakeries, and particularly in the smaller shops 
where the owner tries to do as much of his own work 
as possible in order to keep down overhead, it is pos- 
sible that at times even the most fundamental of busi- 

ness principles may be overlooked 


FUNDA- through the necessity of attending to 
MENTAL some pressing details. But at the 
PRINCIPLES same time certain principles are in- 


escapable, and a lack of adherence to 
them very likely will prove costly. 

It will pay all retail bakers to stop occasionally 
and consider what factors are most influential in the 
sales end of their businesses. They are usually familiar 
with production, for that is where their interest is 
centered, particularly if they are practical bakers 
themselves. Volume and margin are probably the two 
most important factors in retail sales. Without vol- 
ume, which is really sales, no profit can be made. 
Unless a margin of profit is made on the volume of 
business done, it is worse than no business at all, for 
it entails definite financial losses. Many conditions 
are encountered in meeting these two fundamental 


principles, but unless the latter are kept in mind as 
a means to an end, side issues are apt to overshadow 
the main ones. 
. . a 

HILE “hunches” may be all right in their place, 

that place is not in business. Playing a “hunch” 
is closely related with gambling, or taking a chance. 
It is true that many chances are taken in business, but 
in institutions which are properly managed they are 
reduced to a minimum, and the courses 
guided by facts and other ascertained 
and proved knowledge. 

Competition, the stress of modern 
business conditions, and the penalty for mistakes have 
relegated the “hunch” player to the company of by- 
gone days. Research, business surveys and careful 
analysis of all problems confronting business are su- 
perior to guesses by every standard of measurement, 

This is particularly true of the baking industry. 
Laboratory and baking experiments have improved the 
quality of bakery products to points undreamed of 25 
years ago. Surveys and modern merchandising meth- 
ods are doing the same for the sales end of the in- 
dustry. Without adherence to facts, rather than 
“hunches,” commercial baking would be years behind 
its present standard, 


DON’T PLAY 
“HUNCHES” 


* * * 


ROBABLY all wholesale grocers will agree that 

when business is slowest and the hardest to get it 
is most essential that sales forces fight the hardest. 
More strenuous efforts are necessary then to maintain 
sales volume, and the courage of the entire force 
should be kept at a high pitch. 

During such periods, unfortunately, 
there is a tendency on the part of some 
bakers to reduce advertising and other- 
wise curtail the expenditures for sales assistance. At 
the same time, they tell their salesmen that it is up 


KEEPING UP 
MORALE 











DURING the celebration of “anniversary week” at the West Coast California T heater, 
San Diego, a group of young ladies who played in one of the acts participated in a 
scene not on the bills when they helped consume, as shown above, a huge cake pre- 
sented to the theater by Heller’s Bakery. When Stewart P. Elliott, general sales manager 
for the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, first saw the picture, which appeared originally 
in Bakers’ ProSPERRYty, he remarked that “the net figures showed up very well.” 
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ACCORDING to Bakers’ ProSPERRYty, in which the above picture first appeared, | 

the Krispy Kone Kake Kompany, 1906 West Temple Street, Los Angeles, plans to 
manufacture 20,000,000 cones during 1928. The company was organized seven years ago 
by O. A. Townsend and E. S. Rice. Its new plant was opened this spring. Exterior and | 
interior views of the fast growing establishment are shown above. | 








to them to continue to bring in a good volume of 
business. 

However, the reduction of advertising at such a 
time is the surest possible manner for reducing sales 
morale. It provides salesmen with an excuse for not 
bringing in orders, and generally creates the impres- 
sion of lost nerve. The management of a bakery 
should not expect more of its salesmen than it does 
of itself, and when business is quiet, more aggressive- 
ness cannot be expected of a sales force than that 
displayed by the company in the form of advertising 
and other merchandising aids. 

oo > 


Ample Ventilation for Bakeries 


ILLIONS of loaves of bread manufactured each 
day in bakeries throughout the United States are 
given exact size and weight and uniform quality 

by positive control of air conditions, according to ex- 
perts for the big baking companies which have re- 
duced bread and pastry making on a big scale to a 
science. Air conditioning as applied to the baking in- 
dustry is essentially the providing of pure air at cor- 
tect temperature, relative humidity and air movement 
in the various steps of baking affected by the atmos- 
phere, Robert P. Rasmussen writes in the American 
Food Journal. 

“In the up-to-date bread bakery, definite control of 
air is established at various points in manufacture, 
from the flour storage room on through to the wrap- 
ping of finished loaves,” he says. “Storage of flour in 
rooms of constant temperature and relative humidity 
is most desirable, for in this way flour may be had 
with the moisture content at the right points. Flour, 
like most things, will either give up moisture or ab- 
sorb it from the surrounding air. 

“It is well known that the fermentation of doughs 
can be done in a far more satisfactory fashion on cer- 
tain days than on others. When the air is too dry, 
the dough will ‘crust’; when too damp, it will become 
slimy on the surface and possibly sour. ‘The ideal 
point of air temperature and humidity has been deter- 
Mined for the raising of doughs, and fermentation 
tooms are now provided with a constant supply of 
air at these ideal points from an air conditioning sys- 


“Again, in the intermediate or automatic conveyor 
proofer there is an idea condition of air in which the 
best loaf is made. Here, too, constant temperature 
and humidity are maintained by an air conditioning 
system, whereas the natural atmospheric condition 
would be ever varying and causing a like variation in 
product. 

“The final ‘proofing’ is given the loaves after they 
have been shaped and placed in individual pans. This 
is a most important step in the making of good bread. 
Leading bakers recognize this, and have provided 
rooms or ‘proof boxes’ in which conditioned air at the 
ideal point is supplied constantly, so the bread will 
enter the oven in the best possible condition. 

“After the loaf is baked it must be properly cooled 
before being wrapped. Here, again, temperature and 
humidity of air play an important part. If the loaf 
is cooled too rapidly or in air too dry, it will crust, 
harden and crack. If it is not sufficiently cooled or 
cooled in air too moist, before being wrapped, con- 
densation will later appear on the inside of the wrap- 
per, and this excessive inside moisture may cause mold. 

“Pie bakeries also are recognizing the values and 
benefits of conditioned air. Here problems of flour 
storage and dough mixing are similar to those of the 
bread maker. The doughroom and the pie machine 
room can be greatly benefited by air maintained at a 
constant and ideal point best for each. A crisp, light 
pie crust is to be desired, of course, in preference to a 
soggy, heavy one. A comparatively dry, cool atmos- 
phere in the rooms mentioned above will in a very 
large measure give the desired crust. 

“Cake bakeries are likewise benefited by correct con- 
ditions of air. Drying out or crusting of cake with a 
loss of weight may be avoided by properly conditioned 
air, as may also excess moisture and sogginess. 

“The progressive biscuit and cracker baker believes 
firmly in conditioned air today to help him obtain a 
quality product, and places complete reliance on it in 
many of his departments. His flour storage, dough 
mixing and fermentation problems, while not a dupli- 
cate of those of the bread baker, are similar, and 
conditioned air for each of these is used with equal 
success. 

“The biscuit and cracker baker uses conditioned air 
in a:number of departments which are special to him. 
He uses it in what are known to him as ‘pan towers’ 
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for ‘hard sweets.’ In plain language, these are vertical 
conveyors for taking biscuits or crackers from the oven 
to the packing room. Again, the moisture content, as 
well as the temperature, plays an important part in 
getting desired results. With air too dry, the cakes 
will ‘check’ or crack because of what may be termed 
‘ease hardening.’ Likewise, poor results will be ob- 
tained if air too cold is used on the cakes when leav- 
ing the oven. A comparatively warm, moist air must 
be used first, and by degrees a cooler, drier one. 

“There are certain popular summer iced cakes, 
known as ‘trolley goods’ because they are suspended 
to a trolley or moving drying arrangement after being 
dipped in icing, the making of which gave the baker 
one of his most discouraging problems until air condi- 
tioning was made practical for him. In summer, with 
excessive humidities, or in spring and fall, with rainy 
days, the icing coating would not dry as it should, ne- 
cessitating leaving the goods on the trolley pins much 
too long. The surrounding air being heavily moisture 
laden, the ‘base cakes’ would take up moisture, become 
soggy and fall to the floor in great quantities, all to be 
scrapped. In winter, the excessive dryness of the in- 
door air would cause cakes to dry out, with a loss of 
weight, and even become so brittle that they would 
break when being pinned on. With modern air condi- 
tioning, this has all been changed.” 


oo S 


Quality Bakers’ Conference 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Each year at the annual sales 
conference, it has become the custom of the Quality 
Bakers of America to award citations to the three 
bakeries the sales managers of which have done the 
most noteworthy work during the year. At the fourth 
annual conference, held at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
July 23-26, the following companies were honored by 
citations: Driekorn’s Bakery, Holyoke, Mass., for pro- 
gressive merchandising; the Miami (Fla.) Baking Co., 
for progressive accomplishment, due to the recovery of 
the bakery after the Florida hurricane; the My Bread 
Baking Co., New Bedford, Mass., for work in dealer 
education. 

“Profitable Selling” was the keynote of the con- 
ference this year, and unethical practices were strong- 
ly condemned in the address delivered by Ivan B. 
Nordhem, secretary of the organization. A threefold 
response to the address was by O. F. Parker, of the 
Parker-Buckley Baking Co., New Britain, Conn., S. S. 
Watters, of the Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, and 
William B. Burruss, former sales manager for several 
large organizations. Mr. Burruss stressed honesty in 
selling in the opening address of the afternoon session 
on the first day. 

Tuesday’s session was opened by P. J. Dolsen, of 
the sales promotion department, who spoke on “How 
Well Are We Equipped for the Competitive Battle?” 
followed by a talk by J. E. Lucier on “The Blind Spots 
in the Sales Manager’s Eye.” Gerald Billings, of the 
production department, was the third speaker of the 
morning. In the afternoon, E. M. West and John 
Thies spoke on “Distribution.” Roy B. Seemann, of 
the Bixler Baking Co., Youngstown, Ohio, stressed the 
need of imagination. 

The report of the advertising committee opened the 
Wednesday morning session, followed by a talk by 
W. B. Freeman on “Advertising for Profit,’ and the 
presentation of the sixth annual co-operative advertis- 
ing campaign of the Quality Bakers of America. The 
afternoon session was devoted to a discussion of the 
Quality Grocer, a dealer magazine published by the 
Quality Bakers, and talks by W. S. Allison, chairman 
of the operating committee, and Mr. Nordhem. 

Following Mr. Nordhem’s spéech, announcement of 
the essay contest winners was made by G. W. Phillips, 
of the Eastern Shore Baking Co., Salisbury, Md., chair- 
man of the committee which judged the papers written 
on the subject “How can bakery sales organizations 
co-operate with dealers to the most practical advantage 
in the interest of better retail merchandising?” A. B. 
Chewing, of the Lynchburg (Va.) Steam Bakery, was 
awarded first prize, Roy Russell, of the H. Korn Bak- 
ing Co., Clinton, Iowa, took second, and Max Marks, 
of Hecht’s Bakery, Bristol, Tenn., third. Honorable 
mention was awarded Richard Brophy, sales manager 
for the Parker-Buckley Baking Co., New Britain, Conn. 
Fred Oviatt, of the sales promotion department, Miss 
Margaret Gibbons, of The Fleischmann Co., and S. 
Uffendill, of the sales promotion department, also 
spoke at this session. 

After the citations were awarded on Thursday 
afternoon, a general discussion was held, and W. S. 
Allison summarized the conference. The attendance 
was the largest ever registered, and it was felt that 
this was one of the most successful sales promotion 
meetings ever held. 


oS 


The test that is going to be applied to any business, 
big or small, is efficiency. Just as the individual must 
rise or fall upon his merit and upon his ability to pro- 
duce, just so any business concern, if it is going to 
survive, must demonstrate its fitness to survive by the 
character of its products and the rendering of an es- 
sential service with a reasonable profit to itself.— 
Ivan B. Nordhem, secretary of the Quality Bakers of 
America. 
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Price Appeal Gives Way to Quality and Service 


RECENT survey of the most successful bakeries 

in 10 cities throughout the country proves defi- 

nitely that price appeal no longer plays the most 
important part in the business. Each city visited had 
at least two high grade bakeries considered generally 
in their locality as the “best.” In fact, the quality 
of the baked goods and the service offered in these 
stores was so much better than the average local 
bakery and they were distinguished to such a degree 
that the community regarded their products as the 
last word in bread and cakes. Women would refer to 
a cake from one of these quality bakeries as a Smith 
cake, whereas they spoke of cake from another baker’s 
as “just a baker’s cake.” 

Bakers naturally want to know what are the dis- 
tinguishing marks of these “best” bakeries in 10 rep- 
resentative American cities. 
Briefly, these five charac- 
teristics mark all of them: 

1. Their baked goods 
were unmistakably rich and 
wholesome, being made with 
the finest ingredients. 

2. Their cakes had the 
“home look and _ taste.” 
This can easily be explained 
by the fact that they were 
always made of fine short- 
ening, fresh eggs and the 
best cake flours. Further- 
more, all but one manager 
said that his cakes were 
never made in _ larger 
batches than four at a time. 
Large cake batches do not 
give the same grain and 
consistency as smaller ones, 
they explained. 

3. The display windows 
and show cases were highly 
attractive and never crowd- 
ed. The general tone of 
the bakery was “different,” 
impressing the customers 
that this store was not just 
a regular line bakery. 

4. Service was intelligent and courteous. The sales- 
girls in all cases wore white collars and cuffs, or else 
washable uniforms. Service included careful packing 
of orders in such a way that baked goods reached the 
customer’s table in the same condition that they left 
the display case. 

5. Success. Everybody in the baking business in 
this survey was making money. Customers came from 
practically all classes, for women preferred to pay 
higher prices for better products. These bakeries 
had built up public good will and confidence through 
quality and service. They never had sales. Their 
weekly specials were never sold at a cut price. In 
fact, every article in all these bakeries sold at a higher 
price than any of the less successful bakeries ever 
asked, 

It is true that quality and service cost money. No 
baker can use the best ingredients without having to 
charge more for his baked goods, nor can he employ 
trained and experienced saleswomen without having 
to pay them an adequate salary. But this survey of 
the outstanding success in the retail bakery business 
proves without doubt that the majority of women in 
the country want quality and service, and are quite 
willing to pay for it. 

The vice president of one of the country’s largest 
grocery companies recently made this statement: “One 
thing, however, is becoming more evident—the Ameri- 
can Toushold is again seeking service. The high price 
of the war period centered the attention of the house- 
wife on the prices she was paying for her food and 
necessities. She thought at first they were outrageous, 
and began to shop around.” He then explains that 
the selling methods of his company were changed to 
meet these new buying conditions, this “through the 
elimination of service and filling the housewife’s desire 
for lower prices. She did not mind carrying home 
her groceries, provided she could obtain them at a 
lower price. 

“With the war over, prices fell. The country was 
started on the upward trend to greater prosperity. 
Slowly the housewife has been adjusting herself to 
the new conditions, and she has begun again to buy 
service. We are getting back to the pre-war days 
when quality and service took precedence over price.” 

The observations of this important figure in the 
field of retail food merchandising seem particularly 
timely, in the light of the recent survey of outstand- 
ing quality bakeries. His last statement, “quality and 
service took precedence over price,” might have been 
made by the most prominent retail bakers in the 
country. 

Many bakers argue that quality and service may 
be the demands of metropolitan housewives, but that 
smaller communities still buy on a price basis. The 
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gentleman whose analysis of the grocery business we- 


have quoted has something to say on this point also. 


He cites an example of competition between an estab- . 


lished grocer in a very smail city and a newcomer. 


HE writer of tke accompany- 

ing article, who, through ex- 
cessive modesty, remains anony- 
mous, has attempted to answer 
the frequent query of ambitious 
bakers as to how they can in- 
crease business. 
gether here the result of a wide 
survey, and from his observa- 
tions of successful baking enter- 
prises, both in large cities and 
in small towns, he is convinced 
that there is but one modern an- 
It can be stated, he says, 
in these words: “Pay attention to 
quality and service, and price 
will take care of itself.” 


The latter decided to run his grocery on a price appeal 
basis in order to draw customers away from his estab- 
lished rival. In order to make any profit, he had to 
carry only standard lines and reduce his service to a 
minimum. 

He contracted with a wholesale baker for a poor 
loaf of bread, which he featured at 5c. He ordered 
standard canned goods in limited lines in great quan- 
tities, thereby permitting himself to cut the retail 
price. And he employed only one clerk, giving him a 
small salary, and refused to make deliveries. 

But the small district housewives showed only a 
temporary interest. After a week or so they went 
back to the old grocery where bread was sold for 9c 
a loaf and was worth it, where standard canned goods 
sold for standard prices, and where service was given. 

Quoting this vice presi- 
dent of a great grocers’ 
supply house on particular 
competition between the 
two grocers, we get a sound 

' refutation of the statement 
that lesser communities buy 
only on a price basis, This 
man says in part: “He (re- 
ferring to the new man) in- 
vestigated further, and 
found he was up against a 
man who was using every 
advantage the retailer pos- 
sessed in the way of serv- 
ice, and what was more im- 
portant, he found that he 
was working in a commu- 
nity which preferred service 
to a slight price cut. He 
was, with his much adver- 
tised advantage in price, 
being thoroughly outgen- 
eraled by a man who knew 
how to serve his commu- 


He brings to- 





nity.” 
Serving the community 
therefore meant giving 


quality and service. The 

fact that this was not a 
metropolitan center threw the new grocer off the 
track. He believed that small town people still were 
easily satisfied people unaccustomed to modern im- 
provements in living, whereas today they are well off 
and fully advised as to the best the markets can offer. 

Every small center has its women’s exchange where 
rolls, bread and cakes are sold at definitely higher 
prices than bakers ask for them. But women’s ex- 
changes never have the problems of stales. Their 
cakes are rich, deliciously frosted and fresh. 

The competing bakers offer the public cakes gen- 
erally of poorer quality, overflavored and as a rule 
too fancy and overdecorated—but, of course, at a 
lower price! Who wins in this competition between 
price and quality? Ask any housewife who prides 
herself on her family meals, 
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Shortening for Pie Crusts 


From a Research Bulletin Published by the 
Colborne Mfg. Co. 


WO types of pie crust may be made,—the short, 

tender crust, and the flaky one. It is possible to 

have crusts which are partly short and partly 
flaky, of course, and to have any number of variations 
between the two, but for an easy conception of the 
whole problem, we shall classify them into the two 
groups as above—short and tender, and flaky. 

To get a short and tender crust it is necessary to 
have a wide and thorough distribution of fat through- 
out the flour. Much flour should be surrounded by fat, 
and the final dough should be as uniform as possible 
without overmixing. 

If a flaky crust is desired, a much less perfect 
distribution of shortening is necessary. At the time 
of rolling of the dough, small bits of fat should be 
present therein. When the dough is rolled these 
pieces of fat are flattened out, producing the flaky 
effect. 

Mixing methods have much to do with flakiness, 
of course, but we shall discuss this later. For the 
present, we are going to show the effects of different 
shortenings on pie crust characteristics, using the same 
mixing method and the same ingredients except for 
shortening. This method is the common one—all flour 
and shortening are rubbed together quite vigorously, 
the water containing the salt is added and the whole 
mixed lightly. 

It is obvious, then, that to produce a short and 
tender crust, a shortening should be used which will 
easily distribute itself throughout the flour. The softer 
the shortening the easier it will mix into the flour. 

The oils, corn and cottonseed, should give the short- 
est and tenderest pie crust, and they do. But there are 
several insurmountable objections to their use. The 
pie dough containing corn or cottonseed oil is so fragile 
and tender that it is almost impossible to handle it. 
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Upon standing, the dough exudes oil, probably becayse 
the water in it displaces some of the oil from its 
place around the flour, The baked crust is very 
tender, but oily. With such shortening there is no 
tendency toward flakiness. The absorption of water 
with corn or cottonseed oil doughs is low. The 9jj 
flows so readily that far more flour is surrounded 
with fat in the mixing, leaving less to take up the 
water. Using less oil helps matters somewhat, but the 
dough and crust still are unsatisfactory. 

For the production of a short and tender crust, 
shortenings should be used which are soft at room 
temperatures. Such shortenings are represented by 
the vegetable oil compounds and the soft lards. A 
vegetable oil compound is made by mixing cottonseed 
oil with a small proportion (usually about 20 per 
cent) of a very stiff animal or vegetable stearine. 
When a compound is used in a pie dough, the oil con- 
tained in it disperses throughout the dough rather 
readily, especially on storage of the dough, and a 
short tender crust is obtained. The dough can be han- 
dled readily. Soft lards behave very similarly to 
vegetable oil compounds. Indeed, they are usually 
much like the oil compounds physically and chemically, 
being mixtures of oils and hard fats, although they 
are not made like vegetable oil compounds. , 


Action of a Stiff Fat 

On the other hand, if we use a stiff fat such as a 
fully hydrogenated cottonseed oil or a stiff lard, an 
entirely different situation exists. Such a fat does 
not mix readily with the flour, but distributes itself 
throughout the dough in the form of large or small 
lumps of fat. The water absorption is high, because 
much less flour is surrounded by fat. When such a 
dough is rolled out the little lumps of fat are flaked 
throughout the dough. The final crust will be flaky, 
but not particularly tender. We might emphasize 
here that, for the best and easiest production of a 
flaky crust, the fat should be one that is not too easily 
mixed into the flour. As we have said, the hardness of 
the fat has much to do with it, but consistency, as 
smooth or grainy, also influences ease of mixing. A 
grainy lard mixes into a flour easier than a smooth 
one. Consequently, a smooth shortening, such as a 
fluffy, hydrogenated vegetable oil or a smooth, rather 
stiff lard is better for the production of a flaky dough 
than is a grainy shortening. 

Too stiff a shortening is not desirable. Pastry 
butterine is excellent for certain bakery products, but 
not for pie dough, as it does not mix into the flour 
sufficiently. 

oe 


No-Dough-Time Bread 
By Paul H. Johnson 


Instructor in Scientific Baking at Dunwoody Institute, 
Minneapolis 


HE need of the baker to produce an additional 

amount of bread on short notice often arises. 

How to produce a loaf of this type without vary- 
ing the uniformity of the product should receive 
considerable forethought. The results obtained from 
doughs of the short notice type are often discouraging 
to bakers, and they in turn hold up the orders or 
cause the store to wait until a longer time dough can 
be baked. 

To obtain a loaf by the “short time method” which 
comes up to standard is very difficult, but with some 
experimenting a very salable one which meets the 
trade’s approval can be produced. However, the bak- 
er often carries these experiments too far, and if the 
resulting product be poor, he is at a loss to know 
what to do to correct it. He may make several 
changes in his formula in the effort to secure the de- 
sired rapid fermentation and, by changing more than 
one of the various percentages at a time, he cannot 
locate the ingredient which is causing the trouble. 

To illustrate, he might change the salt, sugar, malt, 
yeast food, and yeast content all at one time in his 
effort to produce a first class loaf. All the above in- 
gredients have more or less effect upon fermentation, 
and with many changes the problem of correction be- 
comes, indeed, difficult. Since the standard formula 
of the shop produces the type of loaf the trade desires, 
it is to this end the baker must work, not away from 
it. In cases where the shop runs sponge dough, it is 
even more difficult to meet the standard desired. 

The first change to be considered. is the yeast con 
tent. This content should be 3 to 4 per cent for @ 
no-time-dough. Four per cent is to be recommended, 
as it permits the dough to be brought out of the mixer 
at a cooler temperature—not over 84 degrees Fahren- 
heit. A dough with 3 per cent yeast will require 4 
higher temperature, or a period of 15 to 30 minutes 
on the floor. 

If the dough resulting from the above changes 
proves to be entirely too young, additional ones can 
be made. For instance, the mixing time can be 
changed. To do this, the water used should be very 
cool, and the dough should be given a long mixing 
period, thus developing the gluten of the dough by 
mechanical action rather than fermentation. Where 
the long mixing period is used, the dough should be 
removed from the mixer at a temperature of about 
82 degrees. It also should be slightly stiffer, as it 
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The Market as the Baker Sees It 


By Robert T. Beatty 








urally, they are gratified over the splendid crops of both hard winter 

and spring, since these guarantee them high quality raw material to 
work with this coming year, but the sharp. break in values was more than 
they had looked for. 

Prices were comparatively low when the hard winter wheat crop began 
moving in volume, and flour buying was of record breaking proportions. 
Since these heavy bookings were made, the market has declined 50c@$1 bbl, 
and in some instances even more. The Northwest is harvesting a crop much 
larger than was thought possible two months ago, and on top of this western 
Canada is coming along with a crop estimated at well over 500,000,000 bus. 

The losses the bakers are facing on their winter wheat flour bookings, 
however, are not bothering them as much as the fear that low-priced flour 
may mean the return of cheap bread. Usually, when flour is low, the pros- 
pect of big profits encourages many to enter the baking business, and small 
shops spring up like mushrooms. It is these transients and others like them, 
with little financial backing and less business judgment, that start price 
cutting in an endeavor to gain a foothold quickly. The results are bad. 

Wholesale bakers, as a general rule, like to see flour prices reasonably 
firm. Recent values, therefore, were regarded as too low for an economic 
standpoint. Many traders look upon wheat as a good buy, while terminal ele- 
vator companies are beginning to ask a premium over September for October 
shipment wheat. 

Spring wheat mills are beginning to have their innings. Bakers con- 
tracted freely during the last two weeks; in this way they have brought 
down their average cost somewhat. A continuance of this buying should 
have the effect of preventing further declines. 

It is understood that some of the big bakers who contracted heavily 
during the first rush from milling companies operating both in the South- 
west and the Northwest, reserved the privilege of switching some of their 
holdings from winter wheat to spring wheat later if they felt it desirable 
to do so. Should they elect this course, it might mean a substantial reduc- 
tion in southwestern bookings and a consequent increase in northwestern. 
This is an interesting development, and shows what is possible when big 
companies control milling units in the various wheat belts. 

Interest was evinced during the month over the estimate of the Millers’ 
National Federation as to the probable carry-over as of July 1 last. This 


Beaty, have viewed with mixed feelings the decline in wheat. Nat- 


son, president of the Federation, said: “This figure seems to be somewhat 
higher than is indicated by available figures showing wheat on farms, in 
country elevators, commercial stocks, mill stocks, and visible supply, but 
I think is not much in excess of actual. At any rate, the actual carry-over 
can scarcely be less than 155,000,000 bus.” The estimated carry-over on 
July 1, 1927, was 124,000,000 bus. 

The visible supply of wheat in the United States for the week ending 
Aug. 11 increased 10,879,000 bus, while the Canadian visible in the same period 
decreased 9,104,000. The total for the two countries on the date named was 
given by Bradstreet’s as 135,414,000 bus, against 98,432,000 in 1927. The port 
stocks and floating supplies of the United Kingdom for the same week, ac- 
cording to Broomhall, were 53,200,000 bus, compared with 50,500,000 a 
year ago. 

Broomhall is credited with estimating the world’s import requirements 
during the coming year at approximately 825,000,000 bus, and the prospective 
surplus of exporting countries at 1,104,000,000. Should the Canadian crop 
turn out to be as large as estimated, it would mean that North America, 
taking the carry-over of old wheat into consideration, would have an export- 
able surplus of over 700,000,000 bus. This would be the equivalent of over 
2,000,000 bus a day for every working day during the next year. 

European crop reports, on the whole, are favorable. According to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the production in 12 European 
countries is reported at 1,409,838,000 bus, compared with 1,043,174,000 in 
1927. Roumania is said to have the best crop in its history, with a probable 
exportable surplus of 12,000,000 bus. Greece, Germany, France, Italy, Hun- 
gary, and Jugoslavia are represented to have good crops. Russia has a fair 
prospect but, it is reported, will be a larger importer this year than last. 
The Soviet government has again been a consistent buyer this month, prin- 
cipally from Canada and Argentina. Export inquiry in general, however, 
has been quiet, buyers abroad no doubt being impressed with the size of the 
North American crop. 

Recent Argentine advices are to the effect that, based on official esti- 
mates as to the size of the crop, there remains in that country for export 
between now and the end of the calendar year about 30,000,000 bus. This is 
approximately the same quantity that country exported in the same period a 
year ago. A preliminary official estimate gives the Argentine acreage as 






was placed at 175,498,000 bus. 





Commenting on this estimate, Sydney Ander- 





20,254,000, against 19,706,000 last year. 











tends to slacken during intermediate proof. A pan 
proof slightly below the standard should be given, 
depending upon oven spring for volume. 

Another change might be made in the salt content 
of the dough. This might be reduced to 1.75 per 
cent in cases where 2 per cent salt is used. This 
speeds fermentation somewhat, although in most cases 
this is hardly noticeable. Two per cent salt tends to 
produce a better grained loaf, and in most cases this 
per cent need not be changed. 

Shortening may be increased from %4 to 1 per cent. 
Its mellowing effect upon the gluten will assist in 
producing a better texture to the loaf. 

Doughs which are to be made up by machines 
should have from 15 to 30 minutes on the floor be- 
fore going to the divider. Those to be made up by 
hand may be taken directly to the bench from the 
mixer. 

Regardless of changes made in the formula, make 
but one at a time and use care in running doughs 
through the machinery. Intermediate proof should 
be somewhat longer than normal. 
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Procter & Gamble Outing 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Procter & Gamble held the 
annual outing for their Port Ivory, S. I., plant em- 
Ployees on Aug. 11, and at this time the eighty-second 
semiannual profit sharing dividend distribution was 
made. The employees own 10,000 shares of the com- 
mon stock, the present market value of which is 
about $2,650,000. The regular dividends from this 
stock amount to $80,000, but in addition there is an 
extra profit sharing dividend amounting to $150,000 
for employees. On Saturday the company chartered 
two boats and between 3,500 and 4,000 employees and 
their families went on the excursion. A similar cele- 
bration is held in each city where Procter & Gamble 
operate plants, and signalizes the distribution of profit 
sharing dividends to company employees for the year 
ended June 30, 1928. 
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A Matter of High Intelligence 


The present is an exceedingly opportune time for 
giving greater consideration to the question of flavor. 
It would be idle to pretend that either miller or 
baker is all important with regard to the flavor of 

3 it needs the high intelligence of both parties 
it the loaf par excellence is to be the culmination of 
their endeavors, and in view of the real and serious 
ine in bread consumption during recent years it 









would appear desirable to arrange a round table con- 
ference of millers and bakers at which the means to be 
employed whereby the lost flavor of bread could be 
restored might be discussed. There is little doubt that 
loss of flavor is one of the root causes of the decline. 
—The Bakers’ Record. 

oo SD 


Canadian Bakers’ Convention 


Announcement has been made of the prize competi- 
tions and the round table conference at the twenty- 
seventh annual convention of the Bread and Cake 
Bakers’ Association of Canada, to be held at the King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, Oct. 2-4. Five competitions 
will be held. The McIntosh Cup, donated by J. Mc- 
Intosh, past president of the association, will be 
awarded to the baker producing the best one-tier 
wedding cake; the Toronto Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion Cup will be awarded to the best exhibit of as- 
sorted small cakes; a silver shield, presented by H. 
Lawlor, will be given to the exhibitor of the best 
dark Christmas cake; a silver cup, presented by John 
Turnbull, past president, will be awarded to the baker 
of the best layer cake; and a cup donated by the 
Toronto Retail Bakers’ Association will go to the best 
decorated cake submitted by a member of 1927-28 
classes, under the direction of Professor Chisholm, at 
Trent Institute. In addition, the association will 
award special diplomas to the first three winners in 
each competition. One of the features of the conven- 
tion program will be the round table conference, and 
members who desire to have their problems dis- 
cussed are requested by the association to send in 
their suggestions. 

oo 


American Bakers Convention 


An anncuncement of the space available at ihe an- 
nual bakers’ meeting and the convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, to take place Sept. 24-28, at 
Chicago, for an exhibit of things pertaining to adver- 
tising, selling, and distribution of bakery products, was 
recently made in a letter issued by the American Bak- 
ers Association. The Bakery Sales Promotion Asso- 
ciation will hold four sessions during this meeting, 
when a discussion of the various phases of marketing 
bakery products will occur. It is felt that the exhibi- 
tion will be a fitting asset to these sessions, and mu- 
tually satisfactory and profitable to exhibitors and 
the association. 

Mr. Morris won the story telling prize at last year’s 
convention, and by virtue of his victory will conduct 
the contest this year. The five finalists selected by 


Mr. Morris and his committee will each tell a story 
at the banquet, and at the conclusion those in attend- 
ance will choose the best teller, under precincts and 
unit rule, each table constituting a precinct. Tables 
will be reserved this year for any size of party. 

In connection with the convention, there will be 
an exhibition confined to the advertising, soliciting, 
and distribution of bakery products. There will be 
no exhibition of bakery machinery, or ingredients. 
One session of the Bakery Sales Promotion Associa- 
tion will be held in the exhibition hall. 


oo 


Bakery Earnings 


New York, N. Y.—Recently issued reports of bak- 
ing companies include the following: 

The United Biscuit Co. of America and subsidiary 
companies showed consolidated net profits, after all 
charges, interest and taxes, of $257,208 for the quarter 
ended June 30. This amounts, after dividend require- 
ments on outstanding preferred stock, to 69c per share 
on common stock. For the six months ended June 30, 
profits were $435,602, or $1.13 a share on common 
stock. 

The General Baking Corporation reports net earn- 
ings of $3,418,375, after all deductions, including de- 
preciation and federal taxes, for the 27 weeks ended 
July 7. In the corresponding weeks of 1927, earnings 
were $3,871,971. 

al 


Rock Island County Bakers 


Curcaco, Inn.—Members of the Rock Island Coun- 
ty, Illinois, Bakers’ Association were entertained at a 
dinner by S. A. Salter, of the Western Flour Mills, 
at a lodge on Rock River, Aug. 15. Almost every 
member of the association was present, and there were 
several visitors from the Illinois state association in 
attendance to present complete arrangements for the 
sectional meeting of the Associated Bakers of Illinois 
to be held at Moline on Sept. 12. Iowa bakers will 
be invited to attend the sectional meeting. 


oo DS 


In the past year or two we have seen unethical 
practices, unfair competition, and unwarranted price 
cutting crop into the industry, things that no honorable 
man would sanction in principle, but which men try 
to justify around the word “competition.” Unethical 
practices and unfair methods are an admission of weak- 
ness, either because of one of two things—ignorance 
or instability—IJvan B. Nordhem, secretary of the 
Quality Bakers of America. 
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THE MIDDLEBY-MARSHALL OVEN CO.,, 
Chicago, has recently made the following installations: 
E. C. Dourenne, 4227 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, who 
is opening a shop at 2312 Milwaukee Avenue, a single 
chamber model D oven; Hillman’s Stop and Shop 
market, Washington near State Street, Chicago, a No. 
60 heavy duty oven; Fernbach Haller, 1202 Webster 
Street, Chicago, who has opened a shop at this loca- 
tion, a No. 4 inside furnace oven; Walter Claudius, 
2767 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, who is doing exten- 
sive remodeling, two Middleby-Marshall ovens; Walter 
Cockhill and J. F. Barnett, a No. 3 Middleby-Marshall 
oven in their new bakeshop at 4743 South Wood Street, 
Chicago; Kohles Bakery, 247 West Sixty-third Street, 
Chicago, a Middleby-Marshall double oven. 


DR. H. E. VAN NORMAN, president of the 
American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago, arrived in New 
York on the George Washington, Aug. 17, after spend- 
ing about seven weeks abroad. Dr. Van Norman was 
chairman of the United States delegation to the 
World’s Dairy Congress held at London, and also 
studied dairy conditions on the Continent. 


J. S. PRENDERGAST, Chicago manager for the 
Read Machinery Co., Inc., returned Aug. 4 from a 
motor trip through northern Michigan, and finished up 
with a boat trip from Frankfort to Chicago. He was 
accompanied by his brother, T. L. Prendergast, an 
executive of Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia. 


THE HUBBARD PORTABLE OVEN CO., Chi- 
cago, reports the following recent installations: No. 
16 two-deck oven in the Pheiss Bakery, St. Louis; 
No. 9 Hubbard-American oven, Molloy Bakery, Cen- 
terville, S. D; large one-deck oven, Modern Bakery, 
Duncan, Okla. 


R. J. MEHAN, Chicago divisional manager for 
The Fleischmann Co., celebrated his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary with this company on Aug. 16. He has been 
Chicago divisional manager for the company for sev- 
eral years, and prior to that was district manager at 
St. Louis. a 


THE MENASHA (WIS.) PRINTING & CAR- 
BON CO., manufacturer of wax paper, is erecting a 
building to house the wax department. The addition 
will be 40x125, and contain 5,000 square feet of floor 
space. 


“FRENCHY” WADE, popular Pacific Coast 
baker, is on his honeymoon. He motored from San 
Francisco to Chicago with his bride, and will remain 
here in the interests of the Golden State Milk Prod- 
ucts Co. 


THE W. E. LONG CO. will hold its general man- 
agers’ conference, Sept. 20-22, at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. A large attendance is expected, and the busi- 
ness sessions will be devoted to discussions of bakery 
problems. 


THE SCHMITT BAKERY SERVICE CO., 6516 
Fifth Avenue, Kenosha, Wis., has perfected and copy- 
righted a new bread formula, known as “Lindy,” and 
plans to promote it actively among the baking trade. 


H. M. ANTHONY, of the bakery research depart- 
ment of Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, spent a few 
days recently at his company’s Chicago office, and also 
visited the retail bakers there. 

F. OTTO WEISMANTEL, JR., formerly with the 
Hubbard Portable Oven Co., Chicago, and later with 
Jaburg Bros., Inc, New York, has been appointed 
manager of Mother’s Bakery, Inc., Pensacola, Fla. 

THE FLEISCHMANN CO.’S Chicago office mem- 
bers in northern Wisconsin on vacation include Otto 
Cook, O. H. Kunze, C. R. Russ, and R. A. Broadwell. 


B. A. BERGENTHAL, president of the Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, has returned from 
a well-earned vacation in northern Wisconsin. 


Cc. A. BASCOMBE, former secretary of the Bak- 
ery Sales Promotion Association, Chicago, has resigned 
to join The Fleischmann Co. 

HUGO OSWALD, secretary-treasurer of The 
Fleischmann Co., New York, visited his concern’s Chi- 
cago office this month. 

GAY LARSEN, of the Middleby-Marshall Oven 
Co., Chicago, has returned from a two weeks’ motor 
trip through Canada. 


MARTIN MILLER, president of the Martin Mill- 
er Co., Inc., New York, with Mrs. Miller, has re- 
turned from Europe. 


A BAKER-PERKINS tray-type traveling oven 


recently was installed in the plant of Braun Bros. & 


Co., Pittsburgh. 
B. A. EVANS, vice president of the Union Ma- 


chinery Co., Joliet, Ill., recently made a business trip 
to New York. 


F. W. CHURCH, of the Colborne Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, has returned from a month’s vacation in north- 
ern Minnesota. 


FRANK BERGENTHAL, Chicago manager for 
the Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, is 
on a vacation. 


WALTER D. WARRICK, of the W. E. Long Co., 
returned Aug. 13 from a vacation at Ludington, Mich. 


oS 
In the olden days it used to be said that the big test 
of a successful manufacturer or merchandiser was as 
to how well he could buy. That may have been true, 
though I doubt it, but one thing is sure, and that is that 
it is not true today. Successful selling is the key to 
the situation today—and by that is meant profitable 
selling —Ivan B. Nordhem, secretary of the Quality 
Bakers of America. 
oS 


The Fleischmann Co.’s Report 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The statement of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., New York, for the quarter ending June 30, 
shows net profits of $4,996,062, after charges and fed- 
eral taxes, compared with $4,974,856 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1927. This is equal, after pre- 
ferred dividends, to $1.11 a share on the 4,500,000 
no par common shares, compared with $1 in the pre- 
ceding quarter, and $1.10 for the corresponding period 
last year. Net profits for the six months ending June 
30 were $9,529,055, against $9,315,352 for the first 
half of 1927. 

oo 


Bakers Increase Cake Sales 


Believing the sweet goods market to be the most 
potential field for the development of new business, 
the Master Bakers’ Association of Buffalo, N. Y., re- 
cently instituted a campaign to increase the demand 
for cake and other sweet goods. A line of advertis- 
ing was arranged by a special committee of the asso- 
ciation, and an advisory committee, under the chair- 





BAKERY BRANDS 




















The following list of trademarks, published by the Of- 
ficial Gazette of the United States Patent Office, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, patent 
and trademark lawyers, Washington, D. C. Bakers who 
feel that they would be damaged by the registration of 
any of these marks are permitted by law to file, within 


“ 30 days after publication of the marks, a formal notice of 


opposition. 

MIRROR; The Mirror; New York; pastry, cakes, 
cookies, crackers, sandwiches, biscuits, and other foods. 
Use claimed since Oct. 15, 1896. 

MOTHER’S PIE; Massachusetts Pie Baking Co., Fall 
River, Mass; pies. Use claimed since May 6, 1927. 

ROMEALA; Roman Meal Co., Tacoma, Wash; bread 
and cereal products—namely, cakes and cookies. Use 
claimed since Aug. 1, 1927. 

ROYALAN TALKER'S; and Dutch man design; Ann 
K. Kregel, Nebraska City, Neb; sandwiches. Use claimed 
since March 15, 1928. 

SCHLENKERT’S and design; Jordan Foods, Inc., also 
doing business as Jordan, Inc., Chicago; pumpernickel 
bread. Use claimed since Nov. 25, 1925. 

1776 and man with musket; Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Salina, Kansas; bread. Use claimed since May 
4, 1928. 

BUDDY BREAD; Junge Baking Co., Joplin, Mo; bread. 
Use claimed since May 23, 1928. 

HOSTESS CAKE; Continental Baking Co., Wilmington, 
Del., and New York; cake. Use claimed since May 2, 1927. 

HOSTESS CAKE, and girl in heart design; Continental 
Baking Co., Wilmington, Del., and New York; cake. Use 
claimed since May 2, 1927. 

JOHNSTON’S FAMOUS HOME MADE HEALTH 
COOKIES; C. G. Johnston & Sons, Clearfield, Pa; cookies. 
Use claimed since Sept. 12, 1927. 

LADYFAIR; Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 

N. Y¥; cakes and cookies. 


Long Island 
Use claimed since March 


Foods, Inc., Lansdale, Pa; pretzels. 
18, 1928. 

TRUMPF, and diamond design; Leonard Monheim, 
Aachen-Susterfeld, Germany; cakes, fruit cakes, biscuits, 
waffles, rusks and other foods. Use claimed since Aug. 
7, 1917. 

EATSUM; Mrs. L. M. Peterson & Co., Inc., New York 
and Brooklyn, N. Y; biscuits, crackers and wafers. Use 
claimed since Nov. 29, 1904. 

EATSUM, and representation of Dutch girl and Uncle 
Sam; Mrs. L. M. Peterson & Co., Inc., New York and 
Brooklyn, N. Y; biscuits, crackers and wafers. Use claimed 
since about Nov. 29, 1904. ° 

GEE IT’S GOOD! and boy and dog design; Justin E. 
Aubrey, doing business as Aubrey’s Bakery, Pittsfield, 
Mass; bread, cake and pastry. Use claimed since Feb. 1 
1928. , 

GOOD RICH; Goodrich Bakeries, Inc., Mount Vernon, 
N. Y; pies. Use claimed since October, 1926. 

MA’S ANTE-BELLUM; Lill Cannon, Bowersville, Ga; 
bread. Use claimed since about April 14, 1928. 

MRS. WAGNER’S FAMOUS HOME MADE PIES; Pie 
Bakeries of America, Inc., Newark, N. J; pies. Use claimed 
since Feb. 15, 1928. 


Use claimed since Feb. 
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manship of C. W. Faber, was formed to direct the 
advertising. A method for measuring the results was 
devised in the form of specialties, or “masterpieces,” 
as they were called. Each week the advertising of 
the master bakers featured a different masterpiece, 
such as a shortcake or a form cake. The campaign 
proved immediately successful, and shortly afterward 
the’ advertising committee adopted a seal carrying the 
words, “The Master Bakers of Buffalo.” Window dis- 
plays were issued to the members to identify them 
with the advertising, which always carried the same 
legend. Continuing their policy, the Buffalo master 
bakers hope to increase their sales and permanently 
reduce as large a percentage of home sweet goods 
baking as possible. 
ove] 


Bakery Managers’ Conference 


A program centered around the vitally important 
problems of the present bakery markets has been 
announced for the annual conference of general man- 
agers, sponsored by the W. E. Long Co., to be held 
on Sept. 20-22 at the Drake Hotel, Chicago. The stale 
bread evil, cheap bread competition, the grocer’s des- 
tiny, making money out of sales, and meeting mer- 
chandising requirements of the new market are some 
of the topics which will be discussed, and individual 
problems of the bakery managers in every line of 
trade will receive attention. 

Speakers nationally known for outstanding ability 
in the fields of finance, chain store marketing, and 
grocery management will present some of the facts 
on the newer trends of the food market which affect 
bakers’ sales. 

The conference allows attendants a day for enter- 
tainment before the opening of the convention of the 
American Bakers Association on Sept. 24. The Long 
company announces that many reservations have al- 
ready been received, and more than 250 managers 
are expected to attend. 


<ooS 
Bakers Oppose “Decoy” Bread 


Denver, Coto.—Believing that the practice, adopted 
by some retailers, of offering cheap bread as a decoy 
to attract customers to their stores, is detrimental to 
the baking industry, the Denver Retail Master Bakers’ 
Club recently adopted a resolution condemning it and 
advocating the presentation of a memorial to Congress 
requesting the enactment of the proper regulatory 
legislation. The club also resolved that the action be 
brought to the attention of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, and to the industry in general. The Denver 
club feels that if the entire baking industry concen- 
trates on the eradication of this practice of selling 
bread below cost that it can be accomplished. 

ot] 


Cleveland Bakeries Increased 


Crevetanp, Outo.—Cleveland bakeries are report- 
ed to have shown a slight increase in numbers during 
the past year, particularly in the neighborhood sec- 
tions. Many changes and movements have been noted, 
with a more or less gradual trend toward the outer 
boundaries of the city, due to the city’s growth and 
expansion. According to the survey of principal 
streets made by John A. Zangerle, county auditor, 
about 11 per cent of all stores are vacant, which is 
declared to be a normal situation, 


oS 


Wisconsin Bakers’ Convention 


Mitwavxer, W1s.—Lectures and demonstrations by 
experts in the baking industry will be features of 
the convention program of the Wisconsin Association 
of Master Bakers. This year’s meeting will be held 
at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Sept. 17-19, and 
will be open to all bakers, whether or not they are 
members. Joseph T. Fischer, president, and Joseph 
W. Pinzer, secretary, Milwaukee, are arranging 4 
complete program, which soon will be announced. 

oS 

The modern sales manager and the modern sales- 
man must develop the point of view that it is not 50 
much a question of watching competitors as it is to 
analyze the logical territory, study the business ° 
customers, see that their needs are met, that the service 
is practical and timely, and that the customer's i? 
terests are always considered. This is not only the 
constructive approach, but it is the profitable one. Know 
your customers, their needs and their problems, and 
co-operate with them to see that they get what they 
desire in the way of satisfaction and solution. You 
will find then that your business is going ahead with 
these customers without any high pressure work but 
because of a satisfactory product, practical service, 4” 
co-operation.—Ivan B. Nordhem, secretary of the Qual- 
ity Bakers of America. 
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’ A Cooky Selling Idea 
By Captain A. F. G. Raikes 


NSWERING my front door bell the other day, I 
A yas confronted by a small, sad-eyed boy holding 
an open box of cookies in front of me. Almost 
with tears in his eyes he asked me, “Will you please 
buy a box of cookies from me, Mister?” 

With visions of a poor old widowed mother leaning 
over a hot cook stove so that her little son and only 
supporter could go out to bring them in enough money 
to keep them scantily clothed, and with a leaky roof 
over their heads, I asked the little boy how much his 
cookies cost. 

“Only a quarter for the box, Mister. They’re good. 
The best cookies you ever ate. If you like, you can 
ry one.” 
e's a fine, loyal little boy, I thought. Sticks up 
for his mother’s cookies. Thinks that they’re the best 
in the world. And so he should. I bet that the old 
lady has an awful struggle to keep things going. 

I took one of the cookies and broke off a piece. 
It was delicious, the short, nutty kind that you can sit 
and nibble until there are none left. 

“I’m right, aren’t I, Mister?” said the youngster. 
“Have you ever tasted better?” 

“They’re good, all right,” I admitted. 
a box.” 

I gave him his quarter, and an extra nickel to 
buy an ice cream cone. 

“Thanks, Mister,” he said. “I’ll come along here 
again soon.” 

“Does your mother bake these every day?” I asked 


“ll take 


He looked puzzled for a minute, and said: “My 
mama don’t bake cookies. She don’t know how. She 
doesn’t like to work, anyhow.” 

“Well, where did you get these cookies, then?” I 
asked him. 

“From the Blank Baking Co.,” he said. “You see 
we kids can go down there and get 12 boxes of these 
cookies if we put down $2.50. Then if we sell the 12 
for 25c each, we have $3, which means that we are 
50c up at the end of the round. It’s quite easy to 
sell them, because they are good cookies and there 
are a lot of people like yourself that will buy them 
regularly every time I go round.” 

“But I thought that these cookies had been made 
by your mother,” I protested. “I thought that I was 
going to do you and her a good turn by buying them.” 

“You are doing me a good turn, Mister,” the boy 
replied. “I am going to use the money that I make 
this way in buying a season’s ticket to the football 
games. Besides, my mother doesn’t need any money. 
My papa gives her lots of that.” 

I found as a result of further conversation that the 
boy’s father was a very wealthy man, a director in 
several local companies, and no one in his family was 
ever likely to want for money. I laughed inwardly at 
the way I had been taken in, but I was thoroughly im- 
oi at the good selling tactics of the Blank Bak- 
ing Co. 

There are a hundred examples of companies that 
have built up large businesses by employing small 
boys to act as their salesmen. The Saturday Evening 
Post is probably the most outstanding example. It 
owes an appreciable part of its enormous circulation 
to the small boys of the nation that it has rewarded 
with baseball gloves and other comparatively cheap 
prizes. The sales manager of the Blank Baking Co. 
has had an idea that could well be followed by hun- 
dreds of other bakeries all over the country. There 
are always more than enough small boys anxious to 

earning money. Their services are very cheap, and 
they are more likely to make sales than the most ex- 
perienced salesmen, because they appeal to the sym- 
pathy of the prospective customer in much the same 
manner that the kid in this story did to me. I would 
no more have bought cookies from a grown man call- 
Ing at the house in this way than I would have bought 
a vacuum cleaner, but the small boy found an easy 
mark in me and I’m going to go on buying those 
cookies because they are good. 

oS 


New Continental Bakery 


The Continental Baking Corporation will build a 
two-story bakery at Bryant and Alameda streets, San 
Francisco, to cost approximately $100,000. 

oo 
_ The losses in profits from stale bread are stagger- 
ing. There are some bakers in the country who are 
losing from $20,000 to $30,000 a year from this evil. 
€ manufacture this extra bread, pay for the ma- 
terials and the labor, only to have it hauled out by our 
salesmen, brought back by our salesmen, rehandled in 
our bakery, with extra cost for supervising the records 
—all of which is needless and is putting a heavy tax 
on our organization —Walter D. Warrick, of the W. E. 
Long Co. 
<>! 


Ohio Bakery Employment 


Cotumsus, Our1o.—According to a report of the 
bureau of business research of Ohio State University, 
employment in the baking industry in Ohio during 
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July was 8 per cent greater than during June, 1928, 
and 22 per cent greater than in July, 1927, while em- 
ployment during the first seven months of 1928 was 
8 per cent greater than during the corresponding 
period in 1927. Of the 17 reporting concerns, 11 
showed increases in July employment over the pre- 
vious month, 5 decreases, and 1 no change. 
ead 


Singing Bakers at Vienna 


Paris, France.—An international sangerfest was 
held in Vienna in late July, mobilizing about 120,000 
chorists. The various singing societies are organized 
as to professions, of which the bakers appear to have 
been the most numerous. In bright colored costumes 
and corporation caps there were 43 bakers’ choral 
societies in line. A contingent, estimated at 400, was 
present from the United States, all of them bakers, 
not counting other delegations. 


ofS 


New York Bakers’ Golf Meet 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The Bonnie Briar Golf Club, 
Larchmont, was the scene of the monthly golf tourna- 
ment of the New York Bakers’ Club, with Frederick 
H. Frazier, past president, and other members of the 
bakers’ club who are members of the Bonnie Briar 
club, acting as hosts. W. Spence took first honors in 
the class A tournament, Paul Sanborne in class B, 
C. Latendorf in class C, and Gray Golden in class D. 
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- Grennan Bakeries’ Improvements 


CreveLann, Oun1o.—The Grennan Bakeries, Inc., is 
making extensive enlargements on the plant at 1941 
East Sixty-sixth Street, Cleveland, and expects to have 
the work completed by Oct. 15. The expansion and 
improvement plans include a new garage, while in- 
creased business has likewise made the purchase of 
considerable new equipment necessary. The entire 
program calls for an expenditure of about $100,000. 


al 


The practice of taking back stale bread gives the 
chain store a big advantage. It is costing the wholesale 
bakers, so it is computed, 13c per 100 Ibs. While no 
one today believes that the wholesale baker can com- 
pete with the chain store bakers on the basis of price, 
yet he can bring his costs more nearly in line with 
theirs to the extent of 13c per 100 Ibs of baked bread, 
which to some bakers represents the difference between 
profit and loss—Walter D. Warrick, of the W. E. 
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The Revolution in Business 
By Ivan B. Nordhem 


Secretary Quality Bakers of America 
1 is but a simple truth to state that all busi- 








ness is undergoing a series of minor revolutions 

which in essence really constitute a major 
movement in evolution. Manufacturing and mer- 
chandising have undergone many changes, and 
many more are in the offing, particularly on the 
merchandising end, which is surely going to face 
radical readjustments looking to better control, to 
much greater efficiency, and to better and more 
uniform results and profits. 

All this applies alike to wholesale and retail 
selling. The grocer, for instance, must get in tune 
with the times or make way for some one who 
knows what it is all about—and how! 

Women have been educated as to both quality 
and to price. They investigate more. They take 
less for granted. They are not satisfied with the 
mere say-so of the dealer or his clerks. They 
want confirming facts and evidence; otherwise, 
they go elsewhere. 

Some people say that women are “shopping 
around” more. I do not believe it is so much a 
question of “shopping” as it is of seeking service 
and satisfaction. Certainly there is a big turn- 
over in customers for the man whose products, 
services or advertising leave very much to be de- 
sired. And we must remember, too, that operating 
costs are tending to mount, and that competition 
is not only keener and more intensive but a great 
deal more intelligent. 

It has been very conservatively estimated that 
waste in distribution in this country amounts to 
between $7,000,000,000 and $8,000,000,000 a year. 
As a matter of fact it is probably a great deal 
more, when it is considered that the national in- 
come of the country has been estimated for 1926 
as between $79,000,000,000 and $89,000,000,000. The 
first figure is by one of the great government com- 
missions; the second by one of the great private 
research bureaus. In any event, it is certainly 
a big mark to shoot at, and well-planned action 
cannot be delayed much longer. 
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Bread for the Bridge Sandwich 
By C. M. Litteljohn 


HE era of the game of bridge in which we are 

living is strikingly reflected in the dainty sand- 

wiches for bridge parties, luncheons, or teas, which 
certain enterprising and progressive bakers of the 
West advocate as especially delicious when made from 
their bread. 

“Trumps” in the form of the ace of diamonds, ace 
of spades, ace of clubs, or ace of hearts, made from 
the “ace of breads,” which does not crumble, are the 
clever new sandwiches shown to bridge hostesses by 
the bakers. A new type of mold cuts the sandwiches 
in the shapes of the aces of various suits of playing 
cards. These are advertised by some of the bakers 
and even special sandwich shops of the West. 

In some cases the art of transforming a loaf of 
excellent bread into a series of hearts, clubs, diamonds, 
and spades adorns bakers’ advertising copy in the 
form of photographs of sandwiches and the molds 
themselves. 

A pleasurable existence for many people consists 
of one bridge game after another—but what would a 
bridge game be without refreshments, of which the 
greater part are “sandwiches that satisfy?” Certainly, 
the alert advertising of some of the more enterprising 
western bakeries can scarcely go unnoticed in this 
age, as a means of contributing to the success of 
the bridge party. 

Between the two slices of crumbless bread which 
form the ace of diamonds there. may be a filling of 
delicious sandwich spread and lettuce. Between the 
club sandwich there may be a veritable club sandwich 
filling, and in the heart, blood red pimento may carry 
out the purpose of the new “trumps” in the refresh- 
ment line. Progressive bridge may be better enjoyed 
with the bridge sandwiches of progressive bakers’ 
bread. 

oo D> 


Returning from European Tour 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—E. R. Braun, of Braun Bros. & 
Co., Mrs. Braun, Howard W. Braun, their son, and 
Harry C. Elste, of the Pittsburgh office of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., New York, and Mrs. Elste, will sail on 
Sept. 8 for America after a tour of Germany, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, France and other European countries. 

oo > 

Prosperity and Progress have marched by many a 
man who is clinging to old-time ideas, methods, and 
practices. This is an age that calls for adaptability, 
openness of mind and a willingness to venture into new 
fields and to co-operate with others.—Ivan B. Nordhem, 
secretary of the Quality Bakers of America. 
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T he Selling Game 


(Continued from page 728.) 


the Durkey Doughnut Shoppe and spun the stuff that 
silver linings are made of into a shimmering fabric 
of snappy chatter. Thus engaged, he didn’t pay a 
great deal of attention to the engrossment of Clementa 
Colefeet. Clementa, at the moment, was standing 
stooped over her sack of Fleece-E-Flake holding in her 
left hand her new measuring cup, and in her right her 
old one which she had recovered from the half used 
sack of Fleece-E-Flake. “What the hell!” she mur- 
mured in puzzled wonderment as she turned the old 
cup from side to side in an attempt to lift the mystery 
which surrounded it. Presently two vivid red spots 
began to form on her neck just below her ears, from 
whence they spread quickly, flooding her face with a 
sinister, savage erubescence. 

“Well, ta ta,” trilled Mr. Braddock with gay in- 
souciance as he turned to go, “I guess I'll toddle along 
now.’ 

“Yes, an’ take this with you, you hound!” shrieked 
a female fury, as Clementa with a mighty heave sent 
the old measuring cup right into the middle of Mr. 
Braddock’s moonlike face. For the second time in 
history, defeat had come to the Braddocks—this second 
defeat developing into a rout by the time the officers 
had succeeded in pacifying the raging tigress who knew 
how to use her two hands as effectually in tearing 
down as she did in building up. Oswald Braddock 
did not accompany Clementa Colefeet when some time 
later she sauntered forth with the officers. Mr. Brad- 
dock was carried forth and gently placed in an ambu- 
lanee by two white-liveried attendants who escorted 
him to the hospital, where several yards of white gauze 
strips were skillfully twisted about his palpitating 
bean. It is thus we find him arrayed at the opening 
of this narrative, which has no moral unless it be that, 
while the selling game is a great little game, it is not 
without its untoward, not to say regrettable, compli- 
cations. 

oS 


Volume is an important business factor, but it must 
be secured without an unreasonable addition to the 
cost of operation. Where it involves an expansion of 
territory, the chances are the cost is greater than the 
added profits. Such unprofitable business should be 
passed up. Let some one else have it—IJvan B. Nord- 
hem, secretary of the Quality Bakers of America. 
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NEW YORK 

Flour trading was very spotty last 
week. Several brokers reported satis- 
factory sales, but the volume was not 
considered as large as is usual at this 
time of year. In most cases consumers’ 
ideas are 30@50c below those of mills, 
and even on large round lots it is diffi- 
cult to reconcile so great a difference. 

The trade feels that there is some 
good buying still to be done. The bulk 
of bakers’ hard winter requirements is 
taken care of for some time, but it is 
generally felt that only near-by needs 
of spring wheat grades have been filled 
and that when the market is more stable 
large orders will be placed. The big 
bakers are expected to wait until levels 
are as low, comparatively, as those at 
which they made their southwestern pur- 
chases, and jobbers say they are waiting 
until prices are “right.” That they are 
anxious to buy is indicated by their 
daily renewal of bids, although there is 
always a lurking suspicion with mill rep- 
resentatives that if the market does 
break to the level which now interests 
the buyer, his ideas will then have 
changed for lower prices. 

Hard Winter Sales—Some sales of 
hard winter wheat flours were reported 
at very low prices, although brands with 
established protein and uniformity repu- 
tations were in most cases held at $6 or 
over. Clears, both spring and hard win- 
ter, were very scarce, and good grades 
were higher than many standard pat- 
ents, since not many mills were quoting. 

Soft winter straights from Ohio were 
so high as to be out of the market, and 
Pennsylvania offerings were not especial- 
ly free. Pacific Coast flours, however, 
were sold liberally, in some cases for 
very long-time shipment. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Aug. 18, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents, $6.50@7 
bbl, standard patents $6.25@6.50, clears 
$6@6.35; hard winter short patents $6.15 
@6.65, straights $5.75@6.25; soft winter 
straights, Pacific Coast and Pennsylva- 
nias, $6@6.25. 

NOTES 

John Danforth, of Simpson, Hendee & 
Co., Inc., is enjoying a week’s vacation 
in New England. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 940, the previous week 
1,017, and the same week a year ago 
1,047, 

A. L. Goetzmann, general manager for 
the Inland Milling Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, last week visited the offices of the 
American Flour Corporation. 

Howard W. Adams, sales manager for 
the David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich., called at the offices of the 
Frank R. Prina Corporation on Aug. 13. 

Harry P. Gallaher, president of the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was a recent visitor at the 
offices of the Broenniman Co., Inc., local 
representative of the mill. 


Ralph S. Herman, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, passed nearly all of last 
week in the New York market, and was 
introduced on ’change by E. R. Freeman. 


Martin Luther, vice president and 
manager of the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Milling Co., spent a few days last week 
in the New York market on his way 
home from a vacation in northern Can- 
ada. 


Paul Pandermaly, from the experimen- 
tal mill of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, stopped in New York 
last week on his way to Europe and the 
Near East, where he will remain some 
time. 


The Halboth-Coans Co., flour broker, 
Produce Exchange, New York, a part- 


nership composed of C. B. Halboth and 
Arthur I. Coans, has been dissolved, and 
the business is now being carried on by 
C. B. Halboth. 


Callers at this office last week included 
E. Nattkemper, sales manager for the 
Decatur (Ill.) Milling Co., L. E. Rice, 
of the Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, 
Kansas, and Fred C. Burrall, director 
of sales for the Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City. 

Clearances of flour from the port of 
New York for the week ending Aug. 11, 
as compiled by the Barr Shipping Cor- 
poration, were the smallest for some 
time, totaling only 30,323 bbls. The 
largest shipment was 9,462 bbls to Ham- 
burg; 15 ports were served. Wheat 
clearances were 1,192,652 bus. 

Since Aug. 15 the King Midas Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, has had a branch office 
in the metropolitan district. It is the 
intention of the company to work several 
salesmen from the New York office, 
which will be under the management of 
J. A. Lenhardt, who resigned from his 
former northwestern connections early 
this month. 

F. A. Ruenitz, president of the Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., returned 
home on Aug. 20 from a trip abroad 
with his wife and son, John. They land- 
ed in Naples, and hired a car and guide 
to tour the Continent. Young Mr. 


Ruenitz flew from Paris to London, al- 
though the rest of the family chose the 
more prosaic Channel boat. 

oS 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was more salable last week, and 
all classes of buyers were in the market. 
It was claimed that one of the big mills 
was seeking “resting orders” on spring 
patent as low as $6, cotton, but local 
buyers dé not think much of “blind 
pools.” Many came to the conclusion 
that the decline had been sufficient to 
warrant them in taking on some more 
stuff and making an average, for it is 
much more profitable to average down 
than up. 

Sales were good, and included, prin- 
cipally, new standard springs at $6.15 
@6.40 bbl, cotton, new near-by soft win- 
ter short patent at $5.90@6.15, bulk, and 
new near-by soft winter straight at $5.25 
@5.50, bulk. Soft winters led in the 
transactions, while hard winters were 
more or less ignored. New springs, in 
many cases, were held too high for active 
trading. There seems to be very little 
export demand for either flour or wheat. 
Some of the near-by mills turning out 
the best flour have been the cheapest 
sellers of late. Southern mills are al- 
ready coming strong for local No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, domestic wheat. 

Closing prices, Aug. 18, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood 
or 10@25c less in bulk: first spring pat- 
ent (new) $6.65@6.90, standard patent 
(new) $6.15@6.40; hard winter short 
patent (new) $6.40@6.65, straight (new) 
$5.90@6.15; soft winter short patent 
(new, near-by) $6@6.25, straight (new, 
near-by) $5.40@5.65. 

NOTES 

F. G. Winter, of the Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, was on ’change Aug. 14. 

It is reported that two tons prepared 


cake flour and a half ton prepared 
doughnut flour were shipped, Aug. 16, 





PERCHED high on a point of the Hudson Palisades opposite Yonkers, the 
home of George A. Zabriskie commands a view of miles of broad river and 


forms a landmark when viewed from the east shore. 


The house itself, shown 


in the upper panel of the accompanying illustration, is massive and imposing 


in its setting of beautiful trees and plantations of shrubbery. 


A rest house here 


and there offers comfort to the guest as well as adding decorative effect to the 


rough rock promontories which jut out about the grounds. 


Within, the room 


arrangement is in the form of a Greek cross, with a great central living room 


surrounded by library, lounge, and billiard and dining rooms. 


An added pleasure 


for Mr. Zabriskie’s frequent guests is what he still calls the “stable,” that 


having been its former lowly estate. 


Now this building, seen in the lower panel, 


is “winter quarters,” a comfortable and convenient place for “the king of the 
Palisades” to extend his always generous hospitality in more intimate and in- 
formal surroundings than those provided by the manor itself. 
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to Commander Richard E. Byrd’s ant. 
arctic expedition at New Zealand by the 
Continental Milling Co., Ellicott ‘City. 
The flour was packed in 50-lb tin cases 
hermetically sealed. 

George B. Shaw, with White & (Co, 
flour, is at Ocean City, Md., accompanied 
by his wife. 

Included in receipts last week were 
1,472 bbls flour and 436,135 bus barley 
destined for export. ‘ 


Receipts of new southern wheat by 
boat so far this season, 1,204,145 bus; 
same period last year, 1,220,955. Range 
of prices last week, $1@1.29%; year 
ago, $1.10@1.40. C. H. Dorsey, 

oS 


BUFFALO 


A considerable volume of flour was 
sold last week at an increase in price, 
and mill production reached 87 per cent 
of activity, the highest since Jan, 1, 
Most contracts were figured to carry 
purchasers to Dec. 31. Prices on pat- 
ents advanced 20c, and clears remained 
unchanged. Shipping directions were 
fair. 

The export market showed little 
change, and no prospects for improve- 
ment within the near future. Foreign 
stocks, although not heavy, are consid- 
ered adequate. Kansas mill representa- 
tives raised their prices 10@15c, but no- 
ticed little reaction. 

Quotations, Aug. 18, 98's, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo: spring patents $7.15@7.60 bbl, 
standard patents $6.65@6.85, first clears 
$5.80@6.05, fancy clears $6.05@6.30; 
Kansas first patents, new crop, $6.90, 
second patents $6; No. 2 semolina, 3%c 
lb, bulk, lake-and-rail, New York. 

Rochester quotations, Aug. 18: spring 
patents $7.35@7.90 bbl, 98-lb cottons, 
car lots. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Amg. 12°26 wccies 255,500 222,074 87 
Previous week .. 255,500 199,614 78 
WORF GOO .ccscce 238,000 168,393 71 
Two years ago... 238,000 195,468 82 
Three years ago. 238,000 185,154 78 


NOTES 


Harry C. Veatch, general eastern sales 
manager for the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, is making a trip through the 
Southeast. 


Members of the Buffalo Flour Club 
and the Corn Exchange held their an- 
nual golf tournament and dinner at the 
Meadowbrook Country Club on Aug. 21. 
Harry Hannon, of the Harry Hannon 
Grain Co., was chairman of the event, 
assisted by Max Cohen, of the Sunset 
Feed & Grain Co., Inc., George Pierce, 
of the Western Elevator Association, 
and C. J. Irwin, of the Cargill Grain 
Co., Inc. 

oof 


PITTSBURGH 


The flour market fluctuated last week. 
There was considerable activity in the 
early part, but later sales showed a 
marked decline. Prices were slightly 
higher at the close, but the trade did 
not follow the advance. The bulk of the 
business went to spring wheat mills. 
There was some activity in hard winters, 
owing to lower prices. Bakers have 
bought rather freely during the past 
few weeks, with the result that a num- 
ber of bookings well into 1929 have been 
made. There was a rather free de- 
mand for clears, with prices slightly 
higher, but not much activity was noted 
in soft winter wheat flour. Some of the 
larger consumers of the latter are of the 
opinion that the present levels are higher 
than justified. Shipping directions on 
flour of all kinds were slow. Semolina 
was quoted, Aug. 18, at 3% lb, f.o.b., 
Chicago. Sales were fair and shipping 
instructions dull. 

Quotations, Aug. 18, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh: spring wheat short patent $6.40@ 
6.90 bbl, standard patent $6.15@6.65; 
hard winter short patent $6.15@6.65, 
standard patent $5.65@6.15; hard winter 
low protein standard patent, $5.40@5.90; 
clears, $5.15@5.65; soft winter, $5.65@ 
6.15, bulk. 

NOTES 

D. H. Crock, Pittsburgh manager for 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
has returned from a business trip t? 
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Wheeling, W. Va., and Steubenville, 

Ohio. 

The annual outing of Braun Bros. & 
bakers, Pittsburgh and West 


Bridgewater, Pa., will be held at Dan- 
ils’ farm, north of Pittsburgh, on Aug. 
95, E. R. Braun, Jr., will be master 
of ceremonies. C. C. Larus. 


ooo 
BOSTON 


Flour was very dull last week. Some 
millers of spring and hard winter wheat 
reported a fair demand, but agents, as 
a mule, stated that there was very little 
movement of any grade. The recent 
heavy purchases of new hard winter 
wheat flour at prices considerably higher 
than those now prevailing have supplied 
the wants of the local as well as the 
New England trade. There is a little 
inquiry for new spring wheat flours, but 
the trade is purchasing only when it 
becomes absolutely necessary. Receipts 
about equal the demand, so that stocks 
are practically unchanged since Aug. 1. 


Flour prices, mill shipment, in sacks, © 


on Aug. 18 were as follows: spring pat- 
ents, special $7.35@7.60 bbl, standard 
patents $6.40@7.55, first clears $6.25@ 
6.50; hard winter patents, $6.25@6.65; 
soft winter patents $6.40@7.25, straight 
$6.25@6.50, clear $6.10@6.35. 

7” * 

Don B. Jenkins, representative for the 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co., recently 
visited the Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change. Louis W. DePass. 

oo SD 


PHILADELPHIA 


Flour last week was dull, and prices 
of winters were easier, with demand only 
moderate. New spring wheat flours ar- 
rived, but were not quotable, as business 
was too small to establish a market. 
Buyers in most cases were anticipating 
lower levels in new spring wheat, and 
were reluctant to anticipate require- 
ments. Old flours were in moderate sup- 
ply and demand, prices showing no im- 
portant change. 

Quotations, basis 140-lb jutes, Aug. 18: 
spring first patent (old) $7.50@7.75 bbl, 
standard patent (old) $7@7.35, first 
clear (old) $6.40@6.65; hard winter 
short patent (new) $6.90@7.30, straight 
(new) $6.50@6.75; soft winter straight 
(new) $5.90@6.75. 

NOTES 


C. L. Grandy, of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Milling Co., was a recent vis- 
itor on ’change. 

Albert W. Farrell, flour broker, re- 
turned on Aug. 18 from Ocean City, N. 
J., where he had been for a fortnight. 

J. C. Jackson. 
oo] 

NEW YORK BAKERS PLAN OUTING 

The New York Bakers’ Association, 
Inc, is planning a “Get-together Clam 
Bake” at Horseshoe Lake, two miles 
north of Batavia, N. Y., to be held on 
Wednesday, Sept. 12. There will be 
boating, fishing, bathing and a ball game, 
while a six-piece orchestra will provide 
music for dancing. New York bakers 
are urged by the assocjation to make 
their reservation through Frank A. 
a 17 East Forty-first Street, New 
ork. 








Convention Calendar 

















Sept. 5-7.—Pennsylvania Millers’ State As- 
sociation, annual meeting at York; B. F. 
Isenberg, secretary, Huntington. 

Sept. 17-19.—Wisconsin Association of 
Master Bakers, annual convention at Mil- 
waukee; Joseph W. Pinzer, 1126 Thirty- 
ninth Street, Milwaukee, secretary. 

Sept. 24-26.—United States Feed Distribu- 
tors’ Association, annual convention at Bos- 
ton; D. J. Schuh, Cincinnati Board of Trade, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Sept. 24-26.—Grain Dealers’ National As- 
Sociation, annual convention at Boston; 
Charles Quinn, Gardner Building, Toledo, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Sept. 24-28—American Bakers Associa- 
tion, annual meeting in Chicago; Dr. L. A. 
Rumsey, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, 
secretary. 

Oct. 2-4—Bread & Cake Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of Canada, annual convention at 
Toronto; H. E. Trent, 96 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto 5, secretary. 


ooS> 
W. H. Herman, Shabbona, IIl., has 
added two stories to his elevator to pro- 
Storage space for flour and feed. 
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SEATTLE 


Central western and Atlantic seaboard 
demand for soft wheat flour has been 
active, and fair sales were made last 
week. Some of the interior mills have 
sold in middle western markets up to 
next March. 

Bakers in Washington coast markets 
awoke to the fact last week that flour 
was cheap, or at any rate had reached a 
level at which present bread prices 
would show a good profit, and large 
bookings were made at Seattle, Tacoma 
and other points. After a long period of 
hand-to-mouth trade, many bakers be- 
gan to buy simultaneously, and aggre- 
gate sales were large, extending, in in- 
stances, over six and nine months. The 
range was $6@6.40 bbl, the higher price 
generally reflecting the increased cost of 
the more deferred deliveries. Buyers 
stated that, even should flour go lower, 
they felt that they had bought on a sat- 
isfactory basis and at prices which 
would insure a profit on sales of bakery 
products. California demand has been 
active, and sales of good volume. 

Flour Prices—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Aug. 17: family 
short patent $6.90@7.40 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $5.10@5.40, 98's; 
standard patents $5.80@6.20, 98's; 
blends, made from spring and Pacific 
hard wheats, $6@6.85, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $7.15@8.05; Montana, 
$6.35@7.55. 

Export Trade.—Oriental demand for 
flour has been active, but bids, as a rule, 
have been about 25c bbl too low for ac- 
ceptance. Most of the mills demand 
about $5.25, c.i.f., China ports, for ex- 
port straights, basis 49’s, and moderate 
sales have been made at that price. 
United Kingdom and South American 
demand has been active. 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 12-18 ...... 46,800 29,640 63 
Previous week .. 46,800 28,591 61 
Year @G0 ....... 46,800 30,737 65 
Two years ago... 52,800 27,603 68 
Three years ago. 52,800 29,101 55 
Four years ago.. 52,800 32,762 62 
Five years ago... 52,800 24,604 49 








Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Ames. 19218 2000. 57,000 39,299 69 

Previous week .. 57,000 34,704 61 

WORF BOO oc ccece 57,000 33,365 58 

Two years ago... 57,000 28,107 49 

Three years ago. 57,000 11,232 20 

Four years ago.. 57,000 21,695 38 

Five years ago... 57,000 28,283 50 
NOTES 


Roy N. Bishop, president of the Sper- 
ry Flour Co., San Francisco, was in 
Seattle last week on his way home from 
a yachting cruise in northern waters. 


Water shipments of flour to domestic 
ports from Seattle and Tacoma, Aug. 
1-15: to New York, 960 bbls; Philadel- 
phia, 250; Boston, 1,250; Charleston, 
4,500; Houston, 250; San Francisco, 
6,920; Los Angeles, 10,330; San Diego, 
575. 


In a fire at Ellensburg, Wash., last 
week, the following suffered losses: 
White-Dulaney Co., controlled by the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., loss estimated 
on grain and warehouse $25,000; Com- 
stock-Arvidson Co., hay and seed, $40,- 
000; Ellensburg Feed Mills, $15,000; W. 
H. Pope & Co., hay and feed, $8,000. 


Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, Aug. 1-15: to Glasgow, 1,715 bbls; 
Avonmouth, 180; Amsterdam, 450; 
Hongkong, 12,565; Shanghai, 540; Tsing- 
tau, 4,300; Manila, 10,975; Cebu, 7,125; 
lloilo, 5,250; Zamboanga, 375; Hawaii, 


8,980; Buenaventura, 185; Chiclayo, 
500; Paita, 2,500; Mollendo, 2,000; 
Eten, 2,000; Pisco, 1,500; Chanarel, 
1,000; La Paz, 2,050; Charana, 250; 


Uyuni, 220; Oruro, 750. 


Sixteen interior mills of Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, with a 
monthly aggregate capacity of 235,000 
bbls flour, produced 96,094 in July, or 
41 per cent of capacity, compared with 
103,484 in June, produced by 16 mills 
with a monthly capacity of 247,650, or 
42 per cent of capacity, according to re- 
ports to the North Pacific Millers’ Asso- 
ciation. Washington interior mills op- 
erated at 48 per cent of capacity; Ore- 
gon, 10; northern Idaho, 34. 

















Tis picture, provided by Paul O. Nyhus, United States commis- 
sioner of agriculture in China, shows a harvesting scene in the 


Yangtze delta, one of the chief wheat raising areas of China. 
whole, the quality of Chinese wheat is very inferior, Mr. Nyhus re- 
ports to the United States Department of Agriculture, the milling 
extraction being about 77 per cent, 88 per cent of which is rated as 
second grade. Shanghai millers pay a premium of about 9c bu for for- 
eign wheat to form a proper milling blend. 


On the 
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OGDEN 

Numerous inquiries regarding new 
wheat flour, with only limited sales, were 
reported by Ogden millers last week. 
Shipping instructions were numerous, 
however, mills reporting a heavy output 
for the Southeast and for California. 
Although prices were firm, buyers were 
of the opinion that they had not reached 
bottom, and held off. Large mills in 
Ogden and northern Utah are now op- 
erating at full capacity, and the smaller 
ones are becoming more active, running 
at about 50 per cent. Millers continue 
their efforts to buy grain for immediate 
operations, but farmers are marketing 
only a small portion of their 1928 crop. 

Quotations, Aug. 18, to southeastern 
states were unchanged, buyers being of- 
fered flour on the following basis in 98- 
Ib cotton bags: high patents $6.80@7.20 
bbl, and straights $5.75@6.10, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis and other lower Missis- 
sippi River common points. Quotations 
for the intermountain states: family pat- 
ents $6.50@7, second patents $6.90@7 
and straights $6.10@6.35, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden. To California buyers: first pat- 
ents $6.45@6.60, second patents $6.60@ 
7.85 and straights $6.10@6.50, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other Califor- 
nia common points. 


NOTES 

D. L. Boyer, sales manager for the 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis, 
was in Ogden last week. 

W. H. Wattis, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Co., has been nominated for governor of 
Utah by the Republicans, 

W. E. Zuppann. 


oo > 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour prices last week continued 
steady to weaker. While some new crop 
buying is being done, the volume is 
small. Bakers, generally, state their in- 
tentions of buying smaller quantities, 
which they can take in within 90 days in- 
stead of making contracts of six to 
twelve months’ duration. Quotations, 
Aug. 17, basis 98’s, carload lots, deliv- 
ered, San Francisco, draft terms: Idaho 
family patents, $6.30@6.50 bbl; Mon- 
tana family patents, $6.60@6.80; Mon- 
tana hard wheat patents $7@7.25, clears 
$6.30@6.50; Kansas patents, $6.30@6.50; 
Dakota top patents, $8@8.50; Idaho 
hard wheat patents, $6.40@6.60; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $6.20@ 
6.40; northern straight grades, $5.80@6; 
California pastry, $5.80@6; California 
blue-stem patents, $6.50@6.70. 

NOTES 

M. B. Mikkelson, president of the 
Prairie Flour Mills Co., Lewiston, Idaho, 
was here last week. 

J. W. Sherwood, president of Western 
Units of General Mills, Inc., was in San 
Francisco last week. 

The annual meeting of the Sperry 
Flour Co.’s stockholders, scheduled for 
Aug. 16, was postponed until Aug. 23, on 
which date Roy N. Bishop, president of 
the company, will be in San Francisco. 

E. M. Lirstncer. 





FLOUR BRANDS | 

















The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office on Aug. 14, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
patent and trademark lawyers, Washington, 
D. C. Millers and flour dealers who feel 
that they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are permitted 
by law to file, within 30 days after publica- 
tion of the marks, a formal notice of oppo- 
sition. 

ESHELMAN’S; John W. Eshelman & Sons, 
Lancaster, Pa; corn meal and wheat flour. 
Use claimed since 1885. 

GOLDEN GOOSE and design; E. Steen & 
Bro., Baltimore; cereal products, namely, 
wheat flour, graham flour, yellow corn meal, 
white corn meal, scratch feed for poultry, 
chick starter, laying mash, growing mash, 
chick grains, whole grains, mixed grains, 
ground grains and cracked grains. Use 
claimed since May 31, 1926. 


oo> 
The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Hubbard, 
Iowa, has installed machinery for the 
grinding and mixing of feeds. 
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CENTRAL WEST 


Millfeed turned stronger late 
last week. Demand was not active, but 
offerings were limited. Mills are not 
offering much for prompt shipment, and 
buyers are backing away from the ad- 
vance. ‘There is some business passing, 
but sales are not numerous. On Aug. 
18 spring bran was quoted at $26.75@ 
27.25 ton, hard winter bran $27.50@28, 
standard middlings $26.75@27, flour 
middlings $32@33 and red dog $41@43. 


Milwaukee. — Stronger cash wheat 
caused a reaction in millfeed last week, 
and bran and middlings advanced at 
good rates, while red dog declined $1.50. 
The upward reaction in wheat had a 
steadying influence on millfeeds. Buy- 
ers are showing more confidence, and 
mills have been able to book some good 
orders for deferred shipment. Winter 
bran was up $1.70@2.20, spring bran and 
standard middlings $2, and flour mid- 
dlings 50c. Receipts were 2,400 tons, 
against 1,560 a year ago, while shipments 
totaled 1,360 tons, compared with 2,640. 
Quotations, Aug. 18: spring bran $27 
@27.50 ton, winter bran $27.20@27.70, 
standard middlings $26.50@27, flour mid- 
dlings $31.50@82.50 and red dog $39.50 
@42, in 100-Ib sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 


St. Louis —Millfeed was in active de- 
mand last week, and prices stronger. 
Offerings were not heavy, and were 
quickly absorbed. Toward the close 
gray shorts were in particularly good 
demand, Buying was general, and fu- 
ture business was fairly active. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 18: soft winter bran $26@ 
26.50 ton, hard winter bran $26.50@27, 
and gray shorts $31.50@82.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis—Bran and shorts are 
about $1.50 higher for the week, due 
mainly to light production. There has 
been a fair inquiry from the single car 
lot trade, and an occasional mixer, for 
immediate shipment, but virtually no in- 
terest shown in deferred deliveries. As 
long as production remains light, how- 
ever, millers are bullish in their views. 
Based on present running, some com- 
panies claim to have their surplus al- 
ready under contract for the next two 
or three months. As the speculative in- 
terests view it, everything depends upon 
production. Temporarily, prices are 
strong. City mills quoté bran and stand- 
ard middlings at $25 ton, flour middlings 
$32@34, red dog $42@43, wheat mixed 
feed $27@33.50, and rye middlings $23.50 
@24, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 
Aug. 21 Year ago 
@25.00 $.....@28.00 
Stand. middlings.. 25.00@25.50 35.00@35.50 
Flour middlings... 30.00@33.00 39.50@40.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 40.00@42.00 45.50@46.50 
Duluth—There was a little demand 
for millfeed to ship promptly last week, 
and some inquiry from the trade for 
forward bookings, but the mills were 
not disposed to negotiate for the latter. 
Where they could sell supplies in mixed 
cars to move quickly, they did so. Buy- 
ers improved their bids to bring out the 
spot stuff, and mills accepted their 
offers. 


Cascude---Demand for millfeed is 
good. Quotations, Aug. 18, car lots, 
f.o.b., mill, prompt shipment: middlings, 
$30 ton; bran, $28; mixed feed, $28. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Feed turned stronger last 
week, and one mill advanced bran $2 
and middlings $1. Soft winter wheat 
bran was quoted, Aug. 17, at $28@29 
ton, mixed feed $31@32 and middlings 
$34@35, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 

Evansville. — Contrasting with flour, 
which suffered a decline, millfeed ad- 
vanced sharply last week, due to the in- 
creased demand in this section necessi- 
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tated by the shortage of pastures, both 
dairymen and farmers being forced to 
do considerable dry feeding. Drouth 
throughout this section of the state for 
the past few weeks has retarded the 
growth of grass, and robbed it of food 
value. Quotations, Aug. 18: bran, $34 
ton; mixed feed, $37; shorts, $40. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—An excellent demand 
from single car and mixed car buyers 
sent millfeed on the upgrade last week. 
Coupled with a light production, due to 
the unexpectedly light milling opera- 
tions, demand was sufficient to increase 
prices of bran $1@1.50 and of shorts 
about $3. At the week end the market 
was very firm, and a further advance 
was expected this week, although some 
believe that mills may have more to of- 
fer in the next two weeks, as they will 
probably have cleaned up their August 
contracts by then. Quotations, Aug. 18: 
bran, $24.50@25 ton; brown shorts, 
$28.50@29; gray shorts, $30.50@31, 


Atchison.—Millfeed is showing the re- 
sults of an oversold condition and light 
milling operations. Quotations, Aug. 18: 
shorts, $30.50 ton; mill-run bran, $26.50 
@27; bran, $24.50. 


Omaha.—Production of wheat mill- 
feeds was smaller last week, compared 
with the previous one. Demand was 
fairly active. Bran was firmer than 
standard middlings, and red dog was 
relatively firm on account of light sales 
and an active demand. Quotations, Aug. 
17: standard bran, $23.50 ton; pure bran, 
$24; wheat shorts, $29; gray shorts, 
$29.50; flour middlings, $382; red dog, 
$41; ton lots, $3 more; mixed cars, flour 
and feed, 50c more. 


Hutchinson.—A brisk demand for mill- 
feed developed last week, and mills de- 
siring to do so cleaned out accumulations 
from their warehouses. Many mills were 
not anxious to sell feed, feeling that 
present prices are low, and only accom- 
modated their mixed car trade. De- 


mand was particularly keen from this 
source. Prices stiffened considerably, 
bran being quoted at $24@24.50 ton, 
mill-run .$27@27.50, and gray _ shorts 
$29.50@30, Kansas City basis. 


Oklahoma City—Mills are offering 
very little millfeed in straight car lots, 
as the light flour production only pro- 
vides enough to take care of the regular 
trade in mixed cars. Sales slumped de- 
cidedly last week. Quotations, Aug. 15: 
straight bran, $1.25@1.30 per 100 lbs; 
mill-run, $1.40@1.45; shorts, $1.60@1.65. 


Salina.—There is a better demand for 
millfeed. Quotations, Aug. 16: bran 
$23.50@24.50 ton, brown shorts $26@27, 
gray shorts $28@30, all in mixed car 
lots. 


THE SOUTH 

Memphis.—Buyers last week took only 
actual requirements of millfeed, and 
sales were small and for immediate ship- 
ment. Offerings were light. Wheat 
bran sold on Aug. 18 at $28 ton, and 
gray shorts were steady and scarce at 
$34, and soft winter grays were held 
at $34.50 or more. 


Norfolk.—Feed prices declined con- 
siderably last week, and the market was 
dull. Quotations, Aug. 17: red dog, 
$48.50@49 ton; winter wheat middlings, 
$39@41; flour middlings, $35.50@36; 
standard middlings, $381@32; standard 
bran, $29@30. 


Nashville. — Millfeed continued easy 
last week, buyers taking moderate quan- 
tities. Supplies are showing some in- 
crease on account of better running time 
at mills. Prices are very irregular. 
Quotations, Aug. 18: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River sta- 
tions, $27@31 ton; standard middlings, 
$32@36. 

New Orleans.—Local demand for mill- 
feed was fair last week, mostly for cur- 
rent or near future purposes. Prices 
of both wheat bran and shorts declined. 
Foreign inquiry picked up slightly, and 
shipments were 5,513 bags, 490 of which 
went to Hamburg and the rest to Latin 
America. 


THE EAST 
Baltimore.—After a dull opening last 
week, brans and standard middlings ad- 
vanced $1@1.50, leaving heavy feed un- 
changed. Demand was unimportant 
throughout. Quotations, Aug. 18, basis 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Aug. 21, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Spring bran 

Hard winter bran 

Soft winter bran 
Standard middlings* .... 
Flour middlingst 

Red dog 


$27.50@27.75 $..... 
28.00@28.25 ..... 


@ 
27.50 @28.00 
32.00 @33.00 
41.00 @ 43.00 


Spring bran 

Hard winter bran 

Soft winter bran 

Standard middlings* .... ..... 
Flour middlingst 

Red dog 


Toronto By @30.00 
{Winnipeg 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


Chicago Minneapolis 
eee + @25.00 §$ 
a 


- eee + @25.00 
32.00 @34.00 
42.00 @43.00 


Phila delphia 
$31.50 @32.50 $32.50@33.00 $30.00@31.00 $ 
31.50 @32.50 «see @33.00 
33.50 @34.50 
31.50 @32.50 
35.50 @ 45.50 
46.50 @ 47.50 


A seer @ 
{Fort William basis. 


Kansas City Baltimore 

seeee «+++ $32.50@33.00 
26.50 @ 27.00 
26.75 @ 27.00 


St. Louis 
24.00 @ 24.50 jaedileses. 
eens 33.00 @33.50 
«+++ + @32.50 
38.00@38.50 
see @46.50 
Nashville 


31.00@31.50 


33.00 @33.50 


Boston Columbus 
30.00 @31.00 
30.50@31.50 
30.00 @31.50 
33.00 @34.50 ‘ 
46.00@47.00 .....@..... 
Middlings 
$.....@43.00 


27.00 @31.00 
32.00 @36.00 


«+++ @33.50 
33.00 @33.50 
38.00 @38.50 
sees + @49.00 
Shorts 
$.....@32.00 
31.00 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Monday, Aug. 20, and on the cor- 
responding date in 1927, as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, Milwaukee, 


were, per ton: 
Minneapolis— 1928 
Bran $24.50@ 25.00 
Pure wheat bran 0 24.50@25.00 
Middlings 
Flour middlings 
Red dog 
Mixed feed 
Old process oil meal... 
Bran* 
Middlings* 
Red dog* 
Duluth— 
Bran 
Middlings 
Flour middlings 
Country mixed feed... 
Red dog 
St. Louis— 
Bran 
Brown shorts 
Gray shorts 
Oat feed 
Hominy feed 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran 
Bran 
Standard middlings ... 
Flour middlings 
Red dog 
Heavy mixed feed .... 
Oil meal . 


*Boston. fChicago. 


24.50@ 25.00 
29.50 @30.50 
39.00 @ 40.00 
25.50 @ 26.00 
45.00 @ 45.50 
33.00 @35.50 
32.50 @33.50 
51.00 @52.00 


25.00 @26.00 
25.00 @ 26.00 
31.00 @32.00 
27.00 @ 28.00 
43.00 @ 43.50 


26.00 @ 26.50 
28.50 @ 29.50 
30.00 @30.50 
15.00 @16.00 
34.00 @35.00 


28.00 @ 28.50 
28.00 @28.50 
28.00 @ 28.50 
36.00 @37.00 
45.00 @ 45.50 
28.00 @29.00 
47.00 @ 47.50 


Kansas City— 1928 
Pure bran $25.00 @ 25.50 
Bran 0 24.00@25.00 
Brown shorts 27.60 @29.00 
Gray shorts 29.50 @30.00 
Red dog 40.00 @ 41.00 

Philadelphia— 
Winter bran 
Pure bran 
Spring bran 
Spring middlings 
Red dog 


32.50 @33.00 
32.00 @32.50 
31.00 @32.00 
32.00 @32.50 
48.00 @49.00 
37.00 @38.50 
Milwaukee— 

Winter bran 

Bran 

Middlings 

Flour middlings 

Red dog 

Rye feed 

Cottonseed meal 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 
Hominy feed* 43.00 @ 43.50 
Gluten feed «see + @39.90 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis $8.30 $9.10 


27.20 @ 27.70 
27.00 @27.50 
27.00 @ 27.50 
31.50 @32.50 
39.50 @ 42.00 
23.00 @24.00 
42.00 @ 46.50 
30.00 @31.00 


Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Buffalo 


August 22, 1928 


prompt and deferred shipment, in 109. 
Ib sacks: spring bran, $31.50@32 ton. 
soft winter bran, $382@32.50; standard 
middlings, $82@382.50; flour middlings, 
$38@38.50; red dog, $46.50. , 


Boston.—Millfeed was a shade higher 
last week, prices being about $1 above 
the previous week on bran and middlings 
Demand was quiet, with the trade only 
meeting pressing needs. Quotations 
Aug. 18: spring bran, near-by or prom t 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks, $32.50@33 ton. 
hard winter bran, $38; soft winter bran, 
$33.50; standard middlings, $32.50@33, 
flour middlings, $37.50@88; mixed feed. 
$36@41; red dog, $49; stock feed, $43.50, 
Canadian pure bran was offered liberally 
at $31.50@32, in 100-lb sacks, prompt 
shipment, and pure middlings at $32@ 
32.50. 

Buffalo—Demand for millfeeds was 
better than during the preceding week. 
Quotations, Aug. 18: spring bran, $27.50 
ton; standard middlings, $27.50; red dog, 
$43; heavy mixed feeds, $39.50; flour 
middlings, $37. 


Pittsburgh—Millfeed was unsettled 
last week. Purchasers bought little, 
Offerings were moderate. Quotations, 
Aug. 18: standard middlings, $29.50@30 
ton; flour middlings, $36; red dog, $48 
@49; spring wheat bran, $29@29.50, 


Philadelphia. — Millfeed was lower 
early last week, but later developed a 
better tone and closed firm, with offer- 
ings well cleaned up. Quotations, Aug. 
18, prompt shipment: spring bran, $31.50 
@32.50 ton; hard winter bran, $31.50@ 
82.50; soft winter bran, $33.50@34.50; 
Standard middlings, $31.50@32.50; flour 
middlings, $35.50@45.50; red dog, $46.50 
@47.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle—Prompt millfeed was in good 
demand last week. Some coast mills 
got as high as $32 ton for Washington 
standard. mill-run, but jobbers claim to 
have bought as low as $27 from interior 
mills. For forward shipment, mill-run 
is quoted at $26.50 ton, shipment through 
December. Montana mixed feed, prompt, 
sold here last week at $27. For Sep- 
tember, through December, $26 is quoted. 


San Francisco.—Millfeed declined un- 
der the influence of heavier offerings 
from intermountain mills last week. De- 
mand was confined to immediate require- 
ments, as buyers anticipate much lower 
levels. Quotations, Aug. 17, basis car- 
load lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms, August shipment: Kansas bran, 
$32@3% ton; Idaho blended mill-run, $32 
@33; Idaho white mill-run, $34@35; 
northern white bran and mill-run, $34@ 
35; northern red mill-run, $32@33; 
northern standard bran and_ mill-run, 
$30@31; shorts, $837@88; middlings, $4 
@45; Montana bran and mill-run, $3 
@34; Canadian bran, $32@33; low grade 
flour, $44@45. 


Ogden.—A fair demand for millfeed, 
with lowered prices in California affect- 
ing the intermountain markets, was re- 
ported by millers last week. Increased 
supplies resulted from more extensive 
operation of bpth large and small mills 
in Utah and Idaho. As production has 
been booked for August, no surplus is 
being accumulated by Ogden mills. Of- 
fers to California buyers were $2 lower 
than in the previous week, being based 
Aug. 18 as follows: red bran and mill- 
run $33 ton, blended bran and mill-run 
$33.50, white bran and mill-run $34 and 
middlings $47, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco and other California common 
points. Utah and Idaho dealers were 
quoted $30 for red bran and mill-run, 
$31 for blended bran and mill-run, $32 
for white bran and mill-run, and $42 for 
middlings, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


CANADA 
Toronto.—Plenty of millfeed was of- 
fered at all Ontario points last week 
and the market was easy. Country mills 
are selling car lots of bran or shorts at 
about $2 under big mills’ mixed cat 
prices. The list has not changed. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 18: bran $30 ton, shorts 
$832 and middlings $43, bags included, in 
mixed cars with flour, spot cash terms, 

delivered, Ontario points. 
Montreal—There was a steady de- 
mand last week for bran, shorts and 
middlings. Bran could be had in cat 
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shorts and middlings were not 
i Seite, and millers apportioned 
them in mixed cars pro rata to the flour 
Demand from the — 
improved considerably. Loca 
oP euvincial stocks are low, farmers 
and milkmen hoping for lower prices 
and buying only sufficient to cover im- 
mediate needs. Quotations, car lots, 
fob, Montreal rate points, on Aug. 17: 
pran, $30.25 ton; shorts, $32.25; mid- 
dlings, $43.25. At Fort William: bran, 
$28; shorts, $25; middlings, $36. 
Winnipeg —Bran and shorts were in 
qui demand last week, and mills 
did not complain of any accumulation of 
stocks. The high price of feed oats and 
the difficulty in obtaining supplies is 
helping these commodities to move. 
Quotations, Aug. 18, basis in store Fort 
Wiliam or Port Arthur: Manitoba 
points, bran $29 ton, shorts $31; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $29, shorts $31; Al- 
berta, bran $30, shorts $32; British Co- 
jumbia, bran $30@82, shorts $32@34; 
Pacific Coast, bran $33@35, shorts $35 


@37. 


BAIXED FEEDS | 


Chicago.—Demand for mixed feeds was 
very spotted last week, buyers permit- 
ting their stocks to remain low. On 
Aug. 18, 24 per cent dairy feeds were 
quoted at $45.50@47 ton, Chicago, 
scratch feeds $44.50@46.50 and mash 
feeds $59@61. 

St. Lowis—There was no change in 
mixed feeds last week. Buying was very 
limited, and confined to immediate ship- 
ments. Plentiful natural feeds on farms 
are hurting the demand for mixed feeds, 
and stocks of the latter are at a low 
point both in the hands of distributors 
and consumers. High grade dairy feeds 
were quoted, Aug. 18, at $51 ton, high 
grade horse feed $42, and scratch feed 
$51, 





Memphis.—Although pastures are suf- 
fering in most sections from the long 
spell of hot, dry weather, little effect 
is felt in demand for mixed feeds. Mills 
are operating on light schedules, but the 
outlook is regarded as good, because feed 
crops in the cotton belt are disappoint- 
ing. Dairy and poultry varieties are sea- 
sonably quiet, but the former is improv- 
ing slightly. 

Nashville—Mixed feeds were in mod- 
erate demand last week, with purchases 
chiefly in small quantities. Dairy feeds 
and poultry scratch feeds were in most 
active demand. The market was $1@2 
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lower in sympathy with raw materials. 
Quotations, Aug. 18: dairy feeds, 100-lb 
bags, at Nashville mills, $38@50 ton; 
poultry scratch feeds, $48@53; poultry 
mash feeds, $56@72; horse feeds, $40@ 
44. 


Toronto.—Demand for mixed feeds is 
at midsummer level, and business is 
light. Prices did not change last week. 
Quotations, Aug. 18: oat chop $46 ton, 
oat and barley chop $51, crushed oats 
$46, corn meal $50, feed wheat $50, oat 
feed $35, chick feed $68, mixed car lots, 
net cash terms, delivered, country points. 

Montreal. — Mixed feeds are normal, 
with a fair demand. On Aug. 17, quo- 
tations for car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
points: oat chop, $44.25 ton; barley 
chop, $46.25; mixed chop, $45.25; barley 
meal, $47.25. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Prices of cottonseed 
products remained about unchanged last 
week. Offerings were light, and little 
interest was shown by buyers. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 16: meal, 8 per cent am- 
monia, sacked, $50 ton; hulls, sound 
quality, $12.50. 


Memphis.—Trading in old cottonseed 
meal is about over, and the run of new 
has not started. Besides the uncertaint 
as to the cotton crop outturn, whic 
causes mills to hesitate about offering 
anything for forward shipment, buyers 
are loath to buy, encouraged by the 
promise of large feed crops and expec- 
tation of lower prices. Talking price 
basis for new meal is around $36 ton for 
41 per cent, but no sales are reported. 


Kansas City.—A firm undertone de- 
veloped in cottonseed meal last week, 
and mills are holding their prices. There 
has been keen demand for export ship- 
ment, with offers at $6 under spot prices, 
which mills will not accept. Quotation, 
Aug. 18, $48.50@49 ton. 


Omaha.—Cottonseed meal had an 
easier tendency last week, with prices 
continuing downward to a new crop 
basis. Demand was light. Quotations, 
Aug. 17: 43 per cent protein, fine size 
$50.60 ton, pea size $51.60; cold pressed 
cake, $41; ton lots, $4 more. 


Milwaukee. — Cottonseed meal prices 
were unchanged last week, and now are 
on a new crop basis. There was little 
improvement in demand. Quotation, 
Aug. 18, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $42@46.50 
ton. 


Chicago.—Cottonseed meal was rather 
quiet last week for near-by delivery, but 
some fair sales were made of deferred, 
it being offered at a good discount un- 


der prompt shipment. On Aug. 18, it 
was quoted at $50.50@52 ton, Chicago, 
for prompt shipment. 

Buffalo—Demand for cottonseed meal 
was very light last week, and prices 
were cut $1. Quotations, Aug. 18: 41 
per cent $51 ton, prompt shipment, with 
offerings for October, November and 
December at $6 less; 43 per cent, $53. 


Boston.—There was very little demand 
for cottonseed meal last week, with some 
pressure to sell on the part of shippers, 
who quoted meal, Aug. 18, at $49@55.50 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points, 
prompt shipment, according to grade 
and route. The trade is awaiting new 
crop meal. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Demand for dried butter- 
milk was not so active last week. Mix- 
ers were not taking hold to any extent, 
as demand for mixed feeds is quiet. 
Prices are unchanged, and on Aug. 17 
it was quoted at 64%,@7c lb, car lots, 
Chicago, and 7@7%e, l.c.l. 

Evansville—Demand for buttermilk 
products was fair last week, shipments 
being made to all sections of the coun- 
try. On Aug. 18 semisolid, in barrel 
lots, were quoted at $4.25 per 100 lbs. 

Kansas City.—There was a seasonable 
lull in démand for dried buttermilk last 
week, and prices were unchanged. Quo- 
tation, Aug. 18: car lots, 6%4¢ lb; Le.l., 
Te. 

St. Paul.—Some improvement is _ re- 
ported in the dried buttermilk market, 
inquiries coming chiefly from feed mix- 
ers. Prices are firm and higher. Quo- 
tation, Aug. 20, 6144.@7\c lb. 


GLUTEN MEAL 


Chicago.—There was little change last 
week in gluten feed. Demand was rath- 
er quiet. Quotations, Aug. 18: for Au- 
gust delivery, $39.40 ton, sacks, Chicago, 
and 50c more for September. Gluten 
meal was held at $48.50. 


Boston.—Gluten meal was dull last 
week, with prices lower. Local stocks 
are light, but the wants of the trade are 
easily supplied. On Aug. 18, shippers 
quoted meal at $55.30 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, prompt shipment, Boston points. 

Philadelphia.—In the absence of of- 
ferings, it is impossible to establish a 
market for gluten meal. 

Baltimore.— The situation in gluten 
feed last week was unchanged, with most 
mills oversold and out of the market, 
although nominally quoting at $45.60 ton 
in 100-lb sacks for deferred shipment. 
Gluten meal, under fair offerings, was 
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nominally steady but hard to move in 
any volume at $58.30 ton in 100-lb sacks 
for either prompt or deferred shipment, 

Buffalo.—September gluten feed was 
still being offered freely last week. 
Quotations, Aug. 18: gluten feed $43.80 
ton, sacked, Buffalo; gluten meal, $52.30. 

Milwaukee.—Gluten feed last week re- 
mained firm and unchanged. Mills have 
orders booked into October, and are sat- 
isfied. Gluten meal was $2 lower. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 18, f.o.b., Milwaukee: glu- 
ten feed, $39.90 ton; gluten meal, $48.40. 


HOMINY FEED 


New Orleans.——Domestic demand for 
hominy feed was fair last week, buying 
being mostly for small lots for imme- 
diate shipment. Offerings were light. 
It was quoted by local handlers on Aug. 
16 at $1.90 per 100 lbs. 

Memphis.—Buyers are taking only an 
occasional car, but corn bran sold as 
low as $30 ton last week, a drop of about 
$2 from previous quotations. Hominy 
feed is scarce, but very dull, and is quot- 
ed at $32@33 ton. 

Kansas City.—Trade in hominy feed 
was somewhat lighter last week, and 


prices lower. On Aug. 18 it was quoted 
at $33@34 ton. 

Baltimore——Hominy feed, or yellow 
corn feed meal, while in good supply 
last week, was quiet and steady at $42 
ton in 100-lb sacks for prompt or de- 
ferred shipment. 

Philadelphia.-Hominy feed is in am- 
ple supply, and the market was weak 
and lower under a slow demand last 
week. Quotation, Aug. 18, $40@41 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks. 

Milwaukee.— Hominy feed continued 
in good demand last week, and there 
was a strong upward tendency. Pro- 
duction is good, and in proportion to 
demand. Quotation, Aug. 18, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $37@38 ton. 


Boston.—Hominy feed prices were 
fully $2 ton lower last week. There is 
no local demand, while stocks are fairly 
good. Offerings for shipment are more 
plentiful. Quotation, Aug. 18, $43 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, prompt shipment, Bos- 
ton points. 


Nashville-——There was moderate trad- 
ing in hominy feed last week, buyers 
being slow to take hold on account of 
the break in the market, and expecting 
still lower prices. Quotation, Aug. 18, 
$40 ton. 

Omaha.—Hominy feed last week was 
in little demand for either yellow or 
white. Offerings were rather heavy, on 
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account of selling pressure. Prices de- 
clined. Quotations, Aug. 17: white, $33 
ton; yellow, $34; ton lots, $3 more. 

Buffalo—Demand for white hominy 
was light last week. Quotations, Aug. 
18, $40.50@41.50 ton, prompt shipment. 
Yellow offerings are scarce at the nomi- 
nal price of $43.50 ton. 

Chicagoa.—Hominy feed was not very 
active last week, sales being scattered. 
On Aug. 18 it was quoted at $35.75@ 
36.75 ton, Chicago. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Chicago.—Demand for alfalfa meal in- 
creased last week, buyers showing more 
interest in futures. On Aug. 18 choice 
medium was quoted at $31.75 ton, Chi- 
cago, No. 1 medium $28.75 and No. 2 
medium $24.50. 

Omaha.—There was a good demand 
for alfalfa meal last week, with prices 
relatively strong on account of a short- 
age of green hay for the No. 1 meal. 
Quotations, Aug. 17: medium ground, 
choice, $27 ton; No. 1, $24; No. 2, $22; 
ton lots, $3 more. 

St. Louis—Alfalfa meal quotations 
last week in secondhand sacks: choice, 
$29 ton; No. 1, $26; No. 2, $24. 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Chicago.—A little business passed in 
reground oat feed last week, mainly for 
near-by delivery. On Aug. 18 it was 
quoted at $9.50 ton, Chicago. 


Boston.—There was a sharp decline in 
reground oat hulls, with a slow demand 
last week. Quotations, Aug. 18, $17 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, prompt shipment, Boston 
points. Little interest is shown by buy- 
ers. 


FEEDING TANKAGE 


Omaha.—There was little doing in 
feed tankage last week. Quotations, 
Aug. 17: 60 per cent protein, $70 ton; 
ton lots, $5 more; meat and bone scrap, 
$80; ton lots, $5 more. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


Milwaukee.—Brewers’ dried grains re- 
mained unchanged last week. There is 
not much interest in the market. Quo- 
tation, Aug. 18, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $30 
@31 ton. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—The screenings market 
naturally is quiet, with spot supplies 
light but trade anticipating an abun- 
dance with the movement of the new 
crop. Temporarily, buyers are unwilling 
to pay what sellers ask. Prices, however, 
have declined to a point more nearly in 
line with actual values. Dust can be 
bought at $8@5 ton, 25-lb elevator 
screenings at $8@10, seeds at $14@16 
and buckwheats at $13@16, f.o.b., Min- 
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neapolis. Mill oats are fairly firm at 
26@30c bu, depending upon weight. 

Winnipeg.— Demand for screenings 
was negligible last week, but the fact 
that supplies are not plentiful caused 
the market to hold steady. Shut-offs 
were quoted, Aug. 18, at $6 ton, and 
recleaned at $20. 

Toronto.—Screenings are scarce, and 
only an odd car was offered last week. 
Recleaned standard screenings on Aug. 
18 were quoted at $30 ton, delivered, 
Ontario points. 


| Rye Propucts | 


Milwaukee——Rye flour was stronger 
last week, influenced by a_ stronger 
wheat market. Pure white gained 35c, 
light and medium 25@30c, and pure 
dark and meal 10@15c. There is not 
much activity in rye flour, as jobbers are 
waiting for new crop. Quotations, Aug. 
18: fancy white patents, $5.95@6.05 bbl; 
light, $5.75@5.85; medium, $5.45@5.55; 
pure dark, $4.60@4.70; meal, $4.60@4.70. 

Minneapolis.—Top grades of rye flour 
are 20@30c higher for the week, due to 
strength in the option and light move- 
ment of new crop to date. The rye 
option is unusually close to that of 
wheat. Because of the strength, mills 
are doing very little business. Car lot 
orders are exceptional, bakers supplying 
their day-to-day needs where possible 
from warehouse stocks, or in mixed car 
shipments with wheat flour. Pure white 
is quoted at $5.70@5.80 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, pure medium $5.25@5.30, and pure 
dark $4.25@4.30, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 





, made 10,479 bbls flour, compared with 


8,046, made by four mills in the pre- 
vious week. 


Chicago.—There was a fair demand 
for new crop rye flour last week, al- 
though many buyers were still holding 
off, hoping lower prices will soon prevail. 
However, some took on fair amounts, 
current business consisting of 500 to 
1,500 bbls. The local output totaled 
3,191 bbls, against 2,000 the previous 
week. White was quoted, Aug. 18, at 
$5.60@5.80 bbl, jute, medium $5.25@ 
5.40 and dark $4.25@4.75. 


Duluth—Mills reported light outside 
interests in rye flour last week. Buyers 
were holding off, watching developments, 
contracting only for immediate needs. 
The majority still hopes for a further 
break. Quotations, Aug. 18, f.o.b., mill, 
in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $5.85 bbl; 
No. 2 straight, $5.40; No. 3 dark, $4.40; 
No. 5 blend, $6; No. 8, $4.90. 

New York.—Business in rye flour fell 
off somewhat last week, as buyers were 
unwilling to pay present prices, and 
were waiting for lower levels. On Aug. 





18 white patent was quoted at $6.15@ 
6.25 bbl. 


St. Louis—On Aug. 18 fancy white 
patent rye flour was quoted at $5.40 bbl, 
straights at $5.25, pure dark at $4.45, 
extra heavy dark at $4.25 and rye meal 
at $4.25, car lots, in jute. 

Buffalo—Rye flour prices advanced 
25c last week, and production made a 
substantial increase. Quotations, Aug. 
18: white $6.45@6.75 bbl, medium $6.40 
@6.60 and dark $4.35@4.75, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo. Rochester quotations: white rye 
$6.65@6.95, 98-lb cottons, car lots. 


Baltimore—Rye flour was both up 
and down last week, with some business 
apparently done on the quiet, but prices 
showing little change from the previous 
closing. Quotations, Aug. 18, in 98-lb 
cottons: pure top white patent $6@6.25 
bbl; straight, $5.50@5.75; dark, $4.60@ 
4.85. 


Boston.—A slow demand for rye flour 
was reported last week, with prices gen- 
erally lower. Rye meal and pure dark 
rye were also lower, with little inquiry. 
Quotations, Aug. 18: choice white patent 
rye flour, in sacks, $6.20@6.40 bbl; stand- 
ard patents, $6.05@6.25; medium light 
straights, $5.70@5.90; medium dark 
straights, $5.45@5.75; rye meal, $5.05@ 
5.20; pure dark rye, $5.15@5.40. 


Philadelphia——Rye flour was weaker 
early last week, but closed firm, with de- 
mand absorbing limited offerings. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 18, in 140-Ib jute sacks: 
white, $6.40@6.65 bbl; medium, $6@6.25; 
dark, $5@5.25. 


Pittsburgh—Rye flour was inactive 
last week, with prices unchanged. Stocks 
in the hands of the larger consumers 
were reported as rather heavy. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 18: pure white $6@6.25 bbl, 
medium $5.25@5.50 and dark $4@4.50, 
cotton 98's, Pittsburgh. 
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SUPPLY OF RYE IS SMALL 

The small prospective supply of rye 
for the current season, says the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s grain, hay and 
feed news service, may offset to some ex- 
tent the larger quantities of wheat avail- 
able. Forecasts and estimates of rye 
production to date for the countries re- 
porting, including the United States, to- 
tal 557,000,000 bus, compared with 649,- 
000,000 produced last year. 

Unfavorable weather during the har- 
vesting period last season, however, low- 
ered the quality of both the wheat and 
rye crops in Europe, so that a large per- 
centage was unfit for milling purposes. 
The harvest this season is progressing 
under favorable conditions, according to 
trade reports, which may result in an 
effective supply of good quality grain 
nearly as large as last season. 

A poor crop of feed grains in Europe 
in 1927 provided a market for the low 
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grade native bread grains and also fo; 
a large percentage of the low quality 
Canadian wheat. Prospects for Euro. 
pean spring grains are reported mor 
favorable this season. 
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LINSEED MEAL AND CAKE 

The production of linseed meal ang 
cake as indicated by flaxseed consump- 
tion or linseed oil. output, states a gov- 
ernment report, has been about 55,009 
tons greater for the period, Oct. | to 
June 30, than for the corresponding 
months last year. Production of linseed 
meal and cake during the quarter ending 
June 30 was the largest known, bein 
10,000 tons more than was produced jn 
the corresponding quarter of 1927 and 
80,000 more than the like period in 199. 
The high price of the chief competing 
concentrate feeds, cottonseed cake and 
meal, gave considerable strength to the 
linseed meal market during the season, 
As the result of a short cotton crop, the 
outturn of cottonseed cake and meal was 
about 800,000 less than that of the pre- 
vious year. The short supply of this 
feed forced prices to a very high point 
the last of May and the first of June, 
Foreign interests were thus inclined to 
contract for considerable domestic lin- 
seed meal. Several large eastern crush- 
ers are reported to be working exclusive- 
ly on export contracts. 
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CASH RYE PREMIUMS CONTINUE 

The sharp competition that already 
exists between domestic mills and ex- 
porters for the daily receipts is largely 
responsible for cash rye continuing to 
command heavy premiums over Septem- 
ber, states the rye review for Aug. 18, 
issued by Frank H. Blodgett, Inc, 
Janesville, Wis. It points out that this 
year 10 European countries will pro- 
duce 76,000,000 bus less than last year, 
when these countries produced three 
quarters of the European rye crop, ex- 
clusive of Russia. If the domestic dis- 
appearance of rye equals that of last 
year, then, according to government esti- 
mates, this country will have a surplus 
of 15,000,000 bus for export. Under- 
exporting this surplus would widen the 
existing spread between rye and wheat, 
while overexporting would draw _ the 
prices closer together. 
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Toronto.—New crop Ontario oats are 
beginning to find their way to market 
and barley is coming out in fair quan- 
tities. Western oats are scarce at bay 
ports. Ontario barley is 8c lower. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 18: Ontario oats 42@48c 
bu, f.o.b., shipping points; good quality 
barley, 65@71c; western No. 1 feed oats 
51%c, cif. bay ports; sample oats, 
53Y¥,c; sample durum wheat, $1.19@1.25, 
delivered, Ontario points. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago—Cash wheat was steady last 
week, and a good demand prevailed. 
Elevators were the best local buyers, al- 

local mill buyers picked up what 
was offered of the better grades. Only 
scattered cars of red winters were re- 
ceived, and these were easily disposed 
of, Outside mills were in the market in 

a fairly large way, taking on hard win- 
ters and springs. Trading basis, Aug. 
18; No. 1 red 22@24c over, No. 2 red 
2@22c over, No. 3 red 18@20c over; 
No. 1 hard 1@1%c over, No, 2 hard 
¥,@%c over, No. 3 hard %@lc over; 
No, 1 dark northern 1@2c over, No. 2 
dark northern %2@Ic over, No. 1 north- 
ern %@l1c over. Sales made late in 
the week: No. 3 red, $1.274%2.@1.30% bu; 
No. 1 hard $1.144%4, No. 2 hard $1.13@ 
1.14, No. 8 hard $1.1112@1.12%; No. 2 
northern $1.12@1.13, No. 3 northern $1.10 
@1.11%, No. 4 northern $1.02%@1.09. 


Minneapolis—An active milling de- 
mand was noted throughout the week for 
spring wheat offerings, with more or less 
outside inquiry each -day. Premiums 
have declined sharply from recent levels, 
although the movement of the new crop 
is comparatively light. For 14 per cent 
new spring wheat 20@26c bu over Min- 
neapolis September is asked, 13 per cent 
18@l6c over, 12 per cent 3@7c over, and 
11@11.5 per cent September to 3c over. 
For 14 per cent protein winter wheat 
from Montana 17@18c over September 
is asked, 13 per cent 11@12c over, 12 
per cent 4@5c over, and 11@11.5 per 
cent September price to 2c over. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 18 
was 99',c@$1.071%4, and of No. 1 durum 
984%4,c@$1.064%. No, 1 amber closed on 
Aug. 21 at 9742c@$1.12%, and No. 1 
durum 9612c@$1.011/2. 

Based on the close, Aug. 21, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 88c bu, No. 1 
northern 86c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 90c, No. 1 northern 88c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 86c, No. 
l northern 84c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 74c, No. 1 northern 72c. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 18 
was $1.09@1.37%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.08@1.145%. No. 1 dark closed 
Aug. 21 at $1.0712@1.30%2, and No. 1 
northern $1.064%2@1.08%2. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to Aug. 18, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 


Minneapolis ..117,966 80,414 109,064 105,753 
Duluth ...... 114,175 49,579 70,909 107,263 





metals ..... 232,141 129,993 179,973 213,016 


Winnipeg.—Cash wheat demand was 
less keen last week, so far as private 
traders were concerned, but the Cana- 
dian pool was credited with fair sales 
abroad. The old crop surplus is fast 
being reduced, and may reach a com- 
paratively low figure before the new 
grain starts to move in volume. Only 
oe car of new wheat has yet passed 
government inspection, and it graded No. 
1 northern, Threshing is in progress at 
a number of points, and Manitoba dis- 
tricts soon will be forwarding good quan- 
tities. Heavy chartering of vessel space 
as been in progress at Montreal. For- 
eign buyers desire low grade wheat, but 
they have already bought about all there 
is in Canada, and practically only No. 3 
Northern remains. Fort William price 
hog No. 1 northern, Aug. 18, was $1.17, 


Duluth—Cash wheat generally fol- 
lowed the advance in the futures last 
week, and prices ranged 254@3%,c high- 
er. No. 1 dark closed at $1.12@1.36 “4 
No, 2 dark $1.10@1.34, No. 3 dark $1.08 
@1.32; No. 1 northern spring, $1.10@ 
125. On a protein basis, for No. 1 dark 
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the 12 per cent was quoted 7@l1lc, the 
13 per cent 14@18c, and the 14 per 
cent 20@26c¢ over the Minneapolis Sep- 
tember. Receipts were at a steady level. 
Mill buyers were after any choice offer- 
ings with medium or higher protein. 
Small winter wheat offerings were sold 
freely, No. 2 hard closing at $1.09% 
@1.19% bu, and No. 1 dark hard Mon- 
tana at $1.10%@1.26%. The outside 
premium on amber closed at l5c, and 
durum and mixed at 10c, over September 
delivery. No. 1 red was at a 2c dis- 
count. Daily closing prices of durum 
wheat, in cents, per bushel: 

-——Amber durum -—-Durum-—, 
Aug. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
11... 103% @116% 1025 @116% 111% 111% 
13... 104% @117% 103% @117% 112% 112% 
14... 106% @119% 105% @119% 114% 114% 
15... 105% @118% 104% @118% 113% 113% 
16... 107 @120 106 @120 115 115 
17... 107% @120% 106% @120% 115% 115% 
18... 106% @119% 105% @119% 114% 114% 

Kansas City—A good demand, espe- 
cially for the better milling grades, cou- 
pled with strength in the futures, sent 
wheat prices up early last week, and al- 
though the market was not so firm at 
the close, prices were up 4c for the 
week. Quotations, Aug. 18: hard winter 
wheat, No. 1 $1.05@1.30 bu, No. 2 
$1.0314@1.29, No. 3 $1@1.28, No. 4 98c 
@$1.27; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.32@1.382%, 
No. 2 $1.31@1.82, No. 3 $1.25@1.29\,, 
No. 4 $1.15@1.22. 

St. Louis.—Demand for soft winter 
wheat was very good last week, and 
there was keen competition for the high- 
er qualities. The shipping outlet to mill 
order buyers was more restricted, and 
buyers were refusing good No. 2 red at 
$1.41 at the close. Demand for No. 3 
red was fair, heavy test high moisture 
selling mainly at $1.34. Shippers bought 
good No. 4 red at $1.31. Hard wheat 
was in good demand from export inter- 
ests and shippers. Receipts were 1,203 
cars, against 1,377 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Aug. 18: No. 1 red $1.42 
bu, No. 2 red $1.39@1.41, No. 3 red $1.32 
@1.34, No. 4 red $1.30@1.31; No. 2 hard 
$1.10@1.11, No. 3 hard $1.08@1.0914, No. 
4 hard $1.07. 


Toledo.—Open bidding for wheat was 
discontinued at Toledo last week. Here- 
after, bids will be secret, and not an- 
nounced prior to their issuance and re- 
ceipt by those to whom addressed. This 
change results from the largest buyer 
of soft wheat in this section having de- 
cided on a change in its policy. There- 
fore the delivered price, f.o.b., Toledo, 
rather than the bid at Toledo rate points, 
as heretofore, will have to serve as an 
indication of Toledo values. This price 
for No. 2 red, Aug. 17, was $1.40 bu, 
which was 27%¢c over Chicago September. 

Milwaukee.—Cash wheat took on some 
semblance of strength last week. Red 
winter was firm and unchanged, while 
hard winter gained 3c. Mixed was off 
3c and durum 4c. At the close, a good 
demand prevailed for soft. Receipts 
were fair, being 112 cars, against 446 the 
previous week and 399 last year. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 18: No. 1 hard winter, $1.13 
@1.14 bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.26@1.27; 
No. 1 mixed, $1.09@1.13; No. 1 durum, 
$1.02@1.04. 


Nashville——Wheat moved in good vol- 
ume last week, receipts being larger than 
for the first part of August last year. 
Most of the grain was from west of the 
Mississippi, though some shipments came 
from southern Illinois. Mills and deal- 
ers are storing a large part of it. 
Indiana farmers are not storing any 
wheat here yet. Quality continues high, 
over 60 per cent being No. 2, according 
to federal inspection. No. 2 red, with 
bill, on Aug. 18 was quoted at $1.50@ 
1.54 bu, Nashville. 


Seattle-—There was a good milling de- 
mand for soft wheat in the Pacific 
Northwest last week, and while there 
was a lack of offerings by growers, the 
mills were able to buy enough for cur- 
rent demands, but were unable to build 
up reserves. Export,demand has been 





moderate. Quotations, No. 1, sacked, 
coast, 80 days’ shipment, Aug. 17: soft 
and western white, $1.14 bu; hard winter 
and western red, $1.07; northern spring, 
$1.08; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.31. 

San Francisco.—But little trading in 
wheat was done last week. Farmers are 
not free sellers. Quotations, Aug. 17, 
bulk, delivered, San Francisco: No. 1 
hard white, $2.05 per 100 lbs; No. 1 soft 
white, $2; California feed, $1.90; No. 2 
hard Utah winter, $1.95. 

Ogden.—New spring wheat, which is 
arriving at Ogden terminal elevators in 
increasing quantities, is being sought by 
both intermountain and eastern buyers. 
Farmers are holding their grain in ex- 
pectation of higher prices. The Ogden 
Grain Exchange reported an average 
daily arrival of 55 carloads, largely win- 
ters, last week. Country elevators are 
practically full, while Ogden elevators 
are being rapidly filled, and millers are 
seeking additional storage facilities. 
Quotations, Aug. 18, were unchanged, as 
follows: No. 2 hard winter 84@88c bu, 
No. 2 dark hard winter 87@9lc, No. 2 
soft white 983@97c, and No. 2 northern 
spring 87@91c, milling-in-transit billing, 
freight paid to Ogden. 

Buffalo—A_ considerable volume of 
business was transacted in ex-lake wheat 
last week. Receipts by lake totaled 3,- 
112,343 bus, and by rail 27,000. 

New York.—Wheat fluctuated within 
narrow limits last week. Weather re- 
ports were bearish. Export sales were 
good. Quotations, Aug. 18: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.545, bu; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.305%; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.291%%; No. 
1 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 
export, $1.353,; No. 2 amber, $1.21%; 
No. 2 mixed durum, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.1954. 

Baltimore.—Cash No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic wheat on Aug. 18 was 
5¥%4c higher than in the previous week, 
with export demand slim and stocks, over 
nine times more domestic than Cana- 
dian, showing an increase of 189,000 bus. 
Closing prices, Aug. 18, all based on No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, domestic wheat: 
spot, $1.30% bu; August, $1.303,; Sep- 
tember, $1.32. New southern wheat by 
boat, on grade, garlicky, domestic: No. 
2, $1.29%,; No. 3, $1.263,; No. 4, $1.23%; 
No. 5, $1.2034. Bag lots of new southern 
went at $1@1.20, as to quality and con- 
dition. Smutty wheat sold at 4c bu un- 
der graded stock after being cleaned. 
Good receipts of new southern wheat are 
hoped for next week, though the peak of 
the season appears to have been reached. 
Exports were 151,660 bus, all Canadian. 
Canadian receipts were 66,954 bus; stock, 
281,412. 

Philadelphia.—Wheat, while somewhat 
irregular last week, showed a general 
upward trend and closed at a net ad- 
vance of 6c. Receipts were considerably 
lighter, while demand was fair. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 18, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: No. 2 red winter, $1.33 bu; No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.28. 

Toronto.—Deliveries of Ontario winter 
wheat are now becoming heavy. Mills 
and dealers with storage space are tak- 
ing what they can, and some is going out 
of the country. A rather high moisture 
content is probably one reason for the 
readiness of farmers to get their supplies 
into trade channels. When dry, the grain 
is of excellent quality. On Aug. 18 mills 
were paying dealers $1.12 bu for car lots 
of milling quality at country points, or 
$1.05@1.10 to farmers for wagon lots 
at mill doors. Western spring wheat 
was available for delivery to Ontario 
mills last week at $1.22 for No. 2 north- 
ern and $1.13 for No. 3, track, Georgian 
Bay or Lake Huron terminals, an ad- 
vance of 2%c over the previous week. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Aug. 18, and the 
closing prices on Aug. 21, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 331, @36\,c, 334, @35c; 
No. 2 rye, 873%,@95c, 914,@93%,c; bar- 
ley, 58@64c, 58@631,c. 

Chicago.—The better grades of oats 
moved readily last week, but the lower 
ones were not so active. No. 2 white 
were quoted at 37@38c bu; No. 3 white, 
353%,@37c; No. 4 white, 3414@35'%c. 
Cash rye was steady, but receipts were 


765 


very light. 
bu. 
Duluth—New crop oats have begun to 
come into the market in a small way. 
No. 3 white, on track, closed Aug. 18 
at 355%,@39%4c bu. Barley continues to 
be the big feature in receipts and busi- 
ness. Both easterners and foreigners 
bought freely at the recent decline. The 
market lost 3@4c last week, falling to a 
new low level. Good malting was quot- 
ed, Aug. 18, at 63@66c bu, medium 60 
@62c and lower grades 58@60c. There 
is an excellent demand for rye by eleva- 
tors, and except for an occasional fancy 
car taken by mills, the former absorb 
the increasing volume of offerings. With 
a show of better inquiry from the East, 
the market was very active last week. 


Milwaukee.—Barley declined 1@2c last 
week, and oats 21/,c, but rye closed 3144¢ 
higher. The heaviest receipts were of 
barley, 680 cars. There was a good 
movement of oats, but rye receipts were 
very small. Buyers are waiting for new 
crop rye. Quotations, Aug. 18: No. 2 
rye, 974,@98'%4c bu; No. 3 white oats, 
36@374%,c; malting barley, 64@72c. 

Evansville-—Oats, the crop being the 
heaviest in the history of this section, 
flooded the market last week, but the 
price remained unchanged. Dairymen 
are preparing to use considerable as 
ground feed, such action having been 
recommended by county agents. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 18: old oats, 60c bu; new, 35c. 


Buffalo.—tLarge receipts of oats early 
last week caused a recession of 2@3c in 
prices. Toward the close, the market 
became firmer, and there was a good de- 
mand for spot oats of good quality. The 
test weight of most arrivals varied about 
10 Ibs, with the average approximately 
32, causing a difference of about 5c bu 
between top and bottom of the same 
grade. Quotations, Aug. 18, Philadel- 
phia basis: No. 2 white, 46@49'4c bu; 
No. 3 white, 42%@47%c; No. 4 white, 
414%2,@4442c,. Rail receipts last week 
were about 796,400 bus, and lake re- 
ceipts 90,918. Good quality barley was 
in excellent demand, but sales of light- 


It was quoted around 944c 


weights were slow. Prices declined 
about 5c. Receipts were 1,082,234 bus 
by lake, and 32,000 by rail. On Aug. 


18 No, 2 barley was quoted at 81@82c 
bu, No. 3 at 77@78e and No. 4 at 72@ 
73¢c, Philadelphia basis. 

Boston.—There was a fairly good de- 
mand for oats for shipment last week, 
prices ruling a shade lower. Quotations, 
Aug. 18: new regular 38@40-lb, prompt 
shipment, all-rail, 52@54c bu; regular 36 
@38-lb, 51@53c; regular 34@36-lb, 50 
@5lc; new fancy 40@42-lb, August-Sep- 
tember shipment, 54@55c; regular 38@ 
40-lb, 51@52c; regular 36@38-lb, 50@ 
5le; regular 34@36-lb, 48@49c. 

Baltimore.—Oats_ prices, Aug. 18: 
spot new No. 2 white, domestic, 49¢ bu; 
spot new No. 3 white, domestic 4712@ 
48c. 


Pittsburgh—tThere was a fair demand 
for new oats last week, with offerings 
rather free. Quotations, Aug. 18: No. 2 
white, 44@44%c bu; No. 3, 48@43%c. 


Philadelphia.—Oats are in small sup- 
ply, but demand is slow and prices last 
week declined 2c. On Aug. 18 No. 3 
white were quoted at 46@50c bu. 


San Francisco.—Barley market con- 
tinued dormant last week, with export- 
ers unable to transact business and local 
feed demand dead. Farmers are not 
anxious to sell, however. Quotations, 
Aug. 17, sacked, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco: feed, $1.50 per 100 lbs; grading, 
$1.60; choice, $2. Stocks of oats are 
adequate, though small. Quotations, 
sacked, delivered, San Francisco: seed, 
$2.25 per 100 lbs; feed, $1.80. 


Winnipeg.—Trading in coarse grains 
was spasmodic last week. Further sales 
of barley were made to importers for 
both immediate and deferred shipment, 
but with supplies increasing as new 
crops move to market, it is difficult to 
hold prices. Domestic business in oats 
continues fair, and high premiums are 
being paid for certain grades. Export- 
ers report a good inquiry for rye, but 
Canadian prices are now a little out of 
line with Duluth. Only odd cars of new 
rye are moving to market. Quotations, 


Aug. 18: No. 2 western Canadian oats, 
50%¢ bu; barley, 6542c; rye, 94%c. 
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CURRENT FLOUR, FEED AND GRAIN STATISTICS 








Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 


Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
118% 111% 115% 
116% 110 114 
110% 114% 
110% 114% 
110 113% 
107% 111% 


18..108% 111% 
20..106% 109% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Dec. Sept. Oct. 
115% 104% 105 
113 103% 104 
113% 105 105% 
113% 105% 105% 
112% 104% 104% 
110% 102% 103% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Dec. Aug. Sept. 
132% 115% 117% 
132% Holiday 
131% 116% 118% 
132% 115% 117% 
132% 114% 117% 
130% 
CORN 
Chicago 
Sept. Dec. Sept. 
88% 13% 83% 
13% 81% 
74% 83% 
73% 83% 
73% 85% 
73% 87% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
36% 40% 34% 37% 
36% 39% 34% 
i 39% 33% 
39% 33% 
39 33% 
39 33 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
96 98% 90 92% 
95 97% 89% 915% 
96% 98% 90 92 
95% 98 91 93% 
96% 98% 91% 93% 
95 96% 90% 92% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Oct. > Oct. 
208 210 
208 208 210% 
208 § 210% 
207 207 % 209% 
206% 208% 210% 
204 206 207% 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 18, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 238 153 141 22 109 
Kansas City... 19 4 13 31 76 
Chicago 69 399 10 on ee 
New York ... 28 ee 14 169 
Philadelphia .. 69 22 12 
Boston oe ee os 2 
Baltimore ....  .. 6 - 2 19 
Milwaukee ‘ 8 2 es - 
Duluth-Sup. .. 26 es a! ae 57 
Buffalo 5 oe 63 
Nashville .. 1 1 és 

*Figures for 10 days. 





Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Aug. 18, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 

1928 1927 
Minneapolis ... 518 474 
Kansas City... 1,040 1,040 
New York ° eee eee 
Philadelphia .. 160 240 
Baltimore .... 136 256 
Milwaukee .... 2 2 


3,800 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-— Week ending— July 1, 1927, to 
Aug. 11 Aug. 4 Aug. 11, 1928 

oame 5,000 45,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
-——Week ending—— 

Aug. 11 Aug. 4 
700,000 204,000 


July 1, 1927, to 
Aug. 11, 1928 
2,600,000 


United States—Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Aug. 
18, 1928, and Aug. 20, 1927, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
-Amenican— -—In bond—, 
Aug. 18 Aug. 20 Aug. 18 Aug. 20 
1528 1927 
8,189 4,979 
118 20 
216 77 
102 25 
Flaxseed .... 48 1 13 
Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Aug. 18 (figures for 
corresponding date of a year ago given in 
parentheses): wheat, 2,142,000 (3,222,000) 
bus; rye, 228,000 (430,000); corn, 427,000 
(79,000); barley, 25,000 (none); oats, 4,000 

(1,286,000). 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 18, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis ..1,040 1,703 118 202 2,465 
Kansas City... 80 122 39 11 248 
Chicago 3,976 1,932 2 653 ae as 
New York .... 22 ee 40 192 618 
Philadelphia . 22 68 81 
Boston oe 06 4 20 
Baltimore .... as ace 48 79 
Milwaukee ... 9 379 
Dul.-Sup. ae ‘ 
Toledo 155 ° T 
104 o* -» 883 921 
Nashville* ... 7 100 46 oe 93 
*Figures for 10 days. 


"5 1,098 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), of date Aug. 18: 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore 40 52 sae 165 
Boston oe% 4 awe e060 
Buffalo ..... d 385 293 847 378 

Afloat .... 165 
Chicago 9,814 

Afloat 4 ee 
Detroit 6 60 
Duluth 55 eee 5 
Galveston one 
Indianapolis. § 302 
Kan. City. .20,044 11 
Milwaukee . 726 310 
Minneap'’lis 7,110 302 
N. Orleans.. 392 60 
New York... 73 184 
Fort Worth.4,871 190 
Omaha ....6,021 92 
Peoria 13 § 443 
Philadelphia. 692 d 100 
Sioux City.. 586 50 
St. Joseph. .2,101 axe 
St. Louis ...4,011 318 
Toledo 38 
Wichita ....6,049 2 “ae 
Canals ake 56 
Lakes 


3,460 255 
ae 


Totals ...79,065 12,483 6,656 1,791 
Last year..55,190 24,009 14,436 1,503 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Decreases—Rye, 251,000 bus; corn, 949,000. 
Increases—Wheat, 7,010,000 bus; barley, 1,- 
460,000; oats, 3,156,000. 





Oats Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 oats acreage and production, based on 
condition Aug. 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1927 and 1926 (000’s 
omitted): 

Acres ¢ Bushels 

1928 1928 1927 1926 
New York.. 1,020 35,904 35,000 43,578 
Pennsylv'nia 1,067 38,839 39,600 35,552 
2,470 100,035 60,800 75,240 
- 2,532 95,507 48,700 67,020 
Illinois ..... 4,569 166,997 102,204 123,516 
Michigan .. 1,666 62,916 54,170 51,810 
Wisconsin .. 2,495 103,293 93,247 96,638 
Minnesota .. 147,246 116,580 129,162 
Iowa 225,601 192,032 195,962 
N. 7 54,887 45,688 34,408 

57,965 72,664 23,213 
77,884 69,813 52,516 
275,099 255,551 334,124 





Nebraska 
Oth. states.. 





U. States. 41,974 1,442,173 1,184,146 1,253,739 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Aug. 18, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneap’lis 2,943 2,217 1,477 935 7,110 2,274 
Kan. City. .3,035 3,731 2,413 1,414 19,901 12,129 
Chicago . 3,338 3,033 1,067 2,441 ees ees 
New York..1,5481,085 1,351 850 590 1,654 
Philadelphia 120 416 202 76 1,025 2,112 
ee 2 T 47 100 62 
Baltimore .. 413 540 152 600 2,918 3,461 
Milwaukee... 222 636 502 eee eee 
Duluth-Sup. 9401,141 7921,208 7,355 1,744 
Toledo** ... 622 676 85 221 oo ine 
Buffalot§ ..3,1393,500 4,3702,242 8,780 4,618 
Nashville*.. 388 335 17 18 eee 608 
*Figures for 10 days. tShipments by lake 
only. **Included in wheat receipts were 
206,100 bus ex-lake, in shipments 52,470 by 
lake, and last year 182,000 by lake. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Aug. 18, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 9 6 225 222 ee se 
Kansas City... 16 175 143 
Chicago 228 136 101 oe oe 
New York .... 224 71 282 314 
Philadelphia . 40 47 89 80 
Boston 28 a ee 2 
Baltimore .... 16 12 
Milwaukee ... 60 
Duluth-Sup. .. 132 
Nashville* . 


LP ay ss 
144 173 103 
*Figures for 10 days. yee vik 


36 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Aug. 18, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 56 156 60 240 1,520 
Kan. City .... 787 268 637 451 119 3,451 
Chicago 1,003 1,168 719 
New York .... 145 69 oe 
Philadelphia . 29 3 
Boston we 1 
Baltimore .... 2 7 17 e8 
Milwaukee ... 84 357 
Duluth-Sup. .. 5 2 0 
Toledo 9 15 
Buffalo 216 os ee 
Nashville* ... 105 95 129 17 

*Figures for 10 days. 


385 2,977 


a9 
77 
55 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 18, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 8021,364 787 
Kansas City... 49 232 42 
Chicago 886 343 127 
New York .... 277 294 318 
Philadelphia 1 30 ea 
Baltimore 436 80 200 60 
Milwaukee ... 269 321 20 
Duluth-Sup. . 287 708 225 
Buffalo 110 28 115 
Nashville* .. 2 1 ° 

*Figures for 10 days. 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 

Aug. 4— 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
Receipts from farms. .143,000 155,000 180,000 
Exports 11,500 22,000 
Imports 600 977 

Stocks on Aug. 4— 
At terminals 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit.125,438 136,889 122,346 
Week’s increase 18,900 27,400 16,188 


66,762 50,511 47,331 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 
Russell's Commercial News estimates 

United States flour production and move- 

ment as follows, in: barrels (000’s omitted): 
Production— 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 

Week ending Aug. 4.. 2,55 2,351 2,848 

Previous week 2,295 

Production July 1-Aug. 
4 


2,779 

11,607 14,037 
Imports— 

Week ending Aug. 4.. 210 276 

Previous week 5 160 195 

July 1-Aug. 4 910 1,069 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


[ronan 
Aug. 11, ’28 


United Kingdom 
Other Europe 
Canada 


‘Week ending 
Aug. 13, ’27 
154,000 
524,000 
1,646,000 
2,410,000 3,000 
202,000 





a, July 1 to 
Aug. 4,’28 Aug. 11,’28 Aug. 13, ’27 
64,000 260,000 500,000 
80,000 846,000 2,522,000 
997,000 5,749,000 7,270,000 
4,628,000 
646,000 


742,000 1,400,000 





3,077,000 


*104,000 
1,201,000 
63,000 
64,000 


eelse 2,000 71,0 
*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 884,000 bus; flour, 42,300 bbls. 


4,936,000 
193,000 


1,883,000 8,258,000 15,566,000 
155,000 
560,000 
89,000 
6,000 


834,000 
3,378,000 
789,000 
214,000 
00 259,000 


1,263,000 
3,706,000 
721,000 
736,000 
423,000 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns 
stocks of wheat held on Aug. 11, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King. 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held jp 
the United States and Canada, with 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Changes 

Week from Totals 

ending pre- Aug. 13, 

Wheat— Aug. 11 vious week 1997 
United States*... 74,681 +10,148 56,857 
United Statest... 2,960 +731 2,661 
Canada 57,773 —9,104 38,914 


com- 


Totals 135,414 +1,775 98,432 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
53,200 —200 50,500 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
188,614 +1,575 148,932 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
Totals 13,972 +111 27,654 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
Totals 8,104 +333 15,528 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
-———United States——____ 
East Pacific 
of Rockies Coast Totals 
23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
36,104,000 1,429,000 37, 
67,273,000 4,635,000 71, 
84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 
96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 


1927— 
Sua Bb xcs 


90,506,000 
82,368,000 
74,260,000 
69,939,000 
- 63,625,000 
50,381,000 
40,480,000 


3,830,000 
2,803,000 
3,689,000 
3,281,000 
2,559,000 
2,079,000 
1,728,000 


94,336,000 
85,171,000 
77,949,000 
73,220,000 
66,184,000 
52,460,000 
42,208,000 


64,533,000 
74,681,000 


2,229,000 66,762,000 
2,960,000 77,641,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
Canada both coasts afloat* 
49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
44,237,000 81,770,000 54,300,000 
28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 

-. 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
-121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 


. -147,506,000 241,842,000 
- 152,560,000 237,731,000 
. 152,760,000 230,709,000 
- 143,919,000 217,139,000 
- 129,552,000 195,736,000 
- 112,054,000 164,514,000 

99,228,000 141,436,000 


53,200,000 
65,300,000 
77,600,000 
77,500,000 
75,100,000 
64,900,000 
60,100,000 


Aug. 4 .... 66,877,000 133,639,000 
Aug. 11 ... 57,773,000 135,414,000 
*Broomhall. 


Total American, 
visible supply: 

1927-28— 
July 1 ....135,563,000 
Aug. 1....128,647,000 
Sept. «+. 154,172,000 
Oct. «+ +171,313,000 
Nov. 1....250,425,000 
Dec. -«. + 286,922,000 
Jan. . «295,042,000 
Feb. -.. -803,031,000 
Mch. . - -808,309,000 


53,400,000 
53,200,000 


Canadian and British 
, 


1928— 
April 1 ... 294,639,000 
May 1 . 270,836,000 
June 1 ...229,414,000 
July 1... .201,536,000 

Week ending— 
Aug. 4... .187,039,000 
Aug. 11 .. 188,614,000 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


Stocks of grain in store at above points on 
Aug. 17, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ogilvies 290 45 2 vee 
a F 2. 461 63 20 47 
Can. Gov't 216 21 8 391 
Sask. Pool _ 
No. 4 39 72 
No. 6 8 96 3% 106 
Private elevators. 7,752 539 3% 295 
Totals 803 
Year ago 983 
Receipts 190 
Lake shipments. . 373 
Rail shipments.. 50 cance : 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— 
No. 1 northern.. 33. Durum 
No. 2 northern. . 7 Kota 
Dk. 1 and 2 n.. White spring... 
. 3 northern.. 
4 


Private 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 18, in bushels (000's omit 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks _ 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 a 
Minneapolis .. 59 16 21 16 244 2 
Chicago 3 , Rae 2 a 
Duluth-Sup. .. 10 
Buffalo 0 


25 255 499 
-» 104 oe ee 
*Mill receipts not included. 





lots 


patl 
mea 
but 
mill 
teri 
but 
will 









Supply 
irns of 
in the 
a King- 
Europe: 
held in 
h com. 


Totals 
Aug. 13, 
*k 1927 

56,857 

2,661 

38,914 


98,432 
50,500 


148,932 
27,654 


15,528 
Vest of 
led. 
le sup- 
low, in 


— 


‘otals 

516,000 
533,000 
08,000 







»755,000 
,989,000 
,913,000 


336,000 
171,000 
949,000 
220,000 
184,000 
460,000 
, 208,000 


» 762,000 
,641,000 
'. King- 
iom and 
afloat* 
,800,000 
300,000 
000,000 
600,000 
,000,000 
,900,000 


, 200,000 
300,000 
600,000 
500,000 
, 100,000 
900,000 
, 100,000 


, 400,000 
, 200,000 


British 


639,009 
836,000 
414,000 

536,000 





,039,000 
614,000 


ocks 

yints on 
ey Flax 
4 eee 
) 47 
3 391 
) 172 
: 106 
; 295 


1,011 
1,580 
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August 22, 1928 


Corn *% PRODUCTS | 


New Orleans.—Local demand for corn 
was fair last week, but no large sales 
were reported. Exports were increasing. 
Shipments ‘were 26,346 bus, all to Latin 
America. Quotations, Aug. 16: No. 2 
yellow $1.15 bu, No. 3 $1.13; No. 2 white 
$1.15, No. 3 $1.13 (for export, 6c bu 
less, sacked); yellow chops, $2.10 per 
100 Ibs; cream meal, $2.40; standard 
meal, $2.30; grits, $2.40. 

St. Lowis—There was a good general 
demand for corn last week, especially 
yellow. Offerings were moderate and 
deaned up closely. Local consumers 
were the best buyers of yellow and 
shippers of white. Receipts were 362 
cars, against 183 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Aug. 18: No. 2 corn, 95c 
bu; No. 1 yellow $1.02, No. 2 yellow 
$1.02; No. 1 white 954%,c, No. 2 white 
954,c. Standard meal was quoted at 
$2.15 in 100-Ib sacks, and cream meal 
at $2.25. 

Nashville—Demand for corn contin- 
ued last week in the South. Grist mills 
were good buyers. All corn goods were 
lower. Demand for meal was fair, 
though there was some difficulty in mak- 
ing sales on the breaking market. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 18: corn, No. 2 white $1.04 
bu, No. 3 white $1.03; No. 2 yellow $1.07, 
No. 3 yellow $1.05; degerminated corn 
meal, per 96-lb bag, $2.40@2.50. 


Kansas City—There was a good de- 
mand for corn last week, and prices were 
higher. Yellow corn especially was want- 
ed. Quotations, Aug. 18: white corn, 
No. 2 87/,@8914,c bu, No. 3 87@881,c, 
No. 4 86@88c; yellow corn, No. 2 93%, 
@94c, No. 3 983@931,c, No. 4 92@93c; 
mixed corn, 874,@89c, No. 3 87@88c, 
No. 4 86@87c. 


Chicago.—Corn goods last week moved 
in fair volume, sales consisting of some 
single car lots and smaller amounts out 
of warehouse. On Aug. 18, corn flour 
was quoted at $2.50 per 100 lbs, corn 
meal $2.50, cream meal $2.50, and hom- 
iny $2.50. Cash corn was strong, due 
mainly to handlers not being willing to 
let go of their holdings. No. 3 mixed 
was quoted at 96c bu; No. 2 yellow 
$1.01@1.02, No. 3 yellow 9912c@$1.01, 
No. 4 yellow 944c, No. 5 yellow 97c, No. 
6 yellow 954%2c; No. 1 white 9844c, No. 
2 white 98@98'c. 


Memphis.—Buyers are taking small 
lots of corn meal, although the market 
was slightly firmer last week, in sym- 
pathy with higher cash corn. Cream 
meal sold as low as $4.80 bbl, basis 24’s, 
but later advanced to $4.40, while most 
mills wanted $4.50. Jobbers report in- 
terior buyers taking only requirements, 
but poor corn prospects in this territory 
will lessen competition from home 
ground meal. 


Evansville——Continued bright pros- 
pects for a bounteous crop have caused 
corn and corn products to decline. Busi- 
hess is reported quiet. A little business 
is anticipated during September. White 
corn is still being secured locally for all 
needs, but local millers are forced to 
secure their supply of yellow from the 
West. Quotations, Aug. 18: corn, 98c 
bu; corn meal, $2.80; corn bran, $2; 
cracked corn, $2.50. 


Milwaukee——Corn, at the close last 
week, had gained 3@5c. The movement 
has slowed down now and interest is 
centering on the new crop. Local buy- 
ers and shippers are active in the cash 
market. Receipts were 84 cars, against 
107 the previous week and 65 last year. 
Quotations, Aug. 18: No. 3 yellow, $1.02 
@1.03 bu; No. 8 white, 98@99c; No. 3 
mixed, 93@98c. Corn meal is in fair 
demand, but has a weak tendency. On 
Aug. 18 it was quoted at $37.50@38.50 
ton, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Minneapolis—Corn receipts have been 
unusually light of late, while sellers re- 
port increased interest on the part of 
the trade. No. 2 yellow here would 
easily bring 6@7c bu over Chicago Sep- 
tember, and No. 3 yellow 5@6c over. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 18 
Was 881,@96c; the closing price on Aug. 
20 was 96@96%c. White corn meal 
Was quoted at Minneapolis on Aug. 21 
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at $6.20@6.30 per 100 lbs, and yellow 
at $6.10@6.20. 

Boston.—Granulated corn meal was 
lower last week at $2.90, with bolted 
meal at $2.85, and feeding meal and 
cracked corn at $2.35, all in 100-lb sacks. 
Gluten feed was a shade lower at $47.05 
ton, prompt shipment, in 100-lb sacks, 
with a slow demand. Corn for shipment 
was quiet, the market ruling lower. No. 
2 yellow, all-rail shipment, $1.20@1.21 
bu; No. 3 yellow, $1.18@1.19; lake-and- 
rail, No. 2 yellow $1.16@1.17, No. 3 yel- 
low $1.14@1.15. 

Buffalo—Receipts of corn last week 
were light to meet a very good demand, 
at prices materially over bids to arrive. 
There was no change in corn meal. Do- 
mestic demand was slow, but export 
business via New York was reported 
very good. Quotations, Aug. 18, Phila- 
delphia basis: No. 2 yellow, $1.20 bu; 
No. 8 yellow, $1.16@1.18; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.14@1.16. Lake receipts for the week 
were 349,792 bus and by rail 157,000. 
On Aug. 18, granulated and table corn 
meal were quoted at $2.60 per 100 lbs. 


Philadelphia.—Corn was dull and lower 
early last week, but subsequently devel- 
oped a decidedly stronger tone and 
closed firm at a net advance of 3c, due 
to light offerings and stronger outside 
advices based on less favorable crop re- 
ports. Quotations, Aug. 18: No. 2 yel- 
low, $1.18@1.20 bu; No. 3, $1.15@1.17. 
Corn goods were quiet, and again easier, 
with offerings ample. On Aug. 18 fancy 
kiln-dried yellow and white meal, in 100- 
Ib sacks, was quoted at $2.85. 


Baltimore.—Corn last week, while firm 
in the West, was weak locally, with no 
quotation on contract grade. Arrivals 
were 26,132 bus by rail and 3,000 by 
boat, the former still largely represent- 
ing through shipments from the West for 
export. No domestic sales were report- 
ed. Closing price, Aug. 18, of domestic 
No. 2 yellow, track, was $1.16 bu, or 4c 
down from the previous week. Cob corn 
was easier and nominal at $5.75 bbl. 
Corn meal and hominy were barely 
steady and more active at $2.40@2.53 per 
100 Ibs, hominy still leading. 


Pittsburgh.Sales of corn and corn 
products slackened last week, the bulk 
being in small lots. Offerings were mod- 
erate. Quotations, Aug. 18: No. 2 yel- 
low, shelled, $1.11@1.12 bu; No. 3 yel- 
low, shelled, $1.10@1.11; kiln-dried yel- 
low and white meal, fancy, $2.85@2.90 
per 100-lb sack. 


San Francisco.—Demand for corn was 
slow last week. Quotations, Aug. 17, de- 
livered, San Francisco, 10-day shipment: 
eastern No. 2 yellow, $2.13 per 100 lbs, 
bulk; No. 3 yellow, $2.10, bulk; Egyp- 
tian, $2.30, sacked; California milo, $2.30, 
sacked; eastern No. 2 milo, $2.10, bulk; 
eastern No. 2 Kafir, $2.05, bulk. 


Toronto.—Corn last week declined 
5Y,c. There was a fairly good demand 
for future shipment. On Aug. 18 No. 
3 American yellow was quoted at $1.02¥, 
bu, c.i.f., bay ports. 


Toronto.—Oatmeal products are sell- 
ing slowly. Buyers would like to be 
more certain of the market before plac- 
ing orders. Even retail demand for 
package goods has fallen off. Prices have 
not changed. Quotations, Aug. 18: rolled 
oats $6.90 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed 
cars, less 10c for cash, and $6.60 in 
straight cars, on track; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
jute bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Rolled oats were quiet last 
week, demand light and quotation un- 
changed at $3.50 per 90-lb jute bag. 

Winnipeg.—Mills reported a little ex- 
port business in rolled oats and oatmeal 
last week, but it was not appreciable in 
view of the recent break in prices. Do- 
mestic sales were light. Quotations, 
Aug. 18: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.25, 
and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

Buffalo.—Demand for rolled oats last 





week was comparatively active. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 18, 90's: Buffalo, $3.15; 
Rochester, $3.25. 

Philadelphia.— Oatmeal sold _ slowly 


last week, and there were moderate but 


ample offerings. Quotations, Aug. 18: 
ground, $3.50 per 100-lb jute sack; 
rolled, $3.25 per 90-lb jute sack. 

Boston.—Demand for oatmeal last 
week was quiet, with the market steady. 
Quotations, Aug. 18, were $3.25 for 
rolled, and $3.57 for cut and ground, 
all in 90-Ib sacks. 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Aug. 21 at $2.35 per 90 Ibs. 
oo 


DOMESTIC FLAXSEED PRICES 
LOWEST SINCE OCTOBER 


Flaxseed prices have tended steadily 
downward since June, and on Aug. 10 
were lower than at any other time this 
season since October. Until June, the 
trend had been steadily upward. Gen- 
erally favorable prospects for the new 
crop, large oil stocks meeting a slow de- 
mand and sharply declining grain prices 
were the principal weakening factors 
during the past three months, states the 
hay, grain and feed news service of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The average price of flaxseed for July 
at the important markets, Minneapolis, 
Winnipeg and Buenos Aires, was below 
the July average price for the past three 
years. 

Prices, of flaxseed at Minneapolis de- 
clined relatively more than those at Win- 
nipeg and Buenos Aires, and the margin 
between domestic prices and quotations 
at these foreign markets is the smallest 
since last December. 

oo 


LESS WINTER WHEAT TO BE 
SOWN, REPORT INDICATES 


Reports received by the United States 
Department of Agriculture from nearly 
20,000 farmers reporting for their own 
farms as of Aug. 1 show intentions to 
sow an acreage of winter wheat this fall 
2.1 per cent less than that sown last fall. 
If these intentions should be carried out 
by all farmers, a total of 46,523,000 acres 
would be sown in the United States. 

The indicated acreage to be sown is 
about 6 per cent, or nearly 3,000,000 
acres, less than that indicated by the 
intentions report as of Aug. 1 last year. 
During the last four years the acreage 
sown has been, on an average, less than 
expressed intentions by about 6 per cent. 

Aug. 1 intentions this year are below 
those reported in 1927, chiefly in the 
corn belt states and in Oklahoma and 
Texas. Kansas shows no change. In 
Montana and the states to the west a 
substantially increased acreage is in- 
tended. 

oS 


HAROLD HAMLIN TO PLANT 
FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Harold Hamlin, for- 
merly of the Wichita Mill & Elevator 
Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of the 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis. He 
was with the Wichita Falls organiza- 
tion for about 10 years, during the latter 
part of the time as sales manager. Mor- 
ris A. Wilkins is general manager of 
the Plant company. Both firms are 
units of the Kell group of flour mills. 


oo DS 


WISCONSIN GROCERY CHAIN 
BOUGHT BY KROGER COMPANY 


Muwavkee, Wis.—Sale of the Uni- 
versal Grocery Co., Madison, Wis., op- 
erator of 35 chain stores throughout 
Wisconsin, to the Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co., Cincinnati, has been an- 
nounced, for a price reported at $2,000,- 
000. R. H. Hommel, president of the 
Universal company, will become Wis- 
consin manager for the Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Co. 

oo] 
H. W. CRAMER PROMOTED 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—H. W. Cramer, for 
23 years connected with the Baur Bros. 
Bakery, East Liberty, a subsidiary of 
the Ward Baking Co., New York, has 
been appointed supervising manager of 
the three plants of the Ward organiza- 
tion in East Liberty and Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Youngstown, Ohio. C. J. McCor- 
mick will succeed Mr. Cramer as gen- 
eral manager of the Baur Bros. plant. 
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Minneapolis.—There is greater interest 
in linseed meal, with prices slightly high- 
er. Shipping directions are fairly good, 
and mill production has increased. Local 
crushers expect that the market will go 
up. Quotation, Aug. 20, $45.40 ton. The 
export market is -fairly firm, but quiet, 
with cake priced at $45.50 ton, f.a.s., 
New York, for September-December 
shipment. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis ————Duluth 
Track To arr. Track Sept. Oct. 


Aug. 14...$2.08 2.06 2.09 2.08 2.10 
Aug. 15... 2.08 2.06% 2.10% 2.09% 2.10% 





Aug. 16... 2.07% 2.06% 2.10 2.09 2.10% 
Aug. 17... 2.05% 2.04% 2.085% 2.07% 2.09% 
Aug. 18... 2.05% 2.04% 2.09% 2.08% 2.10% 


Aug. 20... 2.03 2.02% 2.07 2.06 2.07% 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Aug. 18, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts— Shipments— 








- 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 

Minneapolis .. 12,863 8,241 8,436 2,308 
Duluth ....... 7,893 7,979 8,691 6,539 
Totals ..... 20,756 16,220 17,127 8,847 


Duluth.—Selling of flaxseed was less 
urgent last week, with operators dis- 
posed to support prices. A strong rally 
occurred early in the week, and price 
improvement was noticeably wide. With 
increased receipts at Minneapolis and 
harvesting progressing favorably, opera- 
tors believed that the crop will move 
early and began selling, without materi- 
ally affecting prices. On Aug. 18 mixed 
gains were 3%,@5c over Aug. 11. Cash 
demand took care of the limited offer- 
ings. Crushers were interested in choice 
samples. No. 1 spot closed, Aug. 18, at 
September price to 2c over. 


Winnipeg.—Demand for linseed cake 
and meal was sufficient last week to hold 
the market steady. Quotations, Aug. 18: 
oil cake, in bags, $48 ton, and meal $50. 
Flaxseed trading was quite brisk, and 
prices made a sharp recovery from the 
previous week. Strength at Duluth was 
the main cause of the upturn, but there 
was also evidence of good buying by 
crushers. No. 1 northwestern flaxseed 
closed Aug. 18 at $1.811% ‘bu, basis in 
store Fort William or Port Arthur. 


Toronto.—Sellers of linseed meal re- 
ported a satisfactory business last week. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotation, Aug. 
18, $51 ton, in secondhand bags, f.o.b., 
mill points. 


Chicago. — Offerings of linseed meal 
were quite free last week, and demand 
slow. On Aug. 18 it was quoted at 
$47.50@48 ton.., 


Milwaukee—Linseed oil meal had an 
easy tone last week, but remained un- 
changed. Demand is light, and not much 
interest is being shown by buyers. Quo- 
tation, Aug. 18, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $47 
@48 ton. 


Kansas City.—There was a very slow 
demand for linseed meal last week, with 
resellers in the market willing to take 
50@75c less than the current quotation, 
which on Aug. 18 was $49.30 ton. 


Omaha.—Linseed meal was dull last 
week. There was very little demand and 
offerings were light. Quotations, Aug. 
17: 34 per cent protein, fine $50.10 ton, 
pea size $51.10; ton lots, $4 more. 


Pittsburgh—tThere was little activity 
in linseed meal last week. Buying was 
light, with prices lower and offerings 
fair. Quotation, Aug. 18, $53.20 ton. 


Buffalo.—Linseed meal remained un- 
changed last week. Demand is light, and 
crushers are anxious to reduce their 
stocks. On. Aug. 18, 34 per cent was 
offered freely at $50 ton, and 32 per cent 
at $49. 


Boston.—Spot offerings of linseed meal 
last week were light, as Buffalo and 
Edgewater shippers were well sold out 
for export. Only a light local demand 
prevailed, as fairly good stocks are re- 
ported. On Aug. 18, Buffalo shippers 
quoted 34 per cent meal at $55.50 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, prompt shipment, Boston 
points. 
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Lower Yet! 

Lines written as a result of spending 
the last six or seven years around mill- 
ers, brokers and flour salesmen in gen- 
eral, often in their worst moods. 


HE Flour Buyers sit in a circle 
Counting their ill-gotten gains; 
Burly and beetle-browed, 
With dirks at their brawny thighs; 
And each, as he dips a skull 
Deep in a tub of blood, 
And drinks with a toss of his battered 
head, 
Bellows the toast: 
“Lower Yet!” 


Hirelings that cower and cringe 
Bear to them platters 
Heaped high with the bones of bulls— 
Thigh of mastodon, 
Shoulder of mammoth and rib of the 
Asian elephant— 
And they growl and crack the bones 
with their teeth, 
And they roar till the rafters ring, 
Bellowing all together: 
“Lower Yet!” 


A salesman who sits in the anteroom 

With a price list hugged to his heart 

Which shows aconversion of thirty cents, 

Including profit, hears, and the sweat 
of dread 

Bursts through his pallid skin, 

And the ink of his order book starts 

And runs in a purple tear— 

And he hears, as he hits the stairway, 

Bound for the friendly street, 

The voices of Flour Buyers howling: 
“Lower Yet!” 


The Flour Buyers sit in a circle, 
Hairy of throat and chest, 
With cauliflower ears and red-rimmed 
eyes, 
And _ they 
sparks 
Fly out of their mouths and noses; 
And one of the burliest rises 
And leaps in the air 
And bites himself on his own iron brow— 
Jumps up and sinks his teeth 
Deep in his sinister forehead— 
And the others, applauding, 
Bang on the table with bones of bulls, 
And shout in their gusty mirth: 
“Lower Yet!” 
> > 


Just Pray for the Price to Go Up 

A number of millers who sold large 
lots of flour for long-time deliveries be- 
fore the recent sharp break in the wheat 
market are no doubt praying for crop 
damaging early frosts in Canada. 

> + 
The General Opinion 

A STORY is being told of a represen- 
tative of an English milling firm who 
was sent to this country to study the 
wheat market. His company, soon after 
the man’s arrival, cabled him at Chi- 
cago for his and the trade’s view of the 
situation. His reply follows: 

“Some think it will go up. Some 
think it will go down. I do, too. 
Whatever you do will be wrong. 
Act at once.” 

oe 
PRODUCTION OF ALFALFA MEAL 
The production of alfalfa meal in the 
United States during July, 1928, totaled 
approximately 26,000 short tons, accord- 
ing to reports received from meal manu- 
facturers by the grain, hay and feed 
market news service of the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. This 
production was about equal to that of 
the previous month, and about 11,200 
tons more than was reported for July 
a year ago. Output of meal during July, 
1927, represented about 4.5 per cent of 
the 1927-28 production. 
oo! 
A NEW DE LUXE TRAIN 
The Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way placed in commission Aug. 21 its 
new North Western Limited, declared to 
be the finest train in the world. The 


gnash their teeth till the 
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new train, operating between Minneap- 
olis and Chicago, cost approximately $1,- 
000,000, and contains many innovations 
heretofore unknown to the traveling pub- 
lic. Among these are bedrooms, a pri- 
vate sitting room for ladies, soda foun- 
tain in club car, a solarium in observa- 
tion car, unusual seating arrangements 
in day coach, etc. The train is equipped 
with roller bearings throughout. 

The cars were open for public inspec- 
tion in St. Paul Aug. 19 and in Minne- 
apolis Aug. 20. A tally kept of the 


Minneapolis visitors showed that 11,748 
took advantage of the company’s invita- 
tion. 

The railroad company gave a dinner to 
approximately 40 Minneapolis business 
men on the train before it made its initial 
trip. Short talks were made over the 
radio from the train by E. S. Wood- 
worth, Minneapolis grain man, Forrest 
A. Brown, assistant general passenger 
agent, A. C. Johnson, of Chicago, vice 
president in charge of traffic, and Mayor 
George E. Leach, of Minneapolis. 
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The Flaxseed Market Situation 


HE flaxseed market on Aug. 1 was 

at the lowest point for that date 

since 1920, and lower than at any 
other time this season since October, ac- 
cording to the quarterly review of the 
flaxseed market situation by the grain, 
hay and feed market news service of 
the United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Record seasonal stocks 
of linseed oil, a slow demand for both 
oil and linseed meal and the rapidly de- 
clining grain market were principally re- 
sponsible for the sharp downward trend 
in flaxseed since June. More favorable 
prospects for the new crop, which ac- 
cording to the Aug. 1 forecast will be 
only a little smaller than last season, 
have also had a weakening influence. 

Crushings for the first nine months of 
the season were materially larger than 
for the corresponding period last year, 
but imports were about 30 per cent less, 
so that the relatively large domestic 
commercial supply at the beginning of 
the crop year had been reduced at the 
beginning of July to approximately the 
same amount as was available a year 
ago. 

The total domestic commercial supply 
of flaxseed for the season was about 29,- 
383,000 bus, or approximately 9,050,000 
more than for the 1926-27 season. 
Crushings during the nine months end- 
ing June 30, according to the census re- 
ports, totaled 34,194,000 bus, or about 
3,000,000 more than for the correspond- 
ing period last year. Net imports, how- 
ever, for that period were 6,120,000 less 
than for the same months last year, be- 
ing about 13,912,000 bus, compared to 
20,032,000 for the corresponding time last 
season. Of this season’s imports about 
12,481,000 bus were from Argentina and 
1,327,000 from Canada, compared with 
17,652,000 and 2,342,000, respectively, 
from those countries last season. 

Commerciat stocks of flaxseed in store 
at the principal United States markets 
at the close of the week ending Aug. 4 
were 596,082 bus, or 288,067 less than a 
year ago. About 40 per cent of these 
stocks were at Duluth, and practically 
all of the remainder were at Minneapo- 
lis. Last year at this time this situation 
was reversed. This change in position 
of the stocks may be accounted for in 
part by the export demand for cake and 
meal, and increased building activity in 
the eastern states, which drew supplies 
to the eastern ports and crushers. 


Stocks of flaxseed in all positions at 
the beginning of July totaled about 9,- 
101,000 bus, based upon the total com- 
mercial supply, including imports, less 
crushings for the nine months ending 
June 30. This was about 175,000 less 
than the supply in these positions a 
year ago. About 3,026,000 bus of this 
supply were in the crushers’ hands, and 
the remainder, 6,075,000, in other posi- 
tions, including farm stocks and that in 
store at the markets. Approximately 
6,461,000 bus more flaxseed had been 
received Sept. 1 to July 30 at the prin- 
cipal terminal markets, Duluth, Minne- 
apolis and Milwaukee, than for the same 
period last season. Since the crop was 
7,235,000 bus larger, farm stocks are ap- 
parently but little greater than last sea- 
son. 

The 1928 United States flaxseed crop 
was forecast on Aug. 1 at 24,505,000 bus, 
compared to 26,570,000 for 1927, and a 
five-year average, 1922-26, of 20,148,000. 
The forecast was based upon a condition 
of 83.3 per cent of normal, which is well 
above the 10-year average of 75.4. Since 
the July 1 forecast, considerable im- 


provement has taken place in the crop, 
especially in Montana, North Dakota, 
and Kansas. The area devoted to the 
1928 flaxseed crop is smaller than in 
1926 or 1927 by 76,000 acres, being 2,- 
831,000 for 1928, compared to 2,907,000 
for both 1927 and 1926. According to 
the farmers’ intention report of March 1 
a contemplated increase in acreage over 
the 1927 crop was 14.3 per cent, but ac- 
tually a 2.6 per cent decrease was re- 
ported. This may be accounted for by 
the increase in the seeded acreage over 
the intended acreage in durum and 
spring wheat, caused for the most part 
by the generally unfavorable weather 
conditions for seeding of flax. 

The production of flaxseed in 1927 in 
19 countries which in 1926 accounted for 
99 per cent of the estimated total, exclu- 
sive of China, was estimated at 158,421,- 
000 bus, which was a record production 
for these countries and was 12.2 per 
cent more than was produced by the 
same countries in 1926. Sowings in 
European countries have been increased 
for the 1928-29 season, influenced by fa- 
vorable prices during the winter and 
spring. However, the total area brought 
under cultivation this year in Canada, 
the United States and British India, 
which are the main producing countries 
in the Northern Hemisphere, is slightly 
smaller than that of last season. 


Very little information is available 
relative to stocks of flaxseed now avail- 
able from the 1927 world’s crop, but 
shipments from the principal exporting 
countries outside of Europe since the 
beginning of their respective crop years 
and the increased consumption in the 
United States would indicate a supply 
not materially different from a year ago. 

The surplus of flaxseed remaining in 
Argentina, July 12, for export and car- 
ry-over, was estimated at 28,815,000 bus, 
which was 7,032,000 greater than the cor- 
responding estimate of 21,783,000 last 
year. However, 13,652,000 bus flaxseed 
were shipped from Argentina, according 
to trade reports, from July 9 to Dec. 31, 
last year. Exports of Argentine seed to 
the United States, Jan, 1-Aug. 10, to- 
taled 9,560,000 bus, compared to 13,028,- 
000 for the same period last year. About 
1,850,000 less were shipped to the United 
Kingdom during the period, but this was 
approximately offset by increased ship- 
ments to continental countries. Ship- 
ments of Argentine flaxseed on orders 
this season were about 4,000,000 bus 
greater than last year, and totaled near- 
ly 20,500,000, most of which probably 
went to European countries. Decreased 
shipments to the United States are the 
result of a larger local crop. Increased 
shipments to continental Europe reflect 
the active demand for linseed meal and 
cake brought about by the short crop 
and high prices of feed grains in that 
area. 


During the past two years the Indian 
flax crop has been.below average, which 
has resulted in a material decrease in 
the supply of seed available for export. 
Shipments of Indian flaxseed, April- 
Aug. 10, were about 1,000,000 bus less 
than during the corresponding period 
last season, and 400,000 less than the 
previous year, 1926. About one half of 
this season’s decrease is accounted for 
by smaller shipments to the United 
Kingdom, which totaled only 480,000 bus. 
Shipments to the Continent were only 
2,008,000. The 1928 acreage planted to 
the Indian flax crop was about the same 
as last year, and was slightly smaller 
than the average, 1922-26. 
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VESSEL SPACE DEMAND AT 
DULUTH SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 


Douturn, Minn.—Demand for vege 
space for grain is improving, but stij] 
it is not brisk. A few charters haye 
been made for wheat on a basis of % 
bu, Duluth to Buffalo. Most of the 
present grain movement is confined to 
barley shipments, a considerable part of 
which demands Montreal tonnage, at q 
rate of 9c bu. Rates for deferred ship- 
ment are 244c for the first half of Sep- 
tember; second half, 24%c. Winter stor. 
age boats are being placed actively on 
the Canadian market with a 6c bu rate, 
which is being accepted. The conges- 
tion which recently was reported at the 
Port Colborne elevator, at the entrance 
to the Welland Canal, is being relieved 
by a faster loading of boats. Some ves- 
sels have been forced to spend three 
days on the waiting list at Port Col- 
borne. 


. 
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SHIPPING BOARD PROMISES 
ADDED GULF FACILITIES 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxva.— Assurance 
has been given by the United States 
Shipping Board that sufficient tonnage 
will be provided to take care of the ex- 
pected heavy grain and flour movement 
to European ports during the fall 
months, it has been announced by E. H. 
Thornton, traffic manager of the Galves- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. 

oeoS> 

RIVER GRAIN MOVEMENT STARTED 

Minneapolis shippers last week loaded 
four barges with new crop barley for 
movement via the Mississippi River to 
New Orleans for export. With the com- 
pletion of loading facilities at Minneapo- 
lis, a heavy export movement of wheat 
will be started. It is reported that con- 
tracts for 1,000,000 bus have already 
been made. According to W. W. Morse, 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
Minneapolis export rates on grain via 
the river will be on a par with Duluth 
via the Great Lakes. 


oso 


Ocean Rates 

Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 

mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 

of the International Mercantile Marine 

Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd, 

Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 

Louis, in cents per 100 lbs: 
c From 
Montreal 

Aug.- 

tNew York Sept. 

31.00 

22.00 





tNew 
Orleans 
**25.00 
$423.00 
$423.00 
#*25.00 
*#25.00 
37.00 
30.00 
++23.00 
**25.00 
**25.00 
35.00 
**25.00 
45,00 
##25.00 
*#25.00 
45.00 


To— 
Aberdeen 
Amsterdam 
Antwerp ees 
Avonmouth 22.00 
24.00 
30.00 
Bordeaux ... sees 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
30.00 
34.00 
$1.00 
24.00 

25.00 
Genoa, Naples weve 
Gibraltar 
Glasgow 
Gothenburg 
Hamburg 
Havre 


22.00 **23.00 
30.00 
22.00 
31.00 
23.00 
23.00 
20.00 
20.00 
29.00 
33.00 
20.00 


Leith 
Liverpool 
London 
Londonderry .. 
Malmo 
Manchester 
Marseilles 
Newcastle 
Oslo 


23.00 
30.00 
22.00 
25.00 


Rotterdam 

Southampton 
Stavanger .... 30.00 
Stettin 35.00 
Stockholm 33.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate 
sterdam 21@23c, Antwerp 21@23c, Bergen 
29@30c, Bremen 20@22c, Bristol 21c, Copen- 
hagen 29@30c, Danzig 26@28c, Gibraltar 
35c, Gothenburg 29@30c, Hamburg 18@22¢, 
Helsingfors 28c, Malmo 30@33c, Oslo 29@ 
30c, Rotterdam 21@28c, Stettin 28c, Stock- 
holm 30@33c. 

+Rates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

**Through August; 2c increase 
September. h 

ttThrough August; 2c increase throug 
September and December, 1928. 


during 
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tNew 
Orleans 
**25.00 
+#23.00 
$23.00 
*#25.00 
**25.00 
37.00 
30.00 
+#23.00 
**25.00 
**25.00 
35.00 
*#25.00 
45,00 
*#25.00 
**25.00 
45.00 
**23.00 
37.00 
++23.00 
30.00 
45.00 
**25.00 
**25.00 
**23.00 
**23.00 
*#25,00 
42.00 
##23.00 
35.00 
*#25.00 
37.00 
40,00 
++23.00 
**25.00 
37.00 
46.00 
42.00 
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GLASGOW BREAD PRICE 
LOWEST IN FIVE YEARS 


Four-Pound Loaf Reduced to 9d, When 
Flour Prices Decline—Scottish Bak- 
ing Costs Show Increase 


Giascow, Scortannp.—Under the slid- 
ing scale arrangement adopted by Glas- 
gow bakers, by which the price of bread 
is based on the current cost of flour, the 
4lb loaf has been reduced to 9d, the 
lowest price since 1923. The straight 
run grade, which is taken as the index 
of the bakers’ mixture, recently dropped 
to 36s per 280 lbs, and caused the decline 
in the price of bread. 

Incidentally, in the past it was pos- 
sible for bakers to market a 9d loaf 
with the cost of flour at 43s per 280 lbs, 
ex-mill, while today they cannot sell a 
9d loaf when the price of flour advances 
above 86s. This is attributed to the in- 
creased baking costs. 

Those in touch with the situation 
point to the fact that a leading English 
milling company opened shops in Glas- 
gow for the marketing of bread, tea 
bread, and cakes a short while ago. 
Since English baking is not preferred 
over the Scottish product, there is no 
natural opening for such merchandis- 
ing, and it appears that increased baking 
costs have opened a field for the sale 
of English bread. It is contended that 
the method of distribution used by Scot- 
tish bakeries is far too expensive, and 
is largely responsible for the increased 
expense. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT POOLS 
DECLINE IN POPULARITY 


Lonnon, Eno.— Recently published 
figures indicate that the popularity of 
the wheat pools in Australia is declin- 
ing. The statistics show that the per- 
centage of the crop delivered to the vol- 
untary pool in Western Australia de- 
clined from 60 per cent in 1926-27 to 
47 per cent in 1927-28. In South Aus- 
tralia, only, was there any increase in 
deliveries, that state showing a gain of 
ll per cent, making the figure for 1927- 
28, 82 per cent. In Victoria the pro- 
portion fell from 381 per cent to 20, 
while in New South Wales only 4 per 
cent of the farmers were interested this 
year, compared with 19 in the previous 
season. Wheat pools were introduced 
into Australia during the World War, 
and have continued in some of the prov- 
inces ever since. Recently, for the third 
consecutive time, an effort was made to 
introduce a compulsory pool in the state 
of Victoria. The government was will- 
ing to authorize it if 55 per cent of 
the growers were in favor, but only 47 
per cent approved. At one time there 
was a prospect in South Australia for 
the introduction of a contract pool, in 
which each grower would agree to de- 
liver a certain percentage of his wheat 
to the pool for three years, but this 
plan later was abandoned. 

oe] 

A. P. HUSBAND VISITS GLASGOW 

Giascow, Scortanp.—A. P. Husband, 
secretary of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, recently called upon the trade 
in Glasgow. He discussed the problems 
that confronted the millers in the United 
tates, compared with the situation in 
the United Kingdom. - 

oo 
BRITISH BAKERS’ EXHIBITION 

Lonpon, Enc.—A number of bread 
baking competitions have been arranged 
for the annual bakers’ and allied trad- 
ers’ exhibition, to be held in the autumn 
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at the Royal Agricultural Hall, London. 
A silver cup, presented by the Flour 
Millers’ Association of Australia, will be 
awarded to the owner of the best two 
loaves baked from Australian flour. The 
cup may be held for only one year, but 
a replica will be given to the winner, 
which he may retain. Various other 
prizes have been offered by milling and 
allied trades firms. 
ed 
LONDON BREAD PRICE DROPS 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Bread prices in 
London are the lowest since early in 
1924, the United States trade commis- 
sioner reports. Following the reduction 
of flour prices to 39s per 280 lbs, the 
Principal Wholesale and Retail Bakers, 
Ltd., and the London Master Bakers and 
Confectioners’ Society announced that 
the price of bread in London would be 


Correspondents in Amsterdam, Belfast, Budapest, Copenhagen, Glasgow, Hamburg, Liverpool and Oslo 
Cable and Telegraphic Address: “Millefiori” 
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842d per 4-lb loaf, and the Royal Ar- 
senal Co-operative Society reduced its 
price to 8d. 
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London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 Ibs, showing countries of origin: 


——Week ending—— 


From— July 27 July 20 July 29 
United States— 1928 1928 1927 

SE vs6as.a000-06 2,375 6,144 7,498 
Canada—Atlantic .... 11,615 8,100 5,238 

EE cececavececs ese 1,250 os 
BURTORED ccccccvcrecr o%0 3,200 10,957 
BERGIIG co cccceccens 11,800 3,158 eee 
CAMEROONS cose cccccce 590 650 ces 
ol Pee 2,548 3,856 2,120 

oS 


Foreign countries having the largest 
number of exhibitors at the recent Lyon’s 
sample fair were, in order: Germany, the 
United States, Switzerland, England, 
Belgium and Italy. 
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French Losing in Bread Race 


HE old description of the French- 

man as “a person who eats bread 

and doesn’t know his geography” 
may soon have to be altered, for recent 
statistics show that he is more and more 
leaving his native land to see other parts 
of the globe. Already the French quota 
list for emigrants to the United States 
in 1928 is exhausted for the next few 
months. This year’s list of applicants, 
it is said, is only slightly more than that 
of 1927, but larger than in preceding 
years. Exact figures have not appeared, 
but it is thought approximately 100 per- 
sons a month are admitted under the 
immigration quota. About 10 times this 
number make applications. And then, 
although the French have always had 
the reputation of being the greatest 
bread eaters in the world, they have not 
really deserved it for the last 30 years. 
In 1895 they held the record. In 1904 
authoritative figures showed consumption 
of bread per capita per annum to be: 


Denmark, 287 kilograms; Belgium, 274; 
France, 254; Germany, 230. The war, 
which is responsible for so many evils, 
is to blame for this falling off in bread 
eating. First, every one was warned 
not to waste bread, and eat less if it was 
possible, and they soon got the habit of 
doing so. By the time the armistice 
arrived many had grown accustomed to 
eating one half the amount of bread 
they formerly did and were unable to 
take more, although the “Waste No 
Bread” signs had been taken down. 
Many others came out of the war with 
weak stomachs, caused by poor food, 
work and worry. The doctors prescribed 
less bread, and often no bread at all, 
only hard biscuits and toast. Then came 
the slim silhouette, and Dame Fashion 
gave out warning that bread is fatten- 
ing, and women stopped eating in large 
quantities, Naturally, the increasing cost 
has caused consumption of bread in 
France to diminish steadily since the war. 








Fu Giorgio. 
sacks per hour. 











ONE of the most recently established flour mills in Malta is the 

plant of the St. Joseph Flour Mills, owned by Giuseppe Bianco 
The mill, pictured above, has a capacity of 15 280-lb 
When it was built in April, 1927, it had a capacity 
of six sacks per hour, but the demand for flour was so heavy as to 
necessitate an increase to 10, and later to 15. This is the only mill 
in. Malta which operates on the short system. The company owns 
elevators with a capacity of 3,500 tons, equipped so that wheat can be 
taken from shipboard at the rate of 50 tons per hour. 














BAKERS’ CONFERENCE 
REPORT IS PUBLISHED 


Statistics Compiled by International Con- 
ference of Master Bakers Reveals Varied 
Conditions in Bread Industry 


Lonvon, Ena.—The report of the an- 
nual conference of the International As- 
sociation of Master Bakers, held recent- 
ly in Hamburg, Germany, just published, 
contains some interesting statistics. It 
shows that the small employer composes 
the greater part of the industry in the 
six countries concerned in the confer- 
ence, Germany, Great Britain, the Neth- 
erlands, Austria, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary. In Germany the number of 
employers and operatives is almost 
equal; in the Netherlands and Hungary 
there are about two operatives to one 
employer, while in Czechoslovakia there 
are 50 per cent more operatives than 
employers. The factory system is evi- 
dently more prevalent in Great Britain 
than elsewhere in Europe. 

Great Britain pays the highest wages 
to operative bakers, with Holland and 
the city of Hamburg paying nearly as 
high. In Hamburg, the wage for the 
adult operative is from 10s to £1 per 
week less than in Great Britain. In 
Holland, the men who have more than 
two children receive an extra half florin 
allowance for every child under 14 years 
of age, from a special fund. Payment 
for extra hours is fairly general at the 
usual overtime rate. Sunday labor is 
paid for at rates varying from time and 
a half to double time. 

No night work or Sunday work is per- 
mitted in Germany, the law applying to 
both employers and operatives. In Hol- 
land a similar law prevails, but it is not 
so rigid, for the master who works alone 
may work all night, and from Friday to 
Saturday the men are allowed to start 
at 1 a.m. with oven heating and dough 
making. In Germany there must be no 
work in the bakery between 9 p.m. and 
5 a.m. 

The eight-hour day and 48-hour week 
are prevalent in most countries. In Ger- 
many the factories work in two shifts, 
from 5 a.m. to 1 p. m., and from 1 p.m. 
to 9 p.m. Retail shops are allowed to 
open at 7 a.m. In the Netherlands it is 
forbidden to remove from the bakery, 
before 9 a.m., dough or bread which was 
warm or baked the previous day, or to 
sell or deliver it before 10 am. In 
Great Britain none of these regulations 
prevail. Night work is allowed and new 
bread can be sold at any time in the 
morning, but there is no Sunday work, 
except in preparation for Monday. 

Compulsory health insurance schemes 
are in force in practically every country, 
and in Hungary the operative may not 
be dismissed during illness. The appren- 
tice system prevails in Germany, but the 
number of apprentices in an establish- 
ment is limited, the period of training 
being from three to four years. In Hun- 
gary there are special schools for ap- 
prentices. 

Courts of arbitration have also been 
established in several countries to settle 
disputes arising out of collective agree- 
ments. In Germany, collective bargain- 
ing is the rule, but the agreements are 
not enforced by law, being regulated by 
joint councils. In Holland, if three 
fourths of the members are in accord, 
collective agreements are compulsory. 
In Austria, collective agreements are al- 
so the rule, but the operatives take care 
that only union men are employed, as is 
the case in some of the cities of Scotland. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE BAKESHOP 








Alabama 

I. E. Phillips has succeeded J. D. All- 
red as manager of the Electrik-Maid 
Bake Shop, Piedmont. 

John F. Anderson and A. M. Bates 
have purchased Cook’s Place, Pratts- 
ville, from K. W. Cook. The new owners 
plan to enlarge the bakery. 


Arizona 
J. Davey and Herbert Warmington 
have purchased the plant of the Califor- 
nia Baking Co., Bisbee, from Lee and 
Spiro Sugich. 
Arkansas 
The Arkansas Baking Co., Pine Bluff, 
has closed its retail store at 300 Main 
Street, and hereafter will do only a 
wholesale business. 


California 

C. C. Hollenbaugh has opened the 
Downflake Doughnut and Coffee Shop 
at 1119 Main Street, Napa. 

Philip Adolph will open a bakery on 
Ventura Avenue, near F Street, Fresno. 

S. Brennan has purchased the Peter 
Pan Bakery, Campbell, from H. Tuttle. 

Azad Azadian has sold the Hoechner 
Bakery, 952 Fillmore Street, San Fran- 
cisco, to M. Barrett. 

W. A. Lemke has purchased the Can- 
yon Bakery, Dunsmuir, from Albert G. 
Koenig. 

The Madera Cal.) Baking Co. has 
been capitalized for $100,000 by Nello 
Barsotti, W. S. Hillis and Glenn Free- 
man. 

The Phillips Baking Co., Thirty-fourth 
and Folsom Boulevard, Sacramento, will 
open a branch store at 1001 Eighth 
Street. 

Emerick Martin, 1830 Stockton Boule- 
vard, Sacramento, has sold his bakery 
to Michele Morgese. 

Julius Rulipp will purchase the bakery 
of Charles Fisher at 3840 Stockton Boule- 
vard, Sacramento. 

Jack Vacca has sold the Gem Bak- 
ery, Tuolumne, to John Vallero. 


Connecticut 
An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against the B. & B. Bak- 
ery, Windsor, by three creditors with 
claims aggregating $1,086. 
Bond Bros., Chester, have closed their 
bakery. 
Florida 
J. E. Fleming has purchased the 
Routh Bakery, North Elm Avenue, San- 
ford, and will operate it as the Sanford 
Baking Co. 
Georgia 
Fred W. Pultar, president of the Val- 
dosta (Ga.) Bakery Co., plans to open 
a bakery in Quitman. 


Illinois 
E. C. King and L, L. Henry will open 
the K. & H. Bakery, Carthage. 
The Oswald Peerless Bakery, Hins- 
dale, has moved to new quarters. 


Indiana 

Guy W. A. Camp, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Boonville (Ind.) 
Bakery by Harold Bender, proprietor. 

Louis Zimmerman has opened a new 
bakery on Seventh Street, Vincennes. 

The Pastry Shoppe, Inc., Muncie, has 
been incorporated by Albert C. Meyer, 
Erval Deming and Merle M. Jones. 


lowa 

J. A. Silberhorn, owner of the Sani- 
tary Bakery, Maquoketa, has purchased 
the Grant Building, South Main Street, 
to which he will move his business. 

Adrian Miller, Riverside, has closed 
his bakery. 

Charles Ashmore will open a bakery 
at Sioux Rapids, using equipment sal- 
vaged from the bakery of V. E. Chris- 
tenson. 

Sherman O. Olson has purchased the 
stock of the Waverly (Iowa) Baking 
Co. from Louis Friedl. 


Kansas 
Mrs. T. Linville has purchased the 
City Bakery, Chase, from Mrs. Fleiss, 
to whom she recently sold it. - 
F. C. Miller has purchased the interest 


of R. C. Noyes in the Geuda Bakery, 
Geuda Springs. 

The Reinhardt Baking Co., Wichita, 
will erect a $17,500 bakery at 624 North 
Main Street. 

Kentucky 


The Federal Bake Shops, Inc., Daven- 
port, Iowa, will open a bakery at 228 
South Fourth Street, Louisville. 

Linker Bros., bakers, 1125 West Mar- 
ket Street, Louisville, will build a $3,000 


OUIE KAUTZ, Muscatine, lowa, 

served two terms as president of the 
Iowa Bakers’ Association, retiring in May 
of this year. His successor is James 
Johnstone, Boone. 


addition to their plant, to be used as a 
shipping room. 


Louisiana 


The Standard Bakery, Inc., Natchi- 
toches, is planning to erect a larger 
plant. 


Maryland 


The Sun Light Bakery Co., with $50,- 
000 capital stock, has been incorporated 
by W. C. Light, H. O. Seville and 
Homer Daugherty, all of Cumberland. 


Massachusetts 


The Berube Baking Co., Fall River, 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capi- 
tal. G. P. Berube is president and Ed- 
ward J. Berube treasurer of the new 
company. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Aaron Weintraub, bak- 
er, Malden, Mass., listing liabilities of 
$5,294, and no assets. 

Hiram R. Spinney, baker, Cambridge, 
has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy, listing liabilities as $1,899 and 
assets as $10. 


Minnesota 

Neal Bort has opened a bakery at 
919 West Michigan Street, Duluth. 

The Hubbard Home Bakery has been 
opened at 1515 La Salle Avenue, Minne- 
apolis. 

Pearson & Perle have purchased the 
bakery owned by J. J. McBride, Inter- 
national Falls. 

Anton Sumolainen has purchased the 
City Bakery, Deer River, from J. A. 
Binder, and will operate it as the New 
Home Bakery. 

The Shebats Bakery & Grocery, 2821 
Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, has gone 
out of business. 

Hanson Bros. have opened the Home 
Bakery at Kenyon. 

John S. Stivers has applied for a li- 
cense to operate a delicatessen and home 
bakery at 2119 Chicago Avenue, Minne- 
apolis. 

Weiberg’s Sanitary Bakery, Red Lake 
Falls, has been opened at its new loca- 
tion. 


Missouri 
E. G. Moberly has opened a bakery at 
Fayette. 
Montana 
The City Bakery, Whitefish, has in- 
stalled a wrapping machine. 


Nebraska 
Otto Gloor has purchased Spann Bros.’ 
Bakery, Atkinson. 
Alex Proch is erecting a bakery build- 
ing at Pierce. He has been at his pres- 
ent location for 44 years. 


New Jersey 


The Quality Bakery, Belleville, has 
been incorporated, with $50,000 capital 
stock. H. R. Rinsky, 20 Branford 
Place, Newark, is attorney for the com- 


any. 
. The Bakery Co., Mount Ephraim, has 
been incorporated with $125,000 capital 
stock. 

Pocelinko & Dushuta will erect a one- 
story bakery at 704 Seventeenth Avenue, 
Newark, at a cost of about $10,745. 

The Meredith Shop will open a bakery 
and lunchroom at 485 Main Street, East 
Orange. 

The Nutley Cruller Co., Inc., with 
$100,000 capital stock, has been incor- 
porated by Emelina Schick, Nutley, 
Alice Bennington, Belleville, and Chris- 
topher Garrabrant, Newark. 

The Pantry Shop, now occupying tem- 
porary quarters at 32 Church Street, 
Montclair, will move to a new building 
at 438 Bloomfield Street. 

Frank Redden, 556 Broadway, New- 
ark, will erect a $3,500 addition to his 
bakery. 

The Day-Light Bakery’s new plant at 
20 Ridge Road, North Arlington, is 
nearing completion. 

The Belleville-Union Bakery, 236 
Belleville Avenue, Belleville, will be 
opened soon. 

Klemens Butynski will install new 
ovens in his bakery at 74 Seventeenth 
Avenue, Newark. 


New Mexico 


Whitmore’s Bakery, Clovis, has moved 
to its new location on West Grand 
Avenue. 


New York 


Recent New York incorporations in- 
clude the Ruebner Bakery, Inc., Islip, 
L. I., capital 100 no par shares, incor- 
porators William Fromm, Islip Terrace, 
and Max and Mathilda Ruebner, 92 
Ninety-first Avenue, Woodhaven; Royen 
Bakeries, Inc., Corona, L. I., capital 
stock $10,000, incorporators S. H. Abra- 


HE American Society of Bakery En- 

gineers, at its annual meeting held 
in Chicago, elected F. Smith Norton first 
vice president. Mr. Norton is connected 
with the Franco-American Baking Co., 
Los Angeles. 


ham, 20 Northern Avenue, Belle Haiken 
1349 Grant Avenue, New York, and 
Marie Royen, 3773 One Hundred and 
Fourth Street, Corona; Nancy Pastry 
Shops, Inc., White Plains, capital stock 
$10,000, incorporators George Upton, 
8304 West Post Road, White Plains, Kath. 
erine M. Carrier, same address, and 
Margaret L. Thompson, 360 Franklin 
Avenue, Brooklyn; J. & M. Bakery, Inc, 
Brooklyn, capital stock $10,000, incor- 
porators M. Frackman, J. H. Robins 
and E. Perry, 51 Chambers Street, New 
York; Mme. Eva, Inc., New York, capi- 
tal stock $1,000, Jules A. Weiss, 55] 
Fifth Avenue, New York, a stockholder; 
J. S. Klein, Inc., Bronx, capital $10,000, 
incorporators Joseph and Sady Klein, 
515 West One Hundred and KEighty- 
seventh Street, and Henry Cohn, 601 
West One Hundred and Forty-ninth 
Street, New York; Nigberg & Son, Inc. 
Bronx, capital stock $6,000, incorporators 
Sydney Neuman, Alexander Grossman, 
and Irene Brennan, 1440 Broadway, New 
York; Molnar’s Bakery, Inc., Manhat- 
tan, capital stock $10,000, incorporators 
Theodore C. Winter, 389 Washington 
Street, Belle Haiken, 1349 Grant Ave- 
nue, and Samuel H. Abraham, 20 North- 
ern Avenue, New York. 


North Dakota 


The City Bakery, Fargo, has been dis- 
continued. 


Pennsylvania 


The pretzel bakery owned by Eschor 
B. Clewell, 19 West Center Street, Naza- 
reth, was completely burned recently. 

The Horn & Hardart Baking Co. will 
erect a two-story restaurant and retail 
bakery at 5541 North Fifth Street, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Edwin Roth has opened a bakery at 
417 Chestnut Street, Allentown. 

The Philadelphia (Pa.) Pretzel Co. 
has been incorporated for $100,000, to 
manufacture pretzels, bread and biscuits. 

Lonergan’s Bakery, York, has passed 
into the hands of trustees, who will 
liquidate the business. 

The Warren Baking Co. will open a 
bakeshop at Bradford. 


South Carolina 


G. B. Brasington and C. F. Hoefer 
have opened the Darlington (S. C.) Bak- 
ery on Pearl Street. 


South Dakota 


Grant & Brinker have succeeded J. J. 
March as owners of the bakery at Hot 
Springs. 

Elroy Barnhart has purchased the 
Waubay (S. D.) Bakery from Hans 
Kausch. 

The plant of the Risch Bakery, Flan- 
dreau, burned recently. The owners 
plan to open the shop again. 

The Home Pie Shop, Sioux Falls, has 
been discontinued. 

The Montrose (S. D.) Bakery has 
been closed. 


Wisconsin 

R. Schmidt will erect a bakery at 
Thorp. 

William Gemall has closed his bakery 
at La Crosse. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Dawn Bake Shop, Inc., Madi- 
son. Bert and Marth Balthazar and 
Charles N. Price are the incorporators. 
The company is capitalized for $5,000. 

Frank W. Rossow, who operates @ 
bakery shop at 2502 Center Street, Mil- 
waukee, is building an addition and re- 
modeling. his plant. 

Carl Henthorn has opened a bakery 
on Wisconsin Avenue, Muscoda. 

George Johnson’s Bakery, Spring Val- 
ley, recently was burned. 

Earl Barnum has purchased the bak- 
ery of H. Stoyke, Ellsworth. 

Carl Hentcorn has opened the Quality 
Bakery at Muscoda. 

A. O. Livermore has purchased the 
bakery at Oregon and opened the shop 
for business. 

Andrew Gibbert has purchased a bak- 
ery on Kinnickinnic Avenue, Milwaukee. 
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Another Development in the 
World of Cod Liver Oil 


R. THEODORE F. ZUCKER, of the department 
D of pathology of Columbia University, consulting 

pathologist for the National Oil Products Co., 
Harrison, N. J., has discovered a process of separat- 
ing in concentrated form the antirachitic principles 
of cod liver oil. : 

This new discovery, announcement of which has 
just been made by University Patents, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of Columbia University, to which the patent 
rights have been assigned, makes it possible to give 
to babies and older children as well as adults the 
therapeutically valuable part of cod liver oil. This 
concentrate contains the antirachitic substance which 
is given to prevent and counteract the effect of rickets. 

One or two drops of this solution accomplishes the 
same result as a teaspoonful of ordinary cod liver oil, 
according to Dr. Zucker. This latest scientific discov- 
ery will soon be made available for both human and 
animal consumption, and contracts have already been 
signed for its manufacture both in America and in 
Great Britain. 

Cod liver oil has for some time played a most im- 
portant part in the feeding of poultry. Young chicks 
must have natural or artificial sunlight, or cod liver 
oil. If not, a condition of leg weakness results which 
is very similar to the rickets of children. As a result 
uf the discovery of these facts some years ago, the 
poultry industry has been revolutionized. Previously 
it was necessary to hatch chickens at a time when 
they could be out of doors and get sunlight during 
the first few months of life. Now it is possible to 
have them hatch in huge numbers in incubators and 
raise them in a perfectly normal manner on a ration 
that is supplemented with cod liver oil. Broilers, 
therefore, are now available at any time of the year, 
and the farmer is able to raise his pullets to the egg 
laying stage for fall and early winter, whereas under 
the old conditions, egg laying was slow and haphazard. 

During the experimental work which led to the 
discovery of this new concentrate, another rather 
startling discovery was made. It developed that not 
all oils are potent, and many that look pure and are 
palatable do not contain much antirachitic potency, 
while on the other hand some badly smelling dark 
cod liver oils are very potent. 

Dr. Zucker points out that since the main feature 
of the new process is the selective solubility of the 
antirachitic substance in the solvent, which leaves the 
oil unchanged, the nature of the process is one of 
reclamation, giving as product and byproduct the 
medicinally valuable component and the unchanged 
oil, which can be then used for industrial purposes. 
It was found that the medicinal properties of fish 
oils do not run parallel to their industrial valuation. 
For example, a cod oil may be very dark colored and 
of high odor, so that it can be used for nothing better 
than the tanning of leather. Used in this manner it 
brings a comparatively low price. Such an oil, how- 
ever, may be highly potent in antirachitic substance, 
but is unfit for either human or animal consumption. 

By the new method of separating the antirachitic 
principle, the substance is taken out and put into a 
palatable medium so that it acquires the value per 
unit of activity of the most high-priced cod liver oil. 
The original oil then goes into industrial channels at 
its original valuation. In this manner millions of 
dollars’ worth of antirachitic substance, previously 
wasted, is now made available for use. The consump- 
tion of cod liver oil, particularly by poultry raisers, 
has begun seriously to effect these supplies, so that this 
new discovery of separating the most potent element 


- in concentrate form comes at an opportune time. 


o> 


Fires and Dust Explosions 


The use of inert gas, or flue gas, piped from the 
furnaces of manufacturing plants for use in prevent- 
ing fires and resultant dust explosions in grinding 
equipment, should be seriously considered wherever 
the hazard exists, according to engineers of the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Of 30 explosions occurring in feed grinding plants 
during a 20-year period, 18 originated in the grinding 
equipment, where it was impossible to prevent the 
formation of dust clouds or to eliminate sources of 
mnition. Experimental work by the department en- 
gineers has shown that it is practicable to use the 
inert gas for flooding the inclosures of the grinding 
equipment and diluting the oxygen content to such a 
point that fires or explosions cannot occur. The re- 
sults of the investigation are described in Technical 
Bulletin 74-T, “The Value of Inert Gas as a Pre- 


’ 


ventive of Dust Explosions in Grinding Equipment,” 
just issued by the department. 

Although the investigations were conducted in feed 
grinding equipment, the results suggest many other 
possible uses for inert gas as a fire preventive. A 
modern development of this fire extinguishing principle 
is the storage of compressed inert gas in tanks with 
distributing pipes which lead to the most likely sources 
of fire, and quick acting valves to release the gas. 
Such equipment has been used on ships and in fac- 
tories. A portable extinguisher, consisting of a small 
tank of carbon dioxide under pressure, has been placed 
on the market. 

Inert gas, especially carbon dioxide, has many ad- 
vantages over other fire fighting mediums, since it 
will not injure metals, fabrics, food products, or other 
perishable materials. Neither does it freeze or de- 
teriorate, and as it does not conduct electricity it can 











A T the annual convention of the Amer- 

ican Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, held this year at West Baden, Ind., 
E. B. Savage, president of the Interna- 
tional Sugar Feed Co., Minneapolis, was 
elected first vice president of the asso- 
ciation. 




















be used to extinguish fires in electrical equipment. 
Carbon dioxide leaves no residue, which is a distinct 
advantage, since frequently the residue or damage 
caused by the extinguishing medium constitutes a 
greater part of the total loss. These advantages indi- 
cate a promising field for inert gas as a fire fighting 
medium as well as for explosion prevention. 

A copy of the bulletin may be obtained from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 

oo] 


Molasses Industry Prosperous 


According to a report from Frederick Todd, com- 
mercial attache at Havana, the Cuban molasses in- 
dustry is enjoying exceptional prosperity. The entire 
output of real molasses produced during the recent 
1928 grinding season has’ been sold, and is rapidly 
being exported, with good prospects for the early dis- 
posal of next year’s production under contract. At the 
beginning of 1928 it was estimated in Cuba that there 
was a carry-over of 27,000,000 gallons from the 1927 
production. The output of 1928 is placed by trade 
sources at 211,000,000 gallons. All but 2,000,000 of the 
estimated 230,000,000 gallon production of next year 
has already been contracted for, the buyers state. 

oo 

Septimus Mawer has resigned his position as chief of 
the division of feeds and fertilizers of the state of 
Ohio, to become associated with the Nowak Milling 
Corporation as sales representative in northeastern 
Ohio# Mr. Mawer has had nine years’ association with 
the state of Ohio as chief inspector of the agricultural 
commission food bureau and six years as chief of the 
division of feeds and fertilizers. 


The Feeding Value of Barley 
By T. W. Gullickson 
Division of Dairy Husbandry, University of Minnesota 


HEN beer was made an outlaw a few years 
W ago, the end of barley as an important farm 

crop was freely predicted. But like the good 
workman who always finds a better job waiting for 
him when his present one is finished, so also has more 
desirable employment been found for barley. Where 
before it was considered as suited only for the making 
of malt and beer, now barley is rapidly becoming one 
of our most important food crops. 

History shows, however, that this appreciation of 
the value of barley as a food is not a new discovery, 
because it is found that for centuries this product 
has formed an important part of the food of man 
and beast. At one time, in fact, it was even consid- 
ered more important as a bread crop than wheat. 
This condition continued until some 200 or 300 years 
ago when the demand for barley for making beer 
increased to such an extent as to leave little of it for 
other uses, with the result that its value as a food 
was not fully appreciated. 

As a food for man, barley takes high rank. Its 
use in breakfast foods, malted milk, soups, and other 
foods to which it may be added helps to impart both 
flavor and quality as well as food value to these 
products. Barley bread, not an uncommon product, 
is greatly relished by many. 

It is, however, as a feed for live stock that barley 
has its greatest value. Experimental work at various 
stations has shown that barley has approximately the 
same feeding value for fattening animals as corn, and 
exceeds oats slightly in this respect; while for grow- 
ing animals it is somewhat superior to corn and 
nearly equal to oats. In recent work at the Minne- 
sota branch station at Crookston, Dowell reports that 
ground barley was found to be practically as efficient 
as ground corn in the amount of feed required to 
produce 100 lbs gain in beef calves, and due to its 
lower cost the animals fed barley returned the greater 
margin of profit over feed cost. Oats is usually 
considered as being the outstanding grain feed for 
horses, yet the California station found that crushed 
barley was superior to it for work horses. For fat- 
tening hogs, corn has an advantage over barley be- 
cause of the limited capacity of this class of animals 
to handle the greater amount of fiber or bulk present 
in barley. However, in Great Britain and Denmark, 
barley is almost the only grain used for this purpose, 
and the pork produced is noted for its remarkable 
flavor and quality. The “Danes also regard barley 
mixed with oats as about the best feed they can get 
for dairy cows. 

According to Eckles, of the Minnesota station, bar- 
ley is slightly below corn in feeding value for dairy 
cows, but he says the difference is so little that for 
all practical purposes the two are equal, pound for 
pound. He points out that “barley supplies 79 Ibs 
of digestible food to the 100 lbs, and corn 86 lbs. With 
corn at $1.10 bu, a pound of digestible food in corn 
costs 2%4c. With barley at 85c bu, a pound of diges- 
tible food in barley costs practically the.same.” 

Similar to many other feeds, barley will give best 
results if fed mixed with one or more other feeds. For 
cattle as much as half of the grain mixture may be 
made up of barley with good results; for hogs a some- 
what smaller proportion may be desirable. Like oats 
with its hull, barley also tends to lighten almost any 
grain mixture in which it is mixed. Barley hulls are 
rather hard and not easily broken down or penetrated 
by digestive juices, and for this reason the grain 
should always be thoroughly ground before feeding, 
otherwise a considerable portion of the seeds will 
pass through the animal whole. 

The byproducts resulting from the preparation of 
barley for human food also are of importance in live 
stock feeding. Barley feed, a byproduct from the 
manufacture of pearl barley, or barley flour, at the 
Wisconsin station, was found to have nearly the same 
feeding value as wheat bran for dairy cows, while 
barley bran was worth about two thirds as much for 
the same purpose. 

In addition to all its virtues as a food, as a farm 
crop barley ranks near the top. In pounds yielded per 
acre it is second only to King Corn. But it has a 
decided advantage over this plant in that it can be 
raised over a wider range of soil and climatic condi- 
tions, thriving well as far north as Alaska and flourish- 
ing beside the orange groves in California. 

oo 


CLevetann, Oxn1o.—A free poultry clinic and edu- 
cational short course was recently presented to the 
public in a one-day program by the Kelley Feed & 
Grain Co., Ashtabula, Ohio. A specialist on poultry 
diseases gave the lectures and demonstrations, 
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‘Presenting ‘Bread Cfacts to the ‘Housewife 


O one associated in any way 
with the breadstuffs indus- 
tries will ever question Dr. 
C. O. Swanson’s right to dis- 
course upon wheat flour, for 

he long ago established his reputation 
with wheat men, millers and bakers of 
the United States. Graduating in sci- 
ence and mathematics from Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn., in 1899, he 
studied agricultural chemistry under the 
late Harry Snyder, then a professor at 
the University of Minnesota, continued 
his chemical and agricultural researches 
at Cornell, and for several years was an instructor in 
those subjects at Purdue University and the Kansas 
State Agricultural College. In 1918 and 1919 he was 
technologist in cereal dust explosion work with the 
United States Department of Agriculture, a position 
that made him familiar with many of the large milling 
plants of the country; and, finally, he is the present 
head of the department of milling industry at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, probably the best 
known of the milling schools. In the latter capacity he 
is the author of many articles and professional mono- 
graphs dealing with technical milling and baking sub- 
jects, which have received widespread attention. 

Dr. Swanson’s latest book, “Wheat Flour and 
Diet,” has just been published by the Macmillan Co., 
New York. In it the author writes for the layman— 
the housewife, the business man, the student or any 
other steady patron of the dining table or the sandwich 
shop. His purpose is to explain what bread is, why 
it is a valuable food, and how it is made so. Men 
already saturated with this subject, such as millers and 
bakers actively and intelligently engaged in their call- 
ings, will find the book interesting but elemental. Dr. 
Swanson undoubtedly intended that it should be so. 
For those unversed in the art of turning wheat into 
bread a clear picture is drawn of the processes current 
in the largest of the food industries. 

That persistent and pestiferous question of white 
flour versus whole wheat flour also is dealt with, but 
the author indulges in no fatuous arguments in cham- 
pioning the white product. The way of a maid with 
a diet, he assumes, is fundamentally irrational, and 
any attempt to talk her out of it would lead nowhere. 
Rather, he presents the problem fairly from every 
angle, and trusts that the figures he lists to show 
relative food values will impress a reader’s intelligence 
sufficiently to have the desired effect. 

The book is planned in such a manner that it con- 
tains a brief story of flour. The first chapter traces 
from history and ancient literature the probable origin 
of wheat and wheat grinding. From this beginning 
the ever increasing importance of wheat flour as a 
human food is followed, the story touching on the first 
crude milling processes, the change to millstones and 
the discovery of steel rolls, the middlings purifier, 
and the development of the automatic flour mill. 

Dr. Swanson then branches off to discuss in a 
simple manner the different varieties of wheat; to tell 
how they are chosen by millers, and why. He speaks 
of the care a miller exercises in obtaining wheat both 
good and uniform, and spends a chapter on the clean- 
ing of wheat.’ In this is a description of the thorough 
and painstaking preparations a good miller makes to 
insure purity in his product. 


FOLLOWING this the author takes his readers into 

a milling plant, and traces the wheat from the first 
break rolls through the sifters, the purifiers and the 
reduction rolls, finishing only when the flour is sacked. 
Without indulging in unnecessary technicalities, he 
explains how several grades of flour may be made 
from identical wheat, and how and why flour is 
bleached. The reasons for milling wheat into flour, 
and the comparatively low cost of the operation to the 
consumer, also are discussed. 

About one half of the book is devoted to this his- 
tory and explanation of milling methods. Probably the 
principal impressions these first chapters will give to 
the lay reader are that flour is made with meticulous 
cleanliness; and that a complex manufacturing process 
is carried through at an almost ridiculously low cost 
to the consumer in order that a staple food product 
may be shipped or stored indefinitely and economically. 

When this story relating the travels of a grain of 
wheat from a sun baked prairie field to a snowy white 
product on the housewife’s kitchen table is complete, 
the author takes up the use of flour in a normal diet. 
He lists the food constituents of white flour, and com- 
pares them with the constituents that were originally 
in the wheat. Admitting that some mineral matter, 
roughage and vitamin content are lost in the milling 
of the grain, he shows how little. He uses tables 
showing the chemical components of other principal 


foods to illustrate his point that a diet can be well : 


balanced only by the inclusion of a variety of vege- 


By Harvey & Yantis 


R. C. O. SWANSON’S recently published book, 
“Wheat Flour and Diet,” is written to appeal to 
home makers and teachers, and students of home eco- 
nomics, diet and nutrition; it tells in an easily under- 
stood form the reason for the popularity of white bread 
and its place in the diet, at the same time explaining what 
happens to wheat in the process of milling. 


tables, fruits, meat and cereals; and that whole wheat 
bread, to almost as great an extent as white bread, is, 
by itself, a deficient food. 

Dr. Swanson does not give the impression of enter- 
ing into an argument concerning the relative merits 
of white and dark bread. He says with considerable 
clarity that white bread alone is not a complete food, 
nor is whole wheat bread. Both must be used in con- 
junction with other foodstuffs, and it is as simple a 
matter to balance a diet with white bread as with 
dark. Therefore, as the keeping qualities of white 
flour are good, and those of whole wheat flour are 
poor, and the former is more palatable, white flour 
should quite properly find the most favor with the 
public. Dr. Swanson touches briefly on the pernicious 
attacks made by quacks and food faddists on white 
bread, and dismisses them as false and unfair. 


T HE conclusion of the author is that wheat flour, 

being, as it is, a concentrated, economical food, 
should be used to supply about two fifths of the total 
calories in the human diet, and a little more than 30 
per cent of the protein, balancing the deficiencies in 
this food with milk, eggs, meat and vegetables. 

The reasonable way in which Dr. Swanson ap- 
proaches the phases of milling that bear the brunt of 





























the food faddists’ propaganda is shown in the following 
extracts from his book: 

“One main reason for making white flour is the 
necessity of having a product that keeps well in stor- 
age. Wheat keeps well in storage before crushing, but 
as soon as the kernel is crushed enzyme activity is 
stimulated, which means that vital forces are activated, 
and it is necessary to separate the fragments of the 
bran coat and germ from the ground endosperm in 
order to have a product of good keeping qualities. 
Because of the good keeping qualities of white flour, 
this food product is transferred from the producer to 
the consumer with more economy than any other staple 
food article. 

“Another reason for making white flour is the 
universal desire of people for a white color in flour. 
This has been borne into the consciousness of people 
for generations. When wheat was threshed by tramp- 
ing out the grain with animals, when the grain was 
crushed by pounding or rubbing with stones, a’ dark 
color in flour was synonymous with dirt. While the 
miller may know that a dark speck in flour is a particle 
of the outer covering of wheat, most purchasers of 


the flour have a different belief. |) 
their mind dirt in general is associated 
with a dark hue, and whiteness is a sign 
of purity. 

“The reasons for manufacturing some 
other food products are in a way similar 
to those for manufacturing flour. The 
keeping qualities of dairy products are 
enhanced by manufacture, and people 
can thus have a greater variety of food, 
Milk is a more complete food than but- 
ter, but that is never advanced as 4 
reason against making butter. Cheese js 
a more complete food than butter, but it 
is not as universally used. Butter is valued as a fuel 
food, and is relished because of its good flavor and 
pleasing appearance. . . . Butter is almost wholly lack- 
ing in mineral matter, yet no one has used that as an 
argument against its use. Sugar has excellent keeping 
qualities, and it serves as a fuel food. It is universally 
liked because of its sweet taste and the whiteness 
which appeals to the eye. Sugar is a pure carbohy- 
drate, with no protein or minerals whatsoever. The 
lack of mineral matter in sugar could be helped 
somewhat by the inclusion of the dried beet pulp, but 
this seems so absurd that no one seems to have thought 
of it as a means of supplying the mineral deficiency.” 

Later in his book, in discussing the place of flour 
in the diet, and the relation of wheat flour to health, 
Dr. Swanson says: 

“Cereals have been used as a principal part of the 
diet since time immemorial, and the practice will be 
continued. Economically they are of primary impor- 
tance, since they furnish more food for the same 
amount of money than any other staple article, but 
sound education in regard to the use of these cereals 
is necessary. It must be understood that wheat flour 
is deficient; at the same time it is necessary to show 
in what way the deficiency should be remedied. 

Pre) ’> If cereals are incomplete when used as 
whole grains, they are still more incomplete after they 
are milled. The most incomplete milled products are 
bolted wheat flour, degerminated corn meal and pol- 
ished rice. Feeding experiments have established 
that the remedy for this deficiency is not in the use of 
whole grains, and hence the advocates of their use do 
not give us the true solution. It has been shown in 
experimenting with animals that wheat alone produces 
no growth and gives a short life, but it has also been 
shown that wheat plus an adequate amount of pro- 
tein, whether from animal or vegetable sources, plus 
mineral salts, plus vitamins, produces good growth, 
good maintenance, normal number of offspring, good 
rearing of the same, and normal life span. 


“BR OLTED wheat flour is of value as a source of pro- 

tein and carbohydrates. Its protein is not as com- 
plete as that from milk and some other animal foods, 
but it has a value as protein when fed in connection 
with the proteins from milk, eggs and meat. The inor- 
ganic content of wheat flour is wholly inadequate. It is 
particularly lacking in calcium or lime, phosphorus, 
sodium and chlorine. The grinding of the whole wheat 
into a meal and using it as a food will not help this 
deficiency. It is true that whole wheat contains more 
of the mineral elements than white flour, but the ele- 
ments mentioned are still insufficient. One of the 
mineral deficiencies in wheat is the unbalanced ratio 
of calcium to phosphorus. Four fifths of the phos- 
phorus of the wheat berry goes into the bran and 
shorts. If this phosphorus is included in the diet by 
using whole wheat, the unbalanced ratio between cal- 
cium and phosphorus still exists. Whole wheat con- 
tains more vitamins than bolted wheat flour, par- 
ticularly vitamin B, but this vitamin is one least likely 
to be lacking in the diet. One of the most important 
vitamins removed from wheat flour in bolting goes 
with the germ to the shorts. Our present civiliza- 
tion demands wheat flour that can be stored for a con- 
siderable length of time. The wheat germ is very 
rich in fat, and if it is left in the flour it could not 
be stored without becoming rancid, and the necessity 
for flour storage is as ancient as civilization. 

“Making wheat bread a complete food is good, but 
we must not think that this is essential, and it may not 
even be for the best, since mineral elements, the protein 
needed to balance wheat protein and vitamins, may 
be obtained more satisfactorily in other foods.” 

All in all, “Wheat Flour and Diet” can accom- 
plish a worthy mission in furthering the cause of 
the millers and bakers of the United States if it re- 
ceives a sufficiently wide distribution. It will be of 
particular value when placed with students and teach- 
ers of home economics, diet and nutrition. Also, 10 
miller or baker would be at fault in presenting a copy 
of the book to his salesmen or other employees who, 
time after time, are faced with the necessity of a0- 
swering the attacks of the antiwhite bread propa- 
gandists. 
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The Combine and the W heat 
Heating Problem 


By Dr. C. O. Swanson 


the Department of Milling Industry, Kansas 
ey State Agricultural College 


HE formation of the wheat kernel represents an 

T intense biological activity. Within the space of 

a few weeks the kernel grows from a mere speck 
toa fully formed wheat grain. When the grain emerges 
into full form it is soft, and the inside is filled with a 
thick milky fluid. This gradually hardens and becomes 
the endosperm in the ripe kernel. During the process 
of kernel formation, materials are transferred from 
the leaves and stem and used to build the starch and 
protein of the kernel. This process goes on to the very 
last few days, but at a decreasing rate. The final 
process is apparently mostly one of desiccation, but 
not altogether. 

Before desiccation has taken place, gluten cannot 
be obtained from the endosperm, but after this process 
protein is present in such a form that, when water 
is added, gluten will form in flour. This means that 
there is a very intense biological activity at the milk 
stage and before. After this stage, the activity grad- 
ually decreases until the kernel is ripe, dry and hard 
when it is dormant or in a state of minimum activity. 
Therefore, wheat cut a little on the green side heats 
very easily and when this process is started it goes on 
at an accelerated rate. 

Wheat undergoes what may be called a post-ripen- 
ing process. Flour milled from new wheat is not the 
same quality as when milled after that same wheat 
has aged for some weeks or months. When wheat is 
cut with the harvester, shocked and stacked, part of 
this process takes place before threshing. What is 
commonly known as a sweating process takes place in 
the stack, or sometimes in the bin from shock threshed 
wheat. Sweating is simply another name for a very 
active respiration. This process produces heat and 
water. If the atmosphere is sufficiently humid there 
will be enough moisture to be easily observed, and for 
this reason the process became known as sweating. 

The wheat kernel is a living organism. One of the 
universal signs of life is the production of carbon 
dioxide; the wheat seeds produce this gas. A seed is 
a plant under dormant conditions. The vital activities 
go on at the minimum rate. The addition of water 
or increase of temperature stimulates this activity. 
More activity means greater rate of heat production. 
Hence, when enough moisture is added to wheat the 
temperature will be increased, and this in turn will 
stimulate more activity and, in turn, more tempera- 
ture. Hence, when wheat starts heating the rate will 
soon increase to such an extent as to cause severe 
damage. 

The coming of the combine has brought a very 
serious problem in wheat storage. It is probable that 
at the present time about half the hard winter wheat 
is harvested with the combine, and the number of such 
machines in use is increasing, not only in the wheat 
belt proper, but they are used further and further 
east. The combine has come to stay. It is the most 
economical method of harvesting wheat, and it has 
freed the farmer from a most difficult annual labor 
situation. With the combine from 300 to 600 bus per 
day per man may be gathered. 

When harvesters are used, wheat may safely be cut 
before fully ripe. There may be a small decrease in 
yield, but the final desiccating process, under good 
weather conditions, will be finished in the shock. Not 
so with combine wheat. A mass of unripe wheat put 
in a bin will soon start heating, because in each kernel 
there is too much vital activity. Therefore, when com- 
bines are used, the wheat should be fully ripe. If 
the kernels stay in the wheat heads until they fall 
on the apron, then there is no further danger of loss 
from shattering. It may be that in the future we 
shall pay more attention to properties in wheat which 
make it more adapted to the use of the combine. Since 
the combine saves so much labor in harvesting, some 
of that saving should be used for better care of the 
Wheat after it is binned. With the older methods, the 
Wheat producer could forget about his wheat as soon 
as threshed, excepting the question when to sell. Not 
80 with the combine wheat. It needs watching. 

The Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station has 
for several years been studying the changes which take 
Place in the combine wheat after binning. At first we 
used what may be called the survey method; that is, 
a number of bins on farms where combines were used 
Were selected for study. The wheat was sampled when 
it went into the bin, and then at several subsequent 
Periods. Observations were also made on temperature 

ges. Most samples were tested merely for muis- 


ture, but on a number there were made milling, bak- 
ing and chemical tests. On the crop of 1924, 38 sam- 
ples were so tested, and on the crop of 1925, 25. From 
these results we learned fhat there is little danger of 
heating and damage to combine wheat if it is fully 
ripe when cut and if it is not accidentally wetted by 
rain. In 1923 the wheat ripened evenly, and no dam- 
age resulted. The same was true of the crop of 1925. 
In 1924, however, the wheat ripened unevenly, and 
some was cut on the green side. That year heating 
took place in several bins, and serious damage resulted. 
This was so serious that when small amounts of this 
bin burnt wheat were mixed with sound wheat and then 
milled and baked, poor results were obtained. Some 
heating took place when the moisture was a little less 
than 14 per cent at the time the wheat was binned. 
When it was higher than this, the damage was much 
more serious. The results obtained when some of this 
wheat was mixed with sound wheat in various propor- 
tions are given in the following table: 


Per cent——, 


Bin burnt Ash Loaf -—Per cent-——, 
wheat in flour volume, cc Texture Color 
0.0 49 1800 * 93 2 
2.5 47 1730 91 90 
5 .49 1815 90 91 
10 -52 1645 85 88 
15 -53 1545 83 86 
20 -56 1500 80 84 
25 -57 1640 80 86 
50 -69 1175 40 40 
75 -76 1010 30 20 
100 -90 1070 20 20 


The most serious effect of adding small amounts of 
bin burnt wheat to sound wheat is the possibility of 
high ash and dark color. This is more serious than the 
effect on loaf volume and texture. Milling is possible 
because the bran coat is tougher than the endosperm 
or the latter is more friable. The bran coat consists 
of several layers. The heating process which takes 
place in the bin causes these layers to become more 
brittle. Bran powder is more easily obtained from 
such wheat. When these wheat kernels are treated 
by the rolls, some of the bran will be pulverized into 
such small specks as will pass the bolting cloth into 
the flour. Such damage was quite prevalent during 
the past crop year, and millers had an unusual amount 
of trouble in keeping the ash low. All would be going 
well, when suddenly and without warning the ash 
would increase. This is probably due to the presence 
of small amounts of damaged or bin burnt wheat. 
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A Money Saving Tip on Mill 
Repairing 


By M. C. Hutchinson 


FEW years ago I bought a grist mill in the town 

of Littleton, N. H. It was in need of repairs in 

several departments, but especially in the foun- 
dations. My experience in getting these fixed will 
perhaps be useful to other millers. 

I wanted something more durable than wood, which 
had composed the former substructure of the mill, so 
I had a mason come down to look it over. He esti- 
mated $600 to cover the cost of the necessary cement 
and labor. That was too much. I called in two 
other masons, but we could not agree on terms. 

Then I remembered that a large shoe factory had 
burned, two years before, about a mile up the river 
above my mill, and it seemed to me that I had noticed, 
while driving past the site, that it had been built on 
large, cut blocks of granite. I drove right up to see 
and, sure enough, there they were. 

I found the man who had charge of the affairs 
of the shoe company and bought the whole lot of blocks 
for $10. Another thing to remember: he said after- 
ward that he would have charged me 10 times as much 
if he had thought that I really wanted them when 
I approached him on the matter. 

I sent up a couple of men and a team, and two 
days later my mill had foundations under it which 
will last forever—and the cost of material, labor and 
everything was less than $25. 

It is a pretty sure bet that any millowner needing 
new foundations for his mill can find exactly that sort 
of thing somewhere handy and, consequently, save him- 
self money and time. 

oo 


British Flour Milling Courses 


The program of courses in flour milling, for the 
session 1928-29, published by the department of tech- 
nology, city and guilds of London Institute, provides 
that the actual technological course shall extend over 
a period of four years, during which time elementary 
science shall form an integral part. 

It is stated that any student under 21 years of age 
on May 81, 1926, should have passed through the first 


and second years of the preliminary technical course, 
or an equivalent standard satisfactory to the school 
authorities, before entering on the first year of the in- 
termediate course of instruction. Moreover, students 
are recommended to acquire a knowledge of mathe- 
-matics greater than the minimum required for passing 
the preliminary technical course, which will be pro- 
vided by the local education authority. This will in- 
clude, in the first year, English, practical mathematics, 
drawing; in the second, English, practical mathematics, 
practical drawing, elementary science. 

In cases where it is not practicable to hold special 
science classes for flour milling students, the latter 
should attend classes normally provided in technical 
institutions in allied science. The subjects recognized 
as cognate are: chemistry (inorganic and organic), 
physics, mechanical engineering, more especially ma- 
chine construction and drawing, and applied mechanics. 

Concurrently with the intermediate course, which is 
divided into first and second year sections, a student 
should attend classes of the standards indicated by 
first year senior engineering science, and either first 
year senior physics, or first year senior inorganic 
chemistry. Concurrently with the final course of two 
years, he should attend classes of the standards indi- 
cated by first year senior physics or inorganic chem- 
istry which has not been taken in the intermediate 
course, and either first year senior organic chemistry 
or second year senior engineering science. 
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A British Criticism of Flour 
Milling in America 
By “Boro Mill” in Milling 


MERICAN millers are wrapped up more in the 
possible scientific control of flour mills than in the 
actual processes of manufacture, and they are 

pursuing the scientific control out of all proportion to 
their actual manufacturing methods. Flour milling in 
America is very much lopsided, for while the scientific 
knowledge of wheats and flour is improving rapidly, 
the methods of manufacturing flour are crude and out 
of date, compared to those of our own. The methods 
of cleaning and conditioning wheat, for example, are 
in the most elementary stage, and millers “over there” 
possess nothing in their methods of manufacturing 
that could give us a lead. They have some well-built 
and well-planned mills—they are planning their in- 
terior layouts on lines similar to our own. One or 
two mills have magnificently decorated interiors, one 
having the walls lined with marble! In the matter of 
warehouse equipment they are very much up to date, 
but possess nothing more than what you could find in 
any well-appointed English mill. 

American millers are much interested’ in bulk stor- 
age of flour, and in this respect we can give them a 
lead. One particular movement which is rapidly gain- 
ing ground is their service to bakers—this is a move 
in the right direction, and English millers ‘might do 
well to follow their example in this respect. They are 
equipping their mills with a bakery correct to every 
detail, so that the manufacture’ of bread can be car- 
ried out exactly under the same conditions as in the 
bakeries of their customers. Here they constantly 
issue matter of use and service to bakers, and if any 
baker cares to approach them he can get the benefit 
of their expert advice upon any problem that con- 
fronts him. Should a baker complain that he cannot 
bake the flour, he can go to the mill bakery and be 
taught how it should be done. This idea would at 
times be welcome in this country, especially by the 
small baker, who grumbles about the flour when in 
the majority of cases he has really no cause for com- 
plaint. 

In the matter of the handling of grain and granary 
equipment, this country leads the world. In America 
they still use the elevator for handling wheat. Why? 
It would be interesting to know why they haven’t 
adopted pneumatic handling for grain. The Carter 
disc machine is an illustration of what can be done in 
the way of condensing the work of a number of 
cylinders into one machine, and not only does this ma- 
chine do the work of a number of cylinders, but it 
performs the duty in a much more effective manner. 
What can be accomplished in one single instance can 
be done in several others. There is no doubt that 
America will in the very near future contribute some 
more examples of this kind which will influence the 
manufacture of flour to a considerable degree. 

; oo 

Production of alfalfa meal in the United States 
during June totaled approximately 26,000 short tons, 
according to reports from manufacturers to the grain, 
hay and feed market news service, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 





“Henry Morgan traded horses Wednes- 
day. 

“Henry Morgan went to Strykersville, 
Thursday, to have his eyes examined.”— 
Mercyville (Iowa) Banner, 

From which we deduce that Hank was 
trimmed.—Buffalo Courier-Express. 

. * 
INTERESTING ! 


Mrs. Waller: “Have you seen my dog 
Rover this morning, Mr. Burge?” 

Mr. Burge: “Seen him? I should think 
I have! Came in here, stole a piece of 
ham, bit me in the leg, and then upset 
a customer into some eggs.” 

“Really! Well, I wonder if you’d mind 
putting this ‘Lost’ notice in your win- 
dow ?”—Judge. 

* ” 

“Aren’t you going to thank the Lord 
for your daily bread?” 

“Gee, Mom, why? It was the grocery 
boy who brought it.”—The Progressive 
Grocer. 

* + 
YoU AND I 


A fool there was and he saved his 
rocks, even as you and I; but he took 
them out of the old strong box when a 
salesman called with some wildcat stocks, 
and the fool was stripped to his shirt 
and socks, even as you and I.—Ewchange. 

* * 

Foreman (to applicant): “Yes, I'll 
give ye a job sweeping and keeping the 
place clean.” 

Applicant: “But I’m a college gradu- 
ate.” 

Foreman: “Well, then, maybe ye bet- 
ter start on something simpler.”—Mill- 
ing. 


7 _ 
WHY PROFESSORS GO MAD 
Prof: “Where is Washington?” 
Frosh: “He’s dead.” 
Prof: “I mean the capital of the Unit- 
ed States.” 
Frosh: “Oh, they lent it all to Europe.” 
—American Legion Monthly. 
7 * * 
CUSTOM MADE 


Neighbor: “Yes, but I ’ad the last 
word wiv him. I sez to ’im, I sez, ‘You’re 
as ugly as if you’d been measured for 
it” "—Kansas Farmer. 

* * 

Chicagoan: “Over 1,000 trains leave 
Chicago every day.” 

New Yorker: “Is that enough?”—Min- 
neapolis Tribune. 

* 
HOT WEATHER HINT 


A clerk in one of the Schulte cigar 
stores (who of course works behind a 
counter) wears a light alpaca coat and 
a pair of running pants—The New 
Yorker. 

* * 

With the aid of aviation, modern Arc- 
tic explorers have discovered everything 
but a way to get back.—Judge. 

+ * 


RECORD UNCERTAIN 


John A——, a good citizen of the 
tenth district of Overton County, died 
at his home Saturday and was buried 
near by in the family cemetery on yes- 
terday. He is survived by a son Tim 
and one daughter, and perhaps others.— 
Correspondence in the Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Times. 

om * 
USELESS 


A grocer on a tour narrowly escaped 
walking over a concealed precipice. Nat- 
urally, he was very angry, and seeing a 
man working near the spot, exclaimed: 

“I nearly fell over that: dangerous 
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precipice over there! Why on earth 
don’t you have a sign board put up?” 

The workman looked up. 

“Well,” he said slowly, “we did have a 
board up, but nobody fell over, so we 
took her down again.”—The Progressive 
Grocer. 

oo 


COMPANY FOR FINANCING 
MILLS INCREASES CAPITAL 


‘Wasuincton, D. C.—The Interna- 
tional Millers’ Consortium at Geneva, 
Switzerland, has decided to increase its 
capital stock from 10,000,000 Swiss 
francs ($1,930,000) to 15,000,000 francs 
($2,895,000), according to a report re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce 
from Kenneth M. Hill, assistant trade 
commissioner at Berne. This organiza- 
tion was created in August, 1926, with a 
capital of 3,000,000 francs ($579,000), to 
provide financial and technical assist- 
ance to the millers of various countries. 
Although it has expanded its capital sev- 
eral times, it often has been obliged to 
borrow heavily to meet the demands 
made upon it. 
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SOUTH MANCHURIA REPORTS 
INDICATE NORMAL YIELDS 


Darien, Mancuuria.— Unless unfa- 
vorable conditions arise, the southern 
Manchurian wheat and barley crops will 
average normal or slightly above, ac- 
cording to all reports. In the district 
south of Mukden, which comprises a 
large portion of the southern Man- 
churian grain district, the crop is re- 
ported as average, as is the case in the 
Antung district, which includes the val- 
ley of the Yalu River. North of Muk- 
den to Chanchun, the dividing line be- 
tween North and South Manchuria, some 
districts report crops above normal and 
others below, but the prospects as a 
whole are considered normal. An esti- 
mate for the whole of Manchuria, how- 
ever, cannot be considered complete un- 
til the section north of Changchun is 
included, since it produces ‘a large share 
of the total crop. Millet, corn, rice and 
sorghum are reported as normal to 
slightly above in almost all sections. 
Millet in the district north of Mukden is 
estimated at from 80 to 95 per cent 
average. 

o> 


THE “CAMEL” BISCUIT 


Perhaps the largest biscuit ever made 
in any country is the “Camel,” the mold 
employed in its construction measuring, 
roughly, three feet by two and a half. 
The ungainly~animal is well reproduced; 
pendulous nose, ugly expression, clumsy 
legs, absurd tail and unsightly hump— 
all are shown. The “Camel” is consid- 
ered a dainty, and well it may be, for 
wheaten flour, vanilla essence, fresh but- 
ter and eggs are employed in the making 
of it. The baker, however, insists upon 
introducing salt with so heavy a hand 
than no European can stand more than a 
mouthful of the biscuit. The “Camel,” 
upon making its appearance at table, is 
passed from hand to hand; commencing 
with the head of the family, each breaks 
off a piece. Regarded as a luxury, it is 
served on state occasions only. 

As much in request as any is an egg- 
shaped biscuit, made from a sort of oat- 
meal and containing an almond, or a 
stoned olive, according to the district. 
For some extraordinary reason it is not 
thought necessary to bake these biscuits 


thoroughly, with the result that many a 
Mesopotamian suffers the discomfort of 
indigestion, and, worse still, the more 
violent pangs of stomach ache. Luckily, 
the priests are ever ready to prescribe a 
bolus, which, if it does not afford im- 
mediate relief, at least does little harm, 
and, in any case, the patient is gratified 
to know that he is the object of the phy- 
sician’s solicitude. Should the unfortu- 
nate fellow die, none dare blame the holy 
men; they can do no wrong. The gods 
have decreed that the sick man should 
-not recover; that is all there is to it.— 
George Cecil, in Milling. 

oo 


ENGLISH WHEAT PRODUCTION DROPS 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Production of 
wheat in England and Wales in 1928 is 
estimated by the British ministry of ag- 
riculture at 44,837,000 bus, the United 
States Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. This estimate is about 8,279,000 
bus below the 1927 crop, due partly to a 
decrease of 239,000 in acreage. Barley 
is estimated at 43,773,000 bus and oats 
at 94,850,000, each showing substantial 
increases over the 1927 production. The 
acreage of the last two crops has been 
increased. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








CHEMIST, 10 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, DE- 
sires connection with small mill wishing 
to build up a quality business; export 
knowledge of practical end. Address 1714, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


TRAFFIC MAN—SEVEN YEARS’ RAIL- 
road experience and two years’ mill ex- 
perience, wants connection with a smal] 
mill or elevator in or near Kansas City. 
Address R. A. Gowens, P. O. Box 56, 
Houston, Texas. 





AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 
Lifetime practical experience hard and 
soft wheat mills, 300 to 5,000 bbls; capable 
making improvements where needed and 
producing high quality products; age 36; 
excellent references. Address 533, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTENDENT 
with lifetime experience in charge of 
mills up to 1,200 bbls hard and soft wheat 
is open to position; several years in charge 
of 700-bbl mill now in liquidation by 
stockholders; very best of references; now 
employed as miller, but can come on short 
notice; correspondence solicited. Address 
1718, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





AN EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER CAN 
in many instances so improve the mechan- 
ical operation of a mill as to increase its 
profits. If your mill is not giving 100 per 
cent return, get into touch with me. When 
a man is sick he needs a doctor; when a 
mill is out of order it needs an experi- 
enced’ miller. I have never yet failed to 
get a mill into first class order. If inter- 
ested address 1716, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 7 


August 22, 1923 


WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERIN 
ent or head miller where quality a 
ciency are demanded; I can make Yor 
mill produce to meet your trade’s an 
mands in either soft or hard wheats. 
available on short notice. Address 1797 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 


TEND. 
nd effi. 








———— 
MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 
———————— 
FOR SALE—A CRACKING GOOD LITTLE 
75-bbl flour mill with Allis equipment: in 
spring wheat section, with good feed busi. 
ness; steam plant; making money; a gna 
for the right party. Revillo Flour Mills, 
Revillo, S. D 








FOR SALE—FEED MILL AND COMMER. 
cial feed business; live city in center of 
dairy and hog feeding community; storage 
for 2,000 bus grain and four carloads com. 
mercial feed; inside wagon scales, wagon 
and electric truck dumps; No. 5 Miracle 
Ace hammer mill; property clear; owner 
selling because of health; a real opporty- 
nity for some one. Address “Hammer 
Mill,” 603 Court Street, Charles City, Towa, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—HIGH CLASS USED Ma. 
chinery, including purifiers, bolters, flour 
packers, bleachers, elevators, etc., all in 
first class condition. Austin Milling Co,, 
Austin, Minn. 





FOR SALE—ONE HUMPHREY ELEVATOR 
75 ft. high; steel conveyors as follows: 8 
lengths, 8%-in. diam., 10 ft. long; 3 lengths, 
12-in. diam., 12 ft. long; 2 Cyclone dust 
collectors, one very large and in excellent 
shape and the other slightly smaller and 
also in good condition; wood conveyors, ete, 
National Textile Co., P. O. Box 1138 Wil- 
mington, Del. 


FOR SALE—FOUR-SECTION, 22-SIEVE 
Nordyke & Marmon self-balancing sifter; 
three No. 52 Prinz & Rau milling sepa- 
rators, never used. Write or wire Stand- 
ard Mill Supply Co., 502 Waldheim Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE—ELECTRICALLY OPERATED 
complete cereal chemist’s laboratory 
equipment, 12-loaf oven, bread mixer, dis- 
pensing, analytical, torsion and Troemner 
scales, grain moisture tester, experimental 
mill, grain scourer, ash furnace, proofing 
cabinet, bakers’ small tools, pans, ete, 
Address 1693, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 
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FORMER GUESTS 


REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 


ual 


environment, attentive service, excellent 


food and moderate make it an 
hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and up— Sample Rooms $4.00, 
$5,00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00. 
New Garage One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 











mile distant. 
to Buffalo. 


miles ‘away. 
by power from Niagara Falls. 








THIS WEERK’S COVER 


NE of the show places of America, Niagara Falls, is pictured in col- 
ors on the cover of this week’s issue of The Northwestern Miller. 
The falls, aside from their scenic value, are of great industrial impor- 


tance. The total energy is calculated at 16,000,000 h-p. 
ing this power was begun on April 15, 1895, when the first large dynamo 
was run at full speed. On July 1 of that year the first electric power 
transmitted for commercial purposes, 4,000 h-p, was sent to a factory a 
On Jan. 17, 1896, the Niagara Falls Power Co. accepted a 
grant for transmission of electric power for lighting and power purposes 

This power is also used in Syracuse, N. Y., 165 miles from 
the source, and supplies power to the electric railways of Ontario, 240 
A number of plants of the foodstuffs industries are served 


The work of utiliz- 




















FAIRBANKS, 
MORSE & CO. 
Scates—MOorTors 


Diesen ENGINES 
Pumps 
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